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ADVERTISEMENT 1 


KENNICOTT 


WATER SOFTENER COMPANY LTD. 


SPECIALISTS IN WATER PURIFICATION 


HEAD OFFICE AND WORKS 


WOLVERHAMPTON 


JS WATERTANKS 
\ Wolverhampton 





"Phone Bilston 41211 (2 lines) Telegrams 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
LIME and SODA WATER SOFTENERS 


CONTINUOUS BLOW-DOWN SOFTENERS 
BASE EXCHANGE WATER SOFTENERS 
MECHANICAL SAND FILTERS 


BATHING POOL CONTINUOUS FILTRATION 
PLANT 


DOMESTIC WATER SOFTENERS, etc. 


THERE IS NO BETTER PLANT THAN 


KENNICOTT 
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Tested by the Board of Trade Mines 
Department, the Ellison Flame- 
proof Transformer, Lantern 
and Cable Couplings 
have Buxton cer- 
tificates. 










TRANSFORMER CABLE COUPLINGS 
and LANTERNS 


This time-saving equipment can be assembled with 
remarkable speed. The single phase transformer is 
easily coupled to the supply through an Ellison Power 
Cable Coupling. Tappings on the transformer provide 
for mains voltages up to 660 — each giving a secondary 
circuit at 125 volts. The cable is led off through an 
Ellison Lighting Cable End. 

Ellison Lighting Cable End Couplings can be 
attached to lengths of cable before being taken to site, 
where they are easily and quickly coupled by links. 
Cables can be teed off at a joint or lanterns which take 
a 60 watt lamp can be added at any time without 
disturbing existing connections. 





atte 
The illustration shows how a lantern can be bolted to 
the end of a cable run. Three terminals are provided 
in the Cable Couplings so that several arrangements 
of circuit can be connected. 


GEORGE ELLISON 


LIMITED 
RMINGHAM 20 ENGLAND 


design. It may be air or oil cooled. sonar enema 


The transformer is typically Ellison in its rugged 
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SIEMENS 
THE FAN-COOLED 


meee PRIC: DRILL 
for COAL and 
STONE 










IT ALWAYS 


KEERS “GQOL 
DRILLING CENTRE 
ONLY 1% INCHES 
FROM TOP 


Machine keeps cool under 
the most arduous con- 


Certified by 
Mines Dept. 









ditions. Bop 77 
Power increased—Weight 

reduced. 

Extremely punple: ¢ reduc- 

tion gear. 


Simplified switch opera- 
ting mechanism. 


THE machine for drilling 
near roof. 


Covered by Patents 








Advt. of Messrs. SIEMENS-SCHUCKERT (Great Britain) Limited. 
Offices and Works: Great West Road, Brentford, Middlesex. Telephone: EALING | 171. 
Branch Offices & Agents: Glasgow, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Manchester, Sheffield, Birmingham. 
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Heywood 7m & Bridg 


Hunt 
Ahonen 
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PATENTS. ~ 





IMPROVED 


Complete Hauling Installations for 
Collieries, Mines, Quarries, etc. 


Specially Designed to meet Working Conditions. 





Main and Tail Haulage Gear, belt driven from*Steam, Gas or Oil Engine 
through Heywood & Bridge’s Improved Patent Friction Clutch. 


We advise upon and Equip Complete Mechanical and Electrical 
installations for Hauling, Pumping, Lighting, & a tld purposes 


EYWOOD & BRIDGE’S 
Improved wePate ng 
Friction Clutches are abso- 
lutely dependable, even when 
applied to the heaviest loads, 
and may be thrown into, or 
out of gear in an_ instant 
without any shock or jar 
taking place. They have given 
complete satisfaction in Mines, 
Collieries, etc., for upward of 
40 years. 


we: BRIDGE z Co 





Write for Illustrated Catalogue, bg: 
post free on vequest. Horizontal Clutch-driven Hauling Gear. 


DAVID BRIDGE & CO.LTD. 


CASTLETON FOUNDRY & ENGINEERING WORKS. 







Also at: Aldwych Neucet Aldwych; London, W.C. 2. 
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Dept .£14, IMPERIAL CHEMICAL HOUSE, LONDON, 5.W.4 


Enquiries and requests for descriptive literature should 


IMPERIAL CHEMICAL 
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STEPHEN HUMBLE’S PATENT IMPROVED 


“KING’S” HOOK 


with Automatic Lowering Arrangement, Solid 
Forged Thickened Inner Plates, and Full 
Bearing on Shackle Pins. 


for High-speed Winding and Heavy Loads. 


Sole 


Si... STEPHEN HUMBLE, 


Westminster Chambers, 9, Victoria Street, London, S.W.1. 
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MINE SIGNALLING EQUIP- 
MENT AND TELEPHONES. 
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\ backed by the Mines Departments 






Certificates of SAFETY / 


— Your official guarantee of reliable 
workmanship upon which many lives 
may depend. 






A.T.M. Mining 
Bell. T.2017 


Cordless 
Switchboard 
T. 283 


Prices on application. Send 
for illustrated literature 


descriptive of the complete Magneto Mine 
range of A.T.M. Mine Telephone 
L.11205 


Surface Telephone Signalling apparatus. 


L. 11539 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC CO. LTD. 
STROWGER WORKS, LIVERPOOL, 7 


Telephone: Old Swan 830. Telegrams: ‘‘Strowger,’’ Liverpool. 


MELBOURNE HOUSE, ALDWYCH, LONDON, W.C.2 


Telephone: Temple Bar 4506. Telegrams: ‘‘Strowger Estrand,’’ London. 
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WOOLWICH ROAD, LONDON, S.E.7. 
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No.2 DRIVING GEAR arranged for driving 
on the bottom belt. Made in four standard 
sizes. Note the compact self-contained con- 
struction. The big driving drum, seen on the 
left, 1s lagged with rubber ; a guard over it 
has been taken off for the photograph. The 
straight machine-cut gear-wheels run notse- 
lessly in oil. 






ARRANGEMENT OF GEAR DRIVING 
ON BOTTOM BELT. This position is 
essential for a low-friction conveyor delivering 
downhill, and is a convenience on almost any 
conveyor. The Gear ts kept conveniently 
away from the loading point. At the 
delivery end, a plain head pulley is light 
and easy to fix, decreases the drop and 
breakage of the coal, and needs no chute. 
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DRIVES MeC 
GATE BELT 
CONVEYORS 


That a single drum drives M. & C. Troughed Belt Gate Conveyors is proof of how easily they run. 





The idlers have very low friction and the belt is always free at its edges ; therefore the power needed 
is small enough to be easily transmitted by one drum. 

The big diameter of the drum, the drive only on the clean surface of the belt, and the uniform peri- 
pheral speed of the driving surface all lengthen belt life. Add to this, M. & C. correct loading and low 
belt tension, and it is no wonder that M. & C. belts can carry OVER HALF-A-MILLION TONS. 


Ask for booklets, seriesj.a. describing 


%k LOOP TAKE-UP FOR QUICK DAILY EXTENSIONS %*SHAKING CHUTE FOR COMPLETE CONTROL IN LOADING BIG OUTPUTS 
$¥SCRAPER FEEDER FOR AUTOMATIC LOADING OF THE BELT #%xAND MUCH ELSE ABOUT M. & C. TROUGHED BELT CONVEYORS 


MAVOR & COULSON LTD.  Gastie"Crambers, Castle Street, Sheffield, 
SRA I ETA OE TSS 
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For Safety in the Colliery use only 


WELDLESS STEEL CHAIN 


THE STRONGEST CHAIN IN THE WORLD for 


Couplings, Cage Bridles, 
Lashing Chains, Tail Chaims 
and General Purposes 





WELDLESS CHAINS L2: 


Gartsherrie, Coatbridge 
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PORTABLE 
HAULERS 


(electrical only) 


Deron ott te 
TOTALLY ENCLOSED 


10 H.P. Single Drum 
Portable Hauler 
(Buxton Certificate) 


COMPRESSED-AIR, STEAM, 
OR ELECTRICALLY DRIVEN. 


Single drum, double 
drum, endless rope. 


Send for ‘Haulages’’ Catalogue. 





LIGHT SECTION RAILS FOR PITS AND QUARRIES. 


The Sheepbridge Coal & Iron Co. Ltd. 
CHESTERFIELD. 
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Physical and Chemical 
Survey of the National 
Coal Resources 


The Fuel Research Board of the Department of Scientific and 
Industrial Research has undertaken a comprehensive survey of 
Britain’s coal resources. Reports on the results of the work have 


been issued continuously since 1922. Among them are :— 
- 


No. 7. Methods of Analysis of Coal. (1927.) gd. (10d.) 


No. 8. An Investigation of the Caking Power of Coal. (1927.) 15. 
(1s. 1d:) 

No. 10. “The Lancashire Coalfield. "The Wigan Four Feet Seam. (1927.) 
Sacwe4 Seite) 


No. 11. ‘The Coalfields of Scotland. "The Carbonisation of ‘* Kinneil 
Gas *’«Coal.s (1928!) “18: 64." (isasao ; 


No. 13. The Yorkshire, Nottinghamshire and Derbyshire Coalfield, 
South Yorkshire Area. ‘The Parkgate Seam. (1929.) 35.” 
(35200) 


No. 25. ‘The Yorkshire, Nottinghamshire and Derbyshire Coalfield, 
South Yorkshire Area. ‘The Silkstone Seam. (1932.) 15. 6d. 
(15. 8d.) 


No. 28. Methods for the Quantitative Analysis of Coal Ash, by J. G. King 
and H. E. Crossley. (1933.) 6d. (74.) 


No. 35. “The Yorkshire, Nottinghamshire and Derbyshire Coalfield, West 
Yorkshire Area—The Beeston Group of Coals. Upper Beeston 
Seam—Part I. (1935.) 25.6¢. (25. 9d.) 


Complete list of all these and other publications of the Fuel Research 
Board post free on application. 


All prices are net. Those in brackets include postage. 


HIS MAJESTY’S STATIONERY OFFICE 


LONDON W.C.2: Adastral House, Kingsway. 
EDINBURGH 2: 120, George Street; MANCHESTER 1: 26, York Street; 
CARDIFF: 1 St. Andrew’s Crescent ; BELFAST: 80 Chichester Street ; 
or through any Bookseller 
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SOLE MAKERS 


GANDY’S - SEACOMBE - CHESHIRE 


(The Gandy Belt Manufacturing Co. Ld.) 
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IMPORTANT 
DEVELOPMENT | 


25% INCREASE IN BATTERY CAPACITY 
MAXIMUM LIGHT 


In the K.G.2, a modified form of our standard K.G. 
miners’ hand lamp, we have by a re-arrangement of 
the plate assembly, and the addition of further 
positive tubes, increased the battery capacity by 25%. 


This allows the use of a 1°75 amp. bulb which will give 
the highest possible lumen output at the end of a nine 
hours’ shift, with ample reserve capacity against 
emergencies. The modification has been possible 
without any increase in weight or size of the lamp. 


Our 10 year Hire Maintenance Scheme offers outstanding 
advantages. Please write for full particulars and copy of 
Illustrated Brochure showing the complete range of lamps 
available. 


THE CONCORDIA ELECTRIC SAFETY LAMP CO. LID., 
LUMA WORKS, GARD FETs 


CAN ENCORE 
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The Government does not accept responsibility for statements from 
non-Official sources made in the advertisement pages of this publication, 
and the inclusion of any particular advertisement is no guarantee 


that the goods advertised therein have received official approval. 


FIFTEENTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SECRETARY FOR 
MINES FOR THE YEAR ENDED 3lst DECEMBER, 1935. 


PART I 
THE COAL MINING INDUSTRY IN 1935. 


1. GENERAL REVIEW. 


The past year was notable for the assurance given on behalf 
of the industry at the request of the Government that an organisa- 
tion for the complete and effective control of the sale of coal would 
be set up in each coal-mining district with co-ordination between 
districts through the Central Council, to be in operation not later 
than the middle of 1936. For some time there had been signs that 
the industry was considering the question of organised selling, 
and the decision to bring the schemes for organised selling into 
operation at an early date was taken because it was clear that it 
would not be possible otherwise to secure the improvement in net 
proceeds of the industry which would make it possible to meet 
reasonably the claim of the miners for improved wages. Pending the 
reorganisation, steps were taken to increase the prices under new 
contracts and, in addition, as a special measure, the industry sought 
to obtain, and in a large number of cases did obtain, from inland 
consumers a voluntary increase in the price of coal supplied after 
Ist January, 1936, under existing contracts. 

The improvement in output shown in 1934 was checked early 
in 1935, but there was some recovery after March which increased 
perceptibly towards the close of the year, stimulated by the threat 
of a cessation of supplies. For the year as a whole output was 
slightly greater than in 1934. 

The obstacles to the recovery of the export coal trade, which are 
both numerous and formidable, continue to increase, and there was 
a heavy reduction in shipments to Italy, Belgium and France. 
The loss, however, was partly compensated by increased shipments 
to the Irish Free State, Germany and Egypt. 

In the aggregate, shipments of coal abroad (including foreign 
bunkers and the equivalent of coke and manufactured fuel ex- 
ported) were slightly lower than in 1934 or 1933. On the other hand, 
supplies for home consumption have progressively increased since 
1933 and in 1935 were nearly as great as in 1930. 

Work at the mines was more regular than it had been since 
1929; but the number of persons employed had declined substan- 
tially. Thus, while fewer wage-earners were employed in 1935 the 
average amount of cash earnings showed some improvement over 
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1934 and 1929. New wage agreements were made in South Derby- 
shire and Cannock Chase during the year. 

By the summer it became clear that the downward tendency 
of the average pithead price of British coal had been checked, and, 
as the result of the improvement in prices which then began to be 
manifest the average price for the year as a whole was slightly higher 
than it was in 1934, while the excess of revenue over expenditure 
showed a further slight improvement. There has been no marked 
change since 1933 in the average price level of anthracite exported ; 
but that for coal has steadily improved. 


World Coal Output.—F¥ollowing upon increases of about 5 and 
9 per cent., respectively, in 1933 and 1934, it is estimated that world 
coal output showed a further increase of 2 or 3 per cent. in 1935, 
being approximately 1,113 million tons. It was still, however, 
some 200 million tons, or 15 per cent., less than the record figure 
of 1929. 

In Europe, exclusive of Russia, the output of coal increased by 
92 million tons to 497 million tons, while in the SONI Union the 
output of coal and lignite rose by 15 million tons to 1072 million tons, 
and in the United States of America by 3 million tons to 375 million 
tons. The increase, 84 million tons, in the output of Germany 
(including the Saar Territory) and the increases in the Soviet Union 
and the United States account in the aggregate for 264 million tons 
of the total net increase of nearly 28 million tons in world coal 
production in 1935. 

Amongst the chief coal-producing countries of Europe besides 
Great Britain and Germany, small increases in output were recorded 
in 1935 in Czechoslovakia and in. Belgium. In Poland, France 
and the Netherlands output declined as will be seen below: 

Output Increase (+-) or decrease (—) 


Country. in 1935. as compared with 1934. 

Million tons. Million tons. Per cent. 
Germany * Hy a “ae 142-46 + 8-43 + 6:3 
France* .. 3 me a 45-49 — 1-37 — 2-9 
Poland .. ie WE any 28-09 — 0-68 — 2:4 
Belgium 4 be ne 26:07 + 0:09 + 0-4 
Netherlands ei, ye ey 11-69 — 0:46 — 3°8 
Czechoslovakia .. che as 10-79 + 0:27 + 2-6. 


There was a further reduction in the heavy stocks of coal Aer 
coke which had accumulated at the mines in Europe since 1929. 
At the end of the year they were still approximately twice as heavy 
as at the end of 1929, though one-third less than at the end of 1932. 


Coal Exports and Bunker Shipments from the chief Exporting 
Couniries.—The expansion in coal shipments in international trade 
noted a year ago was checked in 1935, a slight improvement in cargo 
coal shipments being offset by a reduction in bunker coal shipments (so 

* For purposes of comparison the output of coal in the Saar Territory in 


1934 and 1935 has been included with that of Germany and excluded from 
the French output figures. 
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far as particulars of the latter are distinguishable). In the aggregate, 
coal shipments from those countries for which information is readily 
available amounted to 1122 million tons in 1935. 
Cargo and bunker coal shipments from the chief exporting 
countries* in 1929 and from 1933 to 1935 were as follows :— 
| Exports (Cargo Bunkers. 


Year. Shipments). 
Million tons. 
1929 Par Re be ef 135-35 24°75 (approx.) 
1933 x a4 ee bs 88-48 17-30 
1934 wid és #3 i. 95-65 17-11 
1935 re 95-91 16-76 


While the agg eepate ti ynients of coal showed little change 
as between 1934 and 1935, the changes in the direction of trade 
were by no means negligible, as will be seen below. 

Cargo coal shipments from Great Britain, Germany, Poland 
and the United States of America accounted for nine-tenths of the 
1935 total. In that year rather more than 10 million tons were 
exported from the Umited States, or # million tons less than in 1934, 
the reduction in shipments to Canada accounting for the bulk of 
this. Bunker coal shipments from the United States increased by 
about + million tons to nearly 14 million tons in 1935. 


Germany.—Coal exports from Germany (including small 
quantities of bunkers supplied to non-German vessels) increased 
from 214 million tons in 1934 to 26$ million tons in 1935. The 
1935 figures, however, include exports from the Saar Territory, 
which was restored to Germany in March, 1935, effect being given to 
the change in the French and German Customs records as from 
18th February. 

If suitable allowance is made for this it is found that the increase 
in German exports was about 4 million tons. Allowing for the inter- 
change of trade between Germany and the Saar in 1934 and 1935, 
and for coal exports from the Saar to countries other than Germany 
in January and the first half of February, 1935 (chiefly to France, 
Switzerland and Italy), the total quantity of coal exported from 
Germany (including the Saar) increased from about 263 million 
tons in 1934 to nearly 27 million tons in 1935. Including coal, coke 
and briquettes of coal and lignite, the total quantity exported from 
Germany and the Saar in 1934 was 36 million tons (in terms of coal) 
and approximately 37 million tons in 1935. 

Comparisons of the exports to certain countries are necessarily 
approximate. Those to France (excluding the Saar) amounted to 
7? million tons in 1934 and fell to less than 5$ million tons in 1935. 
This change reflects and is chiefly due to the curtailment of the 
demand for Saar coal following the return of the Saar Territory to 
Germany. The loss in French markets, however, was made good 


* Including Great Britain, Germany, Poland, the United States of 
America, France, Belgium, the Netherlands, Czechoslovakia, Soviet Union, 
British India and South Africa. 
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by increased exports of coal to Italy, which rose from 5 million tons 
in 1934 to about 7} million tons in 1935. 


Exports from Germany in 1934 to the Netherlands amounted to 
54 million tons, to Belgium nearly 3} million tons and to Czecho- 
slovakia and Switzerland together about 12 million tons in nearly 
equal proportions. In 1935 the corresponding figures for the 
Netherlands and Belgium are estimated to have been slightly lower 
and those to Czechoslovakia and Switzerland somewhat greater, 
especially to the former. Exports to these markets aggregated to 
102 million tons in 1934 and possibly + million tons less in 1935. 


As the result of the coal-cattle arrangement between Great 
Britain and the Irish Free State, German coal exports to the latter 
country practically ceased in January, total shipments falling from 
504,000 tons in 1934 to 62,000 tons in 1935. 


Exports to Scandinavia and the Baltic Sea, to other countries in 
the, Mediterranean Sea and Central Europe and to South and North 
America increased in the aggregate from 2} million tons in 1934 to 
34 million tons in 1935, substantial increases being recorded in each 
group of markets. 


Over a wide range of markets, German exports were assisted not 
only by the general subsidy from the levy on inland sales, but by the 
development of barter schemes, special foreign exchange facilities and 
similar devices. 


Poland.—Coal exports from Poland declined by nearly 
1 million tons, namely from 9% million tons in 1934 to 8? million tons 
in 1935. 


Exports to the Irish Free State ceased in January, 1935, in 
consequence of the Anglo-Irish arrangement previously referred to, 
shipments amounting to only 80,000 tons in 1935, as compared 
with 839,000 tons in 1934. 


Some improvement was shown in the aggregate of exports to 
Scandinavia and Baltic Sea countries, namely, from 3:35 to 3-50 
million tons, and in bunker coal shipments from Gdynia and Danzig, 
namely, from 0-44 to 0-56 million tons. To the chief remaining 
groups of markets exports declined : to Western Europe (including 
Germany, the Netherlands, Belgium, France and Switzerland) 
from 1-80 to 1-59 million tons; to Italy from 1-53 to 1-40 million 
tons; to Central Europe (including Austria, Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary, Yugoslavia and Roumania) from 1:40 to 1-24 million 
tons; and to Mediterranean countries (other than Italy) from 0-27 
to 0-25 million tons. 


British Coal Output.—From little more, than 207 million tons in 
1933, at the depth of the trade depression, output rose to 2203 
million tons in 1934 and 222} million tons in 1935. At the latter 
date, however, it was 352 million tons, or nearly 14 per cent., short 
of the tonnage of coal raised i in 1929. 
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In spite of the reduced tonnage shipped abroad, output in the 
chief coal exporting districts increased from 1033 million tons in 
1933 to about 111 million tons in 1934 and 1102 million tons in 
1935. As compared with 1933, output in 1935 increased by 
2% million tons in Durham, over 2 million tons in Scotland, 
1} million tons in Northumberland and by 2 million tons in South 
Wales and Monmouthshire. In the aggregate, these districts 
furnished over four-fifths of the coal exported in 1935 (including 
foreign bunker shipments). 


In the remaining districts, which are chiefly identified with coal 
for home requirements, output increased from about 1034 million 
tons in 1933 to nearly 110 million tons in 1934 and 1114 million 
tons in 1935. Of the increase since 1933, nearly 34 million tons 
were furnished by Yorkshire, 24 million tons by Staffordshire, 
Salop, Worcester and Warwick, 12 million tons by Derbyshire, 
Nottingham and Leicester, and over 4 million tons each by the 
Lancashire, Cheshire and North Wales district and by the ‘“‘ other 
English districts.” 


British Coal Exports——The continued deterioration in the 
economic and financial conditions of certain countries abroad led 
to a further contraction in the demand for British coal and con- 
ditions in the Mediterranean area caused some dislocation of trade. 
On the other hand, improving trade conditions elsewhere abroad 
were reflected in increased shipments to countries with which agree- 
ments have been concluded in recent years providing, amongst 
other things, for the importation of British coal. The coal-cattle 
arrangement with the Irish Free State led to the recovery of much 
of the trade which was lost in July, 1932. 

In the aggregate, 554 million tons of coal were shipped abroad 
in 1935, including the coal-equivalent of the coke and manufactured 
fuel exported and foreign bunker shipments. The corresponding 
quantity in 1934 was 57 million tons and in 1933 56% million tons. 

Exports of coke and manufactured fuel, equivalent to about 
4 million tons of coal, have shown little change since 1933. Foreign 
bunker coal shipments declined from 134 million tons in 1933 and 
1934 to 124 million tons in 1935. 

Exports of coal (cargo shipments) amounted to 38? million tons 
in 1935, 392 million tons in 1934 and 39 million tons in 1933. In 
the chief markets the loss of trade was greatest in Italy and France 
(over 1$ million tons less to each country as compared with 1933) 
and Belgium (# million tons), In Belgium a somewhat reduced 
rate of quota was operative throughout the year, but the marked 
fall in imports from the United Kingdom was principally due to the 
situation created by the revaluation of the Belgian currency at the 
end of March, coupled with the continuance in force of the coal 
import licence tax. In the case of France the falling off in ship- 
ments can largely be accounted for by a reduction in quota following 
a further general fall in demand. Towards the end of the year 
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shipments to Italy, which had fallen to a very low level in the 
early autumn owing to the difficulty of securing payment, prac- 
tically ceased with the unfavourable development of the political . 
situation. The aggregate tonnage of coal exported to these markets 
was about 15 million tons in 1933, 134 million tons in 1934 and. 
11 million tons in 1935. 


Exports of coal to the chief markets where there has been an 
expansion of trade since 1933, showed the following increases :. 
Irish Free State, over + million tons; Sweden and Germany, 
% million tons each; Egypt, Norway and Denmark, between 
4 to 4 million tons each; and Gibraltar and Finland, + million tons 
each. In the aggregate, exports to these countries have increased 
from 114 million tons in 1933 to 134 million tons in 1934 and 
15 million tons in 1935. The increase in shipments to Germany 
was due to the steady increase in the quota, which in accordance 
with the provisions of the Exchange of Notes of April, 1933, varies 
with German consumption, and to the satisfactory working of the 
Payments Agreement of Ist November, 1934. 


For all other countries changes in demand since 1933 practically 
offset each other, reductions being recorded in the exports to 
Brazil, the Netherlands, Canada and Uruguay, and increases in the 
exports to Spain, the Argentine Republic, Portugal and Algeria. 


Sized steam coal accounted for no less than 22:8 per cent., and all 
sized coal (including anthracite) represented 32-5 per cent. of total 
exports. The corresponding figures for 1930 were 14-5 per cent. 
(for sized steam coal) and 20-2 per cent. (for the total shipment of 
sized coal including anthracite). In 1927, the earliest year for which 
such particulars are available, they were 8-3 per cent. and 11-0 per 
cent., respectively. Not only has the proportion of sized coal 
increased but partly owing to the striking increase in shipments of 
sized anthracite the total exports of sized coal were 14 million tons 
or 13-1 per cent. higher than in 1930. . 

Coal shipments (including foreign bunkers) from the Bristol 
Channel ports amounted to 184 million tons in 1935, nearly $ million 
tons less than in 1934. From the North-East Coast ports shipments 
declined by over 1 million tons to 154+ million tons; and from the © 
Scottish ports by } million tons to 8 million tons. From the Humber 
ports shipments were nearly 6 million tons and from the North-West 
Coast ports nearly 24 million tons, approximately the same as in 
1934. 

Shipments in the aggregate in 1935 were 19} million tons less 
than in 1930, the reduction at the chief groups of ports being 82 
million tons from the Bristol Channel, 6 million tons from the North 
East Coast, over 2# million tons from the Humber and 14 million 
tons from the North-West Coast. Only at the Scottish ports were 
shipments appreciably the same as they were five years earlier, 
though this also applies to foreign bunker shipments from the 
Humber ports. 
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An examination of the changes in shipments to the various 
markets since 1930 shows that the decline of 194 million tons in 
the total shipments of United Kingdom coal in 1935, as compared 
with the earlier year, is accounted for by the loss of 16} million 
tons in trade with six of the principal European countries, viz., those 
where quantitative restrictions have been imposed on. the importa- 
tion and consumption of foreign coal, in the interests of the native 
industry (7.e., France, Belgium, the N etherlands, Germany and Spain), 
and Italy, where abnormal conditions now obtain, and by a reduction 
of 3 million tons in coal as bunkers in home ports. The aggregate 
tonnage of coal exported to all destinations other than the restricted 
markets named above was, in fact, slightly greater in 1935 than in 
1930. 


Ivade Agreemenis.—The discussions with Italy referred to in 
the Report for 1934 were continued in 1935, but were interrupted 
by measures taken by the Italian Government in February to 
restrict, znter alia, imports of British coal to 35 per cent. of the 
quantities imported during the period 16th February to 31st March, 
1934. A Trade and Payments Agreement* was concluded in April, 
under which the United Kingdom quota for coal was fixed at 80 per 
cent. of the quantity imported in the corresponding period of 1934. 
The Agreement, however, failed to work satisfactorily and delays 
in payment for coal exported to Italy became increasingly serious 
during the summer, with the result that by the autumn exports 
to Italy had fallen to less than one-third of the normal level. In 
November, the imposition of financial sanctions under the Treaty 
of Peace (Covenant of the League of Nations) Order of 25th October, 
brought about an almost complete cessation of coal exports. 

Negotiations for a new commercial agreement with Spain were 
begun in March, and were temporarily suspended in August. Delay 
in securing payment for United Kingdom products, including coal, 
exported to Spain increased during the year, and in December the 
possibilities of a Clearing Agreement were explored, a Payments Agree- 
ment} being eventually concluded at the beginning of January, 
1936. 

The negotiations with the Government of Uruguay, referred to 
in the Report for 1934, resulted in the conclusion of a Trade and 
Payments Agreementt on the 26th June. This Agreement pro- 
vided, inter alia, for the maintenance of the existing share of the 
United Kingdom coal trade in the Uruguayan market, for the 
stabilisation of duties and other charges on imports of United 
Kingdom fuel, and for the provision of adequate exchange. Pro- 
vision is made for consultation between the two Governments, 
should the case require, to ensure the maintenance of that share. 
The Agreement was ratified and came into ie he on 3rd 
February, 1936. 


* Cmd. 4888. - + Cmd. 5058. t Cmd. 4940. 
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In January, an understanding was reached with the Government 
of the Irish Free State, which resulted in practically the whole 
of the Free State market being recovered for the United Kingdom. 
In consequence of this, exports to the Free State, which had been 
1,040,000 tons in 1934, rose to 2,068,000 tons in 1935. Early in 
1936 it was agreed that the arrangement should continue, and it 
is expected that there will be a further small increase in shipments 
of United Kingdom coal. 

In April, the opportunity afforded by the visit of the Egyptian 
Commercial Mission was taken to discuss with the Egyptian Govern- 
ment the position of United Kingdom coal and coke in that market. 

The Agreements with Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Finland, 
Iceland, Latvia, Lithuania, Estoma, the Argentine and Germany, 
continued in operation throughout 1935, and shipments of United 
Kingdom coal to these countries amounted to. 13,498,000 tons, as 
compared with 13,094,000 tons in 1934. 

Reference was made in the Report for 1934 to litigation affecting 
the position of United Kingdom coal in Canada. A conviction 
was recorded in February in the case of the second group of 5 
Companies, and in December the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council held itself to be incompetent to hear the Appeal of the 
first group of 5 Companies, whose conviction had been upheld 
on Appeal in 1934 by the Canadian Appeals Court. 


International Agreements. (a) Regulation of Export Market.— 
Little further progress was made in 1935 towards the international 
regulation of the export market. The abnormal political and 
economic developments during the year resulted, to some extent, 
in considerable interference with the normal distribution of 
markets, and prospects of agreement were not enhanced by the 
continued restrictions on the freedom of international trade, 
and by the lack of any common monetary standard among the 
coal exporting countries. 

The Agreement between the United Kingdom and Polish Coal 
Industries, referred to in the Report for 1934, came into force at the 
beginning of the year, and continued to operate successfully. 

At a meeting of the Economic Committee of the League of Nations. 
in May, the progress made during the past year in the direction of 
the international organisation of the coal market was reviewed, and 
the hope was expressed that the collaboration between the United 
Kingdom and Polish industries would be extended to other coal- 
exporting countries. The Committee declared its intention of 
following developments closely, and of informing the Council as soon 
as any opportunity for the conclusion of a wider international agree- 
ment should present itself. | 

(6) Hours of Labour Convention.—The 69th Session of the 
Governing Body of the International Labour Convention was held. 
in January, 1935, and it was then decided to place upon the Agenda 
of the 19th Session of the International Labour.Conference to be held. 
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in June, 1935, the partial revision of the Convention in respect of 
the following four points :— 
(1) the prohibition of Sunday work; 
(2) the maximum daily hours of work of men engaged 
underground on certain kinds of continuous work; 
(3) preparatory and supplementary work of certain under- 
ground storemen, enginemen, drivers, etc. ; 


(4) the week-end change over of shifts for underground 
fanmen and pumpmen. 


At this Session the Convention was revised in respect of these four 
points. The revised Convention provides that on Sundays and legal 
public holidays, workers shall have a rest period of twenty-four 
consecutive hours, of which at least eighteen fall within a Sunday or 
public holiday. 

Provision is also made for increased extension of permitted hours 
in the case of workers engaged on continuous operations, storemen, 
enginemen, locomotive drivers and those in charge of pumping and 
ventilation machinery. 

Since the British Government’s previous objections to ratification 
have now been satisfactorily met, H.M. Government has announced 
that it is prepared to ratify this Convention simultaneously with the 
other six countries named in the text of the Convention. 


Coal used at Home for Industrial, Transport, Domestic and all other 
purposes.—With the marked improvement in industry the quantity 
of coal available for consumption for all purposes in Great Britain 
increased from 1484 million tons in 1933 to 1614 million tons in 
1934 and nearly 1644 million tons in 1935. This was little short of 
the corresponding figure for 1930 and compares with 173} million 
tons in 1929. 

The improvement in industrial conditions has been most marked 
in the heavy industries and the increased consumption of coal and 
coke in the iron and steel trades in 1935 was equivalent to # million 
tons of coal, as compared with 1934, following an increase of nearly 
4 million tons in the latter year. 


Amalgamations.—Eight further schemes were completed during 
1935 without recourse to the compulsory powers of the Railway and 
Canal Commission. 

A scheme for the compulsory amalgamation of some 60 concerns 
in West Yorkshire was submitted to the Commission, but was 
rejected. Of the schemes completed, one of particular interest 
was in South Wales, whereby the Powell Duffryn Associated 
Collieries, Limited, became the largest coal producing unit in the 
United Kingdom, operating 93 pits and employing 37,600 workers 
at the date of the amalgamation. Other schemes were also com- 
pleted in North Staffordshire, Warwickshire, Lanarkshire, Ayrshire, 
Lancashire, Yorkshire and Somerset. 

Since the passing of the Mining Industry Act, 1926, therefore, 
49 schemes (reduced by subsequent amalgamations to 35) have been 
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carried through, affecting 415 pits or levels employing about 235,000 
workers at the date of the most recent amalgamation. 


Coastwise Coal Shipments.—A small increase in coastwise cargo. 
coal shipments was recorded in 1935, which was shared by the 
chief groups of ports, except those of Scotland and the Humber. 
Altogether, nearly 22 million tons of (cargo) coal were shipped in 
this way during the year, as compared with 214 million tons in 1934 
and 194 million tons in 1933. Bunker coal shipped for the use of 
coastwise vessels amounted to 1? million tons or nearly the same 
quantity as in 1934, and compares with 14 million tons in 1933. 

Of the increase of about 24 million tons in cargo coal shipments 
since 1933, more than 1?# million tons is accounted for by consign- 
ments to the Thames, 13? million tons being shipped in this way in 
1935, as compared with 92 million tons in 1913. Of the coal and 
coke brought to London and the neighbourhood before the war 
52 per cent. was seaborne and in 1934, 67 per cent. 

Coal shipments to Northern Ireland amounted in 1935 to over 
2 million tons and showed little change as compared with 1934 or 
1933. Including coal exported to the Irish Free State, 4} million 
tons of coal were shipped to Ireland in 1935, as compared with 
approximately 4? million tons, on the average, in 1909-13. 

Coal Prices. (a) At Mine.—The effect of the successful efforts 
made at the end of 1935 to secure a voluntary increase in coal 
prices at home will not be manifest until 1936; but as contrasted 
with an almost continuous reduction since the end of 1930 the 
fall in coal prices was checked in the summer months of 1935, and 
in the last quarter of the year prices were higher than in the corre- 
sponding period of the previous year. Taking the year as a whole 
the average net selling value at the mine of all saleable coal raised, 
including mine consumption and miners’ coal, was 13s. per ton, 
compared with 12s. 103d. per ton in 1934 and 13s. 7d: per ton in 
1930. 

The recovery in average coal prices at the mine in 1935 compared 
with 1934 was widespread, the chief increases being 14d. per ton in 
Durham and progressively greater for Welsh anthracite, in Cumber- 
land, Kent, North Wales, Central Scotland, Fife, etc., South Stafford- 
shire and Worcester, Northumberland, West Scotland and the 
Lothians (Mid and East) where it amounted to 74d. per ton. In 
other districts, the increase amounted to less than 1d. per ton, 
except in the following where the average price fell by less than 1d. 
per ton in West Yorkshire, Cannock Chase and Shropshire, over ld. 
per ton in South Yorkshire, and progressively lower in Warwickshire, 
Leicestershire, Forest of Dean, to 34d. per ton in South Derbyshire. 

As compared with 1930 the average price at the mine in 1935 
was higher in Leicester, South Derbyshire, West Scotland, Somerset 
and South Staffordshire and Worcester; the improvement in the 
last-named district being over ls. per ton. On the other hand, prices 
were lower in all other districts, the reduction amounting to over 
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9d. per ton in Durham, Forest of Dean, Cumberland, South Wales 
and North Staffordshire, the latter showing a reduction of 1s. 7d. 
per ton. 
The course of British coal prices at the mine since 1930 is com- 
pared below with the course of values in the chief coal-producing 
countries for which information is available :— 


Percentage 

proportion 

Country. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. of World 

Output in 
1934. 

1930 = 100-0 
Great Britain A 99-1 97-6 95:8 94-7 20:3 
Germany .. ay 87-5 74-9 ta ely’ 69°8 11°3 
France e ri 88-4 78:5 i ps 69-9 4°3 
Belgium .. ad 79-7 69-5 61-8 55-2 2-4 
United States of 
America :— 

Anthracite mh 97-3 87:4 81:7 83:7 4°7 
Bituminous Coal 90:4 77-1 78:2 102-7 29°6 
India we My 97-9 86-9 79-4 73-4 2:0 
Japan a 88-3 82-3 97-7 111-2 3:3 


These results are based upon values in terms of national currencies 
and except in the United States of America and Japan, show a con- 
tinuance of the downward movement since 1930. The striking 
increase in the value of American bituminous coal is chiefly due to 
the effect of the Bituminous Coal Code of Fair Competition under 
the National Industrial Recovery Act, 1933, which has since been 
invalidated by a judgment of the U.S.A. Supreme Court. The chief 
objects of this Code were the improvement of prices and labour 
conditions at the mines. Between 1930 and 1934 the price level in 
terms of national currencies in Continental European Countries (in- 
cluding Poland) fell by about one-third, while that of British coal fell 
by little more than 5 per cent. 


(0) Export Coal Values—On the whole, the average value of 
British coal exported has shown a rising tendency since 1933. 
As declared, this was 16s. 4d. per ton f.o.b. in 1935, compared with 
16s. ld. per ton in 1934 and 1933 and 16s. 8d. per ton f.o.b. in 
1930. 

Of the chief kinds of coal and anthracite exported for which 
separate particulars are recorded in the Official Trade Accounts, 
the average value of large house coal fell 6d. per ton and sized anthra- 
cite by 5d. per ton, as compared with 1934, the latter being a con- 
tinuance of the downward movement since 1930. Gas coal, both 
sized and through and through, showed no change; while for other 
kinds of coal and anthracite increases ranging from ld. to 8d. per 
ton were recorded, more than three-fifths of the total exports 
showing increases of 3d. to Sd. per ton. The average value of large 
anthracite increased by 8d. per ton. It has been rising slowly but 
almost continuously since 1928. 

Since 1930 the relative importance of steam coal and anthracite 
exports has increased, particularly sized qualities, while that of gas 
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and other sorts of coal has declined, and changes in the quality of 
these exports tend to disturb the comparability of the average values 
based upon the aggregate tonnage of coal and anthracite exported. 
Making such allowance as is practicable for these changes, the average 
price level of anthracite has fallen by about 2 per cent. since 1930 
and that of coal, other than anthracite, by 44 per cent. In the case 
of the former there has, however, been little change since 1933, while 
the average price level of the latter has improved by 24 to 3 per cent. 

The fall in coal export prices since 1930 has been less than the 
fall in commodity prices generally at home; but the greater stability 
of the former is somewhat deceptive having regard to the revaluation 
of sterling in 1931. This factor should not be overlooked when 
comparing British export values with those of countries abroad, 
though its effect differs accordingly as a larger or a smaller proportion 
of trade is carried on with countries maintaining a gold currency 
and those within the sterling area. 

In terms of national currencies export coal values abroad showed 
little change in 1935, as compared with 1934, those for Belgium and 
France showing some increase. Since 1930 the average value of 
Polish coal exported has fallen by 45 per cent. in terms of zloty 
and that of Germany by 544 per cent. in terms of Reichmarks. In 
the case of Germany the average f.o.b. value of the coal exported 
was slightly lower than the average pithead value of all coal raised — 
both in 1934 and in 1935, 


Employment.—F¥ ollowing a check in 1934 to the precipitate fall 
in the number of persons employed there was a further decline in 
1935 when the average number in employment was 769,500, as 
compared with 788,200 in 1934 and 956,700 in 1929. 

At the same time, the regularity of work has sensibly increased 
in recent years. On the average, the improvement in the number 
of man-shifts worked per person employed was approximately 
equal to 4 week in 1933, 2 weeks in 1934 and 4 week in 1935, or a 
total of 3 “weeks since 1932. 

In districts where the effects of seasonal trade are most pro- 
nounced, namely, in Yorkshire, Lancashire and the Midland counties, 
the time lost at the mines through want of trade in 1935 amounted, 
on the average, to 114 weeks, as compared with nearly 16 weeks in 
1932. Elsewhere, hes average time so lost has declined from rather 
more than 6 weeks to 23 weeks. 

Combining the number of persons employed and the number 
of days on which coal was wound, namely, 2464 days in 1935 and 
the highest recorded since 1929, the volume of employment was 
23 per cent. greater than in 1932, as compared with an increase in 
the output of coal of 64 per cent. Since 1929 the volume of 
employment has declined by nearly 22 per cent., while the reduction 
in coal output has been nearly 14 per cent. 


Use of Machinery Belowground.—Steady progress continded to 
be made in mechanical mining at coal mines in this country. The 
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proportion of the total output cut by machines in 1935 was 
51 per cent.; while 43 per cent. was dealt with by mechanical 
conveyors and loaders below-ground. In 1928, the earliest year for 
which complete particulars of conveyors are available, the pro- 
portion of output cut by machines was 26 per cent. and 12 per cent. 
was dealt with by conveyors. It will thus be seen that, while the 
proportion of machine-cut coal has doubled since 1928, the pro- 
portion conveyed and loaded mechanically is now three and a half 
times as great as it was at that time. 


Of the 2,539 mines at work in 1928 under the Coal Mines Act, 
coal-cutting machines were in use at 908, and mechanical conveyors 
and loaders at 430 mines, the corresponding numbers in 1935 being 
844 and 592, respectively, out of 2,075 mines at work. Notwith- 
standing the severe depression in trade since 1930, there has been 
little change in the number of mines employing coal-cutting 
machines; but the number of mines employing mechanical con- 
veyors and loaders has steadily increased. The tonnage of coal 
dealt with by both, however, has increased progressively. 


The majority of the mines at work, including numerous small 
mines, are still dependent wholly or chiefly upon hand-getting 
without conveying; while those mines employing mechanical 
appliances now produce a much larger quantity by such methods 
than formerly. The average quantity of coal cut by machine was 
134,000 tons per mine employing machines in 1935, as compared 
with 67,500 tons in 1928; and the average quantity dealt with by 
mechanical conveyors and loaders was 161,500 tons per mine in 
1935 and 65,000 tons in 1928. From this it appears that the 
expansion in mechanical mining in recent years has been by the 
extended use of machines in mines already using them, rather than 
by the introduction of machines in more mines. 


The use of drills for boring shot-holes has been long established, 
and the number has grown from 5,504 in 1928 to 6,857 in 1935. 
The universal post-war development in the use of pneumatic picks 
is reflected to some extent in colliery practice though to a far less 
extent than abroad. The number of pneumatic picks used for 
ripping and similar work has increased from 1,318 to 3,088, while 
pneumatic picks used for coal-getting have increased from 934 to 
5,524 and the quantity of coal dealt with from a little more than 
1 million tons in 1928 to 94 million tons in 1935. In 1930, 371 of 
these pneumatic picks were used for getting down coal in conjunction 
with coal-cutting machines, the corresponding number in 1935 being 
967. There has thus been a notable growth in the use of pneumatic 
picks, particularly for coal-getting; but hitherto this development 
has been confined chiefly to the Durham, Yorkshire, Lancashire 
and Cheshire and the South Wales and Monmouthshire districts. 
In 1935 these districts accounted for 86 per cent. of all the coal dealt 
with by pneumatic picks. 
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As was previously shown, the expansion of mechanical conveying 
and loading at coal mines below-ground in recent years has been 
fairly rapid and this expansion has been accompanied by a marked 
change in application due, no doubt, to changes in the conditions 
of the workings to which it has been applied. In 1930, the first 
year for which particulars were recorded in detail, two-thirds of the 
total tonnage of coal mechanically conveyed and loaded was 
dealt with by face conveyors only and one-third by face and gate 
conveyors. In 1935, the proportion dealt with by the former had 
declined to 43 per cent. and that of the latter had risen to 57 per cent. 
Mechanical gate-end loaders are used extensively with face 
conveyors, the proportion of the entire tonnage mechanically 
conveyed and loaded which was dealt with by loaders in conjunction 
with face conveyors being 25 per cent. in 1930 and 22 per cent. in 
1935. Where gate-end conveyors are employed there is much less 
necessity for loading machines, the proportion so dealt with being 
3 and 2 per cent., respectively, in 1930 and 1935. 

From the following statement it will be seen that despite the 
fall in the proportion of coal dealt with by face conveyors, 
without gate conveyors, the tonnage actually treated has increased, 
more especially where loading machines are in use. 





By Face By Face and Gate 
Conveyors. Conveyors ae Total Propor- 
SS Toe 
Year , Gonveved de oe 
; Direct With Direct With wtf ade | Total 
into Gate-end into Lena \ call ~ | Output. 
Tubs. Loaders. Tubs. ea Wis she rh ya 
1,000 Tons. 
1930 17,663 10,632 12,784 1,416 42,495 17 
1931 17,527 11,351 16,966 1,464 47,308. pid 
1932 17,858 12,847 20,676 1,285 52,666 25 
1933 19,383 15,010 26,140 1,623 62,156 30 
1934 20,699 18,576 39,772 2,446 81,493 37 
1935 20,666 20,710 52,462 1,773 95,611 43 





2. FuEL TREATMENT AND UTILISATION. 


Economies in fuel consumption in recent years——In the Annual 
Report for 1932 attention was directed to the economies which 
had been effected during the last 20 or 30 years in the use of coal. 
Information is now available which enables a closer estimate to be 
made of the economies in fuel consumption effected at industrial 
establishments between the years 1924 and 1930. 

According to the Fourth Census of Production the estimated 
total consumption of solid fuel for all industrial purposes in 1930 
was 101 million tons of coal and about 16 million tons of coke, of 
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which not less than 37 million tons of coal and 2 million tons of 
coke were used for power purposes, 1.e., for driving engines. 


Compared with 1924 (Third Census) the consumption of coal and 
coke for industrial purposes in 1930 declined by 11 per cent., while 
the volume of industrial output generally increased by not less than 
9 per cent. Comparing the changes in the volume of output between 
1924 and 1930 in each of the trades covered by the Census and in 
the quantity of fuel consumed, it is estimated that had conditions 
in 1930 been the same as in the earlier year, approximately 20 million 
tons more coal and coke would have been used, thus giving an 
economy in use equal to a rate of about 24 per cent. per annum. 


Production of Oil Products from Coal and other Indigenous 
Materials —On pages 15-18 of the last Report of the Secretary for 
Mines, the production of oil from coal and shale indigenous to this 
country, or from products derived therefrom, was reviewed for the 
last few years, and the following is in continuation of that review. 


Production of Light Oils. 


Statistics of the production of light oils from indigenous materials 
have been collected for 1935 under the provisions of the British 
Hydrocarbon Oils Production Act, 1934. The total production of 
refined light oils, coming within the statutory definition, obtained by 
hydrogenation and at gas works, coke ovens, tar distilleries and low- 
temperature carbonisation works, from coal, coal tar and tar oils, 
amounted to 79 million gallons. Of this quantity about 66 million 
gallons was refined motor spirit (including motor benzole). The 
other 13 million gallons comprised 90’s benzole, 90’s toluole, 90’s 
xylole, solvent and heavy naphtha, pure benzene, pure toluene, 
pure xylene, and a small quantity of other refined products. These 
figures compare with a total production in 1934 of 50 million gallons 
of refined light oils, of which 40 million gallons were motor benzole 
and 10 million gallons were other products. The hydrogenation 
plant was not in operation in 1934. 


The Scottish shale oil industry produced some 104 million gallons 
of motor spirit (including naphtha), as compared with 143 million 
gallons in 1934. The reduction is due to considerable changes which 
have taken place in the proportions of the various refined products 
obtained from shale oil. These are referred to in the Report of the 
Petroleum Department (page 97). This quantity of 10! million 
gallons, together with the 66 million gallons mentioned above, makes, 
for 1935, a total of over 76 million gallons of home-produced motor 
spirit, which compares with a total of 544 million gallons in 1934. 


Of the 66 million gallons of refined motor spirit produced from coal 
_and coal products, coke ovens make the largest contribution, viz., 
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264 million gallons. This was followed by an output of 20? million 
gallons of coal-petrol by the hydrogenation process, 103 million 
gallons at tar distilling works, and 83 million gallons at gas works. . 


The output of refined motor spirit from gas works increased in 
1935 by 16-2 per cent., as compared with the previous year. On 
the basis of coal carbonised at gas works, those which took out the 
benzole represented 44-4 per cent., compared with 372 per cent. in 
1934. Moreover, the average yield of crude benzole per ton of coal 
carbonised at gas works which extracted spirit increased from 2-02 
gallons in 1934 to 2-16 gallons in 1935. 


The output of refined motor spirit from coke oven works increased 
in 1935 by 7:5 per cent. On the basis of coal carbonised at coke 
ovens, those which took the benzole out of their gas represented 
97-6 per cent. of the total. The enhanced production from this 
source has been mainly due to the greater demand for metallurgical 
coke by the iron and steel industry. The average yield at coke ovens 
has increased only very slightly, being 3-03 gallons per ton of coal 
carbonised in 1935, compared with 3-01 gallons in 1934. At some 
of the new ovens the yields are much above the average. 


Production of Heavy Oils. 


From information supplied voluntarily by those who were 
required to furnish particulars of the production of light oils it is 
shown that in 1935 nearly 93 million gallons of creosote and heavy 
oils were produced in this country from coal tars obtained from the 
carbonisation of coal and from the distillation of shale. This 
compares with 90 million gallons in 1934. For the years 1930 
to 1933, the quantities (based on estimates furnished by the trade) 
were approximately 91, 77, 62 and 72 million gallons, respectively. 


A year or two ago, considerable quantities of creosote were 
used as a fuel oil, but since then the export market has materially 
improved, and a new demand has arisen in connexion with the 
hydrogenation plant at Billingham. These markets offer higher 
prices than those obtainable for creosote as a boiler fuel. 


Effect on home-produced Fuels of Taxation on imported Heavy 
Oils —The duty of 1d. per gallon on imported heavy hydrocarbon 
oils which was first imposed in 1933 was renewed in 1934 and also 
in 1935. Information supplied to the Department by the Coal 
Utilisation Council and other trade organisations shows that since 
the duty was imposed in April, 1933, and down to February, 1936, 
there have been conversions from oil to coal and coal products, and 
business retained, which, but for the duty, would have been lost to 
oil, amounting in terms of coal to an annual rate of consumption 
of 1,428,000 tons. This tonnage represents work for over 5,000 
miners. | 
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On 8th August, 1935, the duty of ld. per gallon on imported 
heavy oil was increased to 8d. per gallon in the case of heavy oil 
used as a fuel for road transport purposes. Heavy oils obtained 
from coal and certain other indigenous materials, are not subject to 
duty, and this preference has resulted in research being undertaken 
by the industries, concerned with the object of producing an oil 
suitable for use in the diesel type of engine. 


Mechanical Coal Cleaning.—There was again a considerable 
increase in the quantity of coal dealt with in mechanical cleaning 
plants belonging to colliery undertakings. In 1935 the total 
quantity dealt with was about 92 million tons, or nearly 44 million 
tons above the total in the previous year. Nearly all districts 
shared in the increase. The proportion of the total saleable output 
which was mechanically cleaned rose to nearly 414 per cent., as 
compared with just over 394 per cent. in 1934. 


Of the methods of treatment, washing continues to be the most 
used; 77,586,707 tons, or 84-4 per cent. of the total tonnage of 
cleaned coal being dealt with at washeries, as compared with 
14,173,519 tons, or 15-4 per cent., at dry cleaning plants. 


Full particulars showing for each district the quantities of 
saleable coal mechanically cleaned are given in Table 8 of Appendix A. 


Pulverised Fuel for Industrial Use.—The progressive increase in 
the use of pulverised fuel for industrial purposes which has taken 
place since 1929, continued during 1935. In the following table, 
the consumption, classified according to the kind of undertaking, 
is shown for 1929, when statistics were first collected, and for the 
past three years. 





a 1929. 1933. | 1934. | 1935. 





Tons. 
For Steam Raising : 

(a) By Collieries .. ey 229,304 

(6) By Commercial Firms 525,843 

(c) By Authorised Electri- 

cal Undertakers* .. 714,513 | 1,455,178 | 1,629,086 | 1,922,000t 

For Heating : 

(a) In Metallurgical Fur- 


479,112 551,469 572,971 
630,020 589,644 669,056 





naces, etc. . 41,077 87,432 129,170 170,003 
(6) In Cement and other 
kilns .. nv .. | 1,244,421 | 1,363,988 | 1,602,422 | 1,753,315 


ios\ek ree «+ | 2,200,198 


4,015,730 | 4,501,791 | 5,087,345 





* The particulars for Local Authorities relate to the year ended 31st March 
of the year following that shown. 


+ Provisional figure. 
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The number of undertakings, apart from the cement industry, 
furnishing particulars in respect of the year 1929 and of the last 
three years, was as follows :— 

120... keoass 1934. 1935. 


For Steam Raising : 


Colliery Companies i Tey 29 32 28 
Other Commercial Firms. . eA ae 29 35 34 
Authorised Electrical Undertakers 18 20 22 22 

For Heating Purposes : 
Metallurgical Firms ra MAS |) 55 78 96 
POtal yy AN Pt f, 133 167 180 


—— ——— _—— __— 


The consumption of pulverised fuel in 1935 exceeded 5 million 
tons, an increase of 13 per cent. over 1934, and of 85 per cent. over 
1929. 

At a number of plants, the coal pulverised is of an inferior 
quality, and this can doubtless be justified, particularly where the 
coal is used at collieries, or is carried only short distances. High 
ash content, however, tends to increase the cost of pulverising, 
as greater power is needed to secure the proper degree of fineness, and 
makes the disposal of the ash a more difficult matter. An additional 
drawback is the presence of ankerites, pyrites, etc., which cause 
excessive wear to the grinding media. 

Coals of low volatile content have not generally been regarded 
as suitable to burn in pulverised form. Anthracite, anthracite duff 
and bituminous coals with a volatile content as low as 13 per cent. 
have, however, been used, from which it would appear that in 
certain cases low volatile coals are suitable. 

The cement industry was the first to adopt pulverised fuel 
firing, and up to 1932 it could claim to be the largest consumer. 
Since then, however, the electricity generating industry has become 
the largest user, despite the fact that the cement industry increased 
its consumption from 1,244,421 tons in 1929 to 1,753,315 tons in 
1935. 

The growth in the use of this fuel by the metallurgical industry 
is again particularly worthy of note, the increase being nearly 32 per 
cent. over 1934. In 1935, there were 107 installations, belonging to: 
96 firms, and the pulverised fuel was used by the following sections : 
heating and re-heating, 91,400 tons; smelting, including melting, 
41,600 tons; annealing, 25,700 tons; and copper refining, 12,200: 
tons. Pulverised fuel firing has replaced oil firing in the metal- 
lurgical industry during the last year or two by many thousands of 
tons. 


Type of Burner. 


The fundamental requirement of a burner for pulverised fuel 
firing is that it should give a flame suitable for use in the particular 
furnace in which the coal is to be burned. The short flame burner 
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enables a smaller combustion chamber to be used for a given size 
of boiler. In the fire-tube type of boiler where the combustion 
chamber is relatively small, the short flame burner is almost entirely 
used. The following figures summarize the information supplied 
in regard to types of burners. 





Type of Burner. 


Short Flame. Long Flame. 





Type of Boiler 
and 
Class of User. 





Tons of Coal consumed. 











1934. 1935. 1934. | 1935. 

Water-tube .. as .« | 1,481,801 | 1,743,628 { 1,164,519 | 1,291,977 
Laricashire.”.. ai buy 109,341 97,794 10,656 25,065 
Scotch Marine Pr ae pla Wp 5,563 1,010 — 
Authorised Electricity,|;: 

Undertakings ste ui 715,634 915,845 913,452 | 1,006,155 
Collieries .. we fh 355,641 331,219 195,828 241,752 
Commercial Establishments 522,739 599,921 66,905 69,135 








Total Ay .. | 1,594,014 | 1,846,985 | 1,176,185 | 1,317,042 


The general operation of the short flame type of burner is 
claimed in many instances of industrial firing to be as good as that 
obtained in similar oil-fired furnaces, and, in addition, considerable 
economy in fuel costs is said to be effected. 


Type and Size of Boiler. 


The following table is of interest in showing the quantities of 
pulverised fuel utilised for steam raising according to the type and 
size of boiler : 





Quantity of Coal Consumed in 1935. 





Total 
Quantity 
Type and Size of Boiler. At At of Coal 
At Commercial Authorised Total, Consumed 
Collieries. Establish- Electricity 1935. in 1934. 
ments. Undertakings. 
Lancashire .. Peet £2.00 10,474 —— 122,859 119,997 
Scotch Marine eis — 5,563 — 5,563 3,882 
Water-Tube : 
Up to 15,000 Ibs. /hr. 4,778 | 27,635 oo 32,413 64,938 
15,001—30,000 __,, 174,428 | 70,339 5,130 249,897 196,456 
30,001—50,000_,, 281,380 | 65,197 11,635 358,212 345,797 
50,001—75,000 _,, com 15,900 158,075 173,975 179,235. 
Over 75,000 a -—— 473,948 | 1,747,160 | 2,221,108 | 1,859,894. 


Total Water-Tube a 
Boilers | 460,586 | 653,019 | 1,922,000 | 3,035,605 | 2,646,320 

Total of all Boilers : aR Seats AVR IIT (Fe Ra Ee ORC GV ENS ROR LAR EMT Ii SRO, Se Renae OO: 

1935 Ag .. |572,971 7) 669,056 ‘| 1,922,000 | 3,164,027 et 





1934 a .. |551,469 | 589,644 | 1,629,086 2,770,199 
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The above figures show that 96 per cent. of the total consumption 
of pulverised fuel for steam raising takes place in water-tube boilers, 
and that 70 per cent. is consumed in boilers of over 75,000 Ibs. per . 
hour capacity. 


Types of Grinding Mills. 


The mills used for grinding the coal can be divided into three 
groups, viz.: (a) impact (or beater) type where pulverisation of the 
coal is effected by impact, or attrition by means of moving media, 
the machine being a high-speed one connected direct to the boiler ; 
(0) ring and roller type of medium speed where the coal is ground 
between contiguous surfaces, usually by means of rollers or balls 
over a Stationary plate; and (c) ball type of slow speed where the 
grinding is effected by crushing by means of a number of loose balls 
moving within a rotating drum. Included in this group is the 
tube mill and the rod mill. Types (0) and (c) are generally operated 
with the bin system where the powdered fuel is stored in a hopper 
before being carried to the furnace or furnaces. : 

The following table shows the quantity of coal ground by each 
type of mill and for each type of boiler and class of user. In one 
or two cases where two types of mills are in use estimations have 
been made, but the total quantity of coal involved is not large and 
therefore is not likely seriously to affect the figures :— 


| 





Type of Pulveriser. 


Type of Boiler and Impact. eae Ball. aes 4 
Class of User. : bE CS eo 

Tons of Tons of Tons of 

of Coal. of Coal. of Coal. 
Water-tube .. ree +3 964,906 | 1,016,991 | 1,053,708 | 3,035,605 
Lancashire .. a bi 25,215 8,410 89,234 122,859 
Scotch Marine Bi 4 5,208 355 — 5,563 

Authorised Sacre Under- 

takings .. : 543,994 927,622 450,384 | 1,922,000 
Collieries ath 301,229 88,941 182,801 572,971 
Commercial fs taitishthents 150,106 9,193 509,757 669,056 
TOTAL: 1935 in 995,329 | 1,025,756 | 1,142,942 | 3,164,027 
Number of Mills: 1935 .. 180 65 84 329 





Based solely upon numbers, the impact or beater type of pul- 
veriser is the most in demand, but the other two types predominate 
on the basis of the quantity of coal treated. 
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Mention was made in previous Reports of the establishment of 
central pulverising plants to supply fuel in pulverised form to small 
consumers. Specially designed road tank wagons have been put 
into use in the London district. 


Low Temperature Carbonisation.—The quantities of coal distilled 
at low temperature plants working on a commercial or semi-com- 
mercial scale, and the yields of products obtained for the four years 
1932-35 were as follows :— 

RS SS SS SSS SSS A SS TS gS ER NN RL RE cp A 
Unit. | 1932. | 1933. | 1934. | 1935. 


(i) Total Quantities. 





Coal distilled Tons. 222,616 317,703 284 242 Me PP Es We ip 
Products : . 
Semi-coke Tons. 162,797 222,245 220,793 260,358 
Gas* ..- 1,000 
cu. ft. 1,287,000 | 2,112,195 | 1,479,900 | 1,658,006 
ae a Gallons | 3,091,537 | 4,899,820 | 4,693,832 | 5,298,404 
Crude spirit 
from Gas .. Gallons 429,755 741,177 767,438 878,079 
(ii) Production per Ton of throughput, 
Semi-coke Cwts. 14:6 14-0 15-5 15:9 
Tee Gallons 13-9 15°4 16°5 16:2 
Gas uid T; Therms 32:1 34°4 33°3 32-3 
Crude spirit from 
Gast .. Gallons 2-16 2:68 2°89 2°93 





* The yield of gas varies widely in quantity according to the process and 
the kind of coal treated. 

+ Spirit is not ‘‘ scrubbed ”’ from the gas at all plants, These figures are 
related only to the plants where crude spirit was extracted from the gas 


produced. 


In 1935, 13 plants were in operation as compared with 9 in 1934. 
Three were coke ovens operated at a medium temperature (up to 
800° C.) with a combined throughput of 13,000 tons per annum, 
including in one case a proportion of tar used in admixture with 
crushed coal. Other semi-low temperature ovens were installed 
in 1935, but owing to the great demand for metallurgical coke, 
they were operated at high temperatures and are stated to be 
likely to continue to do so for some time. 


The amount of coal carbonised increased by 15-1 per cent. over 
1934. This resulted in the following percentages of increases in 
products, viz.: smokeless fuel, 17-9 per cent.; tar, 12-9 per cent. ; 
gas, 12 per cent.; and crude spirit scrubbed from the gas, 14-4 per 


cent. 
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Tests were made during the year with a fraction of the tar oils 
as a fuel in the diesel type of road vehicle. 

The Royal Air Force continued to use low temperature spirit, 
a mixture containing a large proportion being consumed as fuel 
during the year by 22 squadrons. Spirit obtained by the low 
temperature process was also placed on sale at petrol filling stations, 
and it was reported that early in 1936 over 100 pumps were in 
operation and that orders had been given for a further 200 pumps 
to be installed. 


Hydrogenation.—The hydrogenation plant erected by Messrs. 
Imperial Chemical Industries, Limited, at Bilingham-on-Tees came 
into production during the year. The capacity of the plant is 150,000 
tons (45 million gallons) of motor spirit per annum, viz.: 100,000 
tons from coal and 50,000 tons from creosote oil and low temperature 
tar. When the plant is working to capacity the overall raw coal 
consumption for the 100,000 tons per year of petrol made from coal 
is estimated to be at the rate of 500,000 tons. A further annual 
consumption of 100,000 tons of coal would be used in making the 
hydrogen and power required for hydrogenating the creosote oil and 
the tar, so that the total coal consumption due to the operation of 
the hydrogenation plant would be at the rate of 600,000 tons annually, 
affording employment for over 2,000 miners. 

Operations were commenced with the treatment of creosote oil 
in February, 1935. The first coal units for the treatment of coal 
were started up in June. The total output of motor spirit in 1935 
was nearly 21 million gallons. Up to the end of May, 1936, a total 
of about 33 million gallons (110,000 tons) of motor spirit had been 
obtained and the total quantity of coal used in connexion with the 
plant had been 411,500 tons. 

The hydrogenated coal spirit is taken over by the oil companies 
to the specification of their first grade marketed spirit and needs no 
further blending or treatment. 

The number of workpeople employed at Billingham in connexion 
with petrol manufacture is over 2,000 and, in addition to miners 
directly engaged in producing coal for the plant, it is estimated that 
approximately a similar number is employed in secondary industries. 

The hydrocarbon gases formed as a by-product in the hydro- 
genation process consist of methane, ethane, propane and butane. 
These gases are employed mainly for burning under boilers, but 
arrangements have been made for the butane to be separated, 
liquefied and bottled and distributed for domestic purposes where 
coal gas is not available. 


Use of Compressed Gas for Motor Tvansport—Work on the 
application of compressed gas for road vehicles has continued to 
be carried out by municipalities and gas companies. The latest 
information available shows, however, that only 17 gas fuel vehicles 
(goods) are registered, including one equipped for petrol and coal 
gas fuels. 
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Recovery and Disposal of Gas at Coke Ovens.—At the end of 
the 19th century over 90 per cent. of the coke made was produced 
in beehive and other ovens of the non-recovery type. Since then 
rapid progress has been made in the substitution of recovery for 
beehive ovens and in the technical development of the former. In 
1913, 54 per cent; of the coal carbonised at coke ovens was dealt 
with at those of the recovery type and by 1935 the proportion had 
increased to 98 per cent. 

The earliest types of recovery oven were of the waste-heat kind 
in which the bulk of the gas recovered was used for heating the 
ovens. Where there was no alternative outlet for surplus gas this was 
regarded as an advantage. Ata later stage further technical develop- 
ment led to the substitution of “ regenerators’’ for the older 
“recuperators ’’ entailing the more effective utilisation of the 
serviceable heat, increased supplies of gas available for other purposes 
besides heating the oven, and other improvements in by-product 
coking practice. 

At the earliest date for which such particulars are available, 
November 1917, there were about 8,700 recovery ovens in use 
out of a total of some 16,540, of which approximately 5,200 were 
waste-heat, and 3,500 were regenerative ovens.* Investigations 
made by the Board of Trade in 1921 showed that of 7,275 (out of 
a total of 8,146 recovery ovens in use), 4,265 were of the waste- 
heat type and 3,010 were regenerative. ft 

From 1928 fairly complete information is available with regard 
to the quantity of coal carbonised and coke made at waste-heat 
and regenerative coke ovens, and from 1932 of the gas recovered 
and disposed of. These particulars are summarised below :— 


(a) Waste-heat Coke Ovens. 





Coal Carbonised, Gas Recovered. 
Number Proportion used by 
of Ovens Proportion | Average oven owners for : 
Year. in use. Total. of Total at | Through- Total.t Available 
Recovery | put per for Sale. 
Ovens. Oven. Heating Other 
Ovens. Purposes.§ 
Million 
No. 1,000 Tons. % Tons. cus ft. vA Wes % 
1928 3,485 6,929t| 42-3 1,988 | ) 
1929 3,578 7;217{| 38:0 2,017 Not available. 
1930 2,981 5,653 34-2 1,896 
1931 2,077 3,694 30:3 L778 si 
1932 1,857 3,272 26-6 1,762 31,921 Nojt availabjle. 
1933 1,910 3,330 26-1 1,743 34,844 88-2 10-4 1-4 
1934 2:212 4,610 28:1 2,084 48,534 87°6 9:8 2:6 
1935 2,274 4,679 27°4 2,058 50,287 87-6 9:4 3-0 





* Professor William A. Bone ‘“‘Coal and Its Scientific Use’’ (1918), page 312. 
+ Board of Trade Journal, 7th July, 1921, page 4. 

{ Partly estimated. ' 

§ Boilers, tar plants, gas engines, etc., in the same ownership. 
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The proportion of coal carbonised at waste-heat ovens has 
declined substantially since 1928; while the average throughput 
of these ovens shows only a slight tendency to increase. During 
1932-5 the average quantity of gas recovered was 10,420 cubic 
feet per ton of coal carbonised, of which approximately 1,250 cubic 
feet were available for all purposes other than heating the ovens. 


(b) Regenerative Coke Ovens. 


Coal Carbonised, Gas Recovered. 


Number Proportion used by 
of Ovens Proportion | Average oven owners for: — 
Year. in use. Total. of Total at | Through- Total.* Available 
Recovery | put per -| for Sale. 
vens. Oven. Heating Other 
Ovens. Purposes.f 
Million 
No. 1,000 Tons. UA Tons. cu. ft. % % % 
he | 
1928 3,949 9.452 8 16737 2,394 
1929 4,282 11,800*| 62-0 2,756 Not abl 
1930 4,022 | 10,855 | 65-8 | 2,699 staat iti 
1931 3,186 8,509 69-7 2.87) 
1932 3,137, 9,038 73°4 2,881 92,378 Not availabjle. 
1933 3,298 9,407 73°9 2,852 | 102,648 49-0 28-0 23-0 
1934 3,771 11,812 71:9 3,132 | 128,536 49:8 27°8 22°4 
1935 3,922: F25393 72°6 3,160 | 135,271 49-0 28-8 Zae2 


* Partly estimated. 
f Boilers, tar plants, gas engines, etc., in the same ownership. 





The proportion of the coal carbonised at regenerative ovens has 
increased substantially and this is also true of the average throughput 
of ovens of this kind. On the average during 1932-5 the quantity 
of gas recovered was 10,758 cubic feet per ton of coal carbonised, 
of which approximately 5,454 cubic feet were available for all 
purposes other than heating the ovens. 

In the regenerative coke ovens of the most recent type blast- 
furnace or producer gas may be used for heating the oven, thus 
releasing the more valuable coal-gas recovered in the coking process. 


Use of surplus coke oven gas.—The total quantity of gas produced 
at coke ovens during 1935 was 185,558 million cubic feet, as against 
177,070 million cubic feet in 1934. Details of the production and 
disposal, which are given in Table 33 of Appendix A, show that 
the quantity of gas not used for specific purposes was only 24 per 
cent. 

Gas undertakings were responsible for taking 20,474 million 
cubic feet, as compared with 18,052 million cubic iget ig the 
previous year. 

The Sheffield Gas Company is the largest user of cokd oven gas 
and, through the South Yorkshire Gas Grid, draws upon coke oven 
supplies over an area of 300 square miles. Progress has been such 
that each year the sales of gas constitute a new record, due chiefly 
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to the increasing demand for industrial purposes. By the recent 
acquisition by the Sheffield Gas Company of various district gas 
undertakings, a more extended use of coke oven gas is assured. 
Negotiations are already in hand for further supplies of gas from 
coke ovens in anticipation of next winter’s requirements. 

The erection of modern coke ovens in the West of Scotland has 
resulted in considerable quantities of surplus coke oven gas becoming 
available and the erection of further ovens is contemplated if a 
market for the gas can be assured. In view of the difficulties 
connected with the absorption of this gas, the President of the 
Board of Trade appointed a Committee in October, 1935, to consider 
the possibility of co-ordinating the manufacture and distribution of 
gas in that area. 


Cpe ART 1, OF THE CoAL MINES Act, 1930. 


(I) General. 


A detailed review of the operation of the schemes in force under 
Part I. of the Coal Mines Act, 1930, during the year 1935 has already 
been published.* It is proposed in this Report to deal briefly 
with the more important matters that arose during the year in 
connexion with the operation of the schemes. 

At the end of 1934, it was thought that 1935 would be chiefly 
noteworthy as the first year of operation of regulation of supplies as 
distinct from regulation of output. In fact, two other events of the 
year overshadowed the importance of supply regulation. The 
first was the introduction in July of a scheme in Lancashire and 
Cheshire under which the whole of the coal produced in the district, 
with certain unimportant exceptions, was sold by a central body. 
The second was the undertaking given on behalf of the coal-mining 
industry to the Government on 31st October, 1935, that by the 
middle of 1936 an organization for the complete and effective control 
of the sale of coal would be set up in each coal-mining district, with 
central co-ordination. 

When giving this undertaking, the representatives of the 
industry accepted the following conditions which were laid down by 
the Secretary for Mines as those with which the district selling 
schemes must comply, viz. :— 

(1) they must cover all the coalowners in each district 
and must have a measure of permanency ; 
(2) they must effectively prevent inter-colliery competition ; 


and 
(3) they must be so drawn that evasions could not exist. 





* Report by the Board of Trade under Section 7 of the Act on the 
Working of Schemes under Part I of the Act during the March Quarter, 1935 
(Cmd. 4973). Report by the Board of Trade under Section 7 of the Act on 
the Working of Schemes under Part I of the Act since the March Quarter, 
1935 (Cmd. 5062). 
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(2) Amendment of Schemes. 


The principal amendments of the district schemes during i 
course of the year may be summarized as follows :— 


(i) Lancashire and Cheshive-—The scheme for this district was 
drastically amended to provide for central selling. The amendments 
are described in more detail in the Report, previously referred to, 
on the working of the schemes during the last three quarters of the 
year (Cmd. 5062). 


(i) Durham.—An amendment of the Durham District Scheme 
was approved on the 8th August, 1935, to facilitate the determination 
of inland supply and export supply standard tonnages. 


(iii) South Wales—An amendment of the South Wales District 
Scheme was approved on the 30th September, 1935, to provide for 
the notification of the transfers of quota up to seven days after the 
end of a quota period. 

A further amendment of this Scheme was approved on the 
24th December, 1935, regarding the method of appointment of 
representatives of collieries eligible for election to the Executive 
Board. 


(iv) Midland (Amalgamated) District —Following a recommenda- 
tion by the Midland (Amalgamated) District Committee of Investiga- 
tion referred to below (see page 32), an amendment of the Midland 
(Amalgamated) District Scheme was approved on the 4th October, 
1935, providing for the pooling of part of the export supply quota 
tonnage left unused at the end of each month. 


(v) Northumberland District.—In response to the recommendation 
of the Northumberland -District Committee of Investigation in 
regard to the complaint lodged with them by the Choppington 
Collieries at the end of the year 1934 (see 14th Annual Report of the 
Secretary for Mines, page 27), an amendment of the Northumberland 
District Scheme was approved on the 30th November, 1935, to 
provide, as a statutory right, for the election to the Executive Board 
of a representative of small owners. Previously, these owners were 
permitted, as an act of grace only, to nominate a representative. 


(3) Regulation of Output and Supply. 


From the Ist January, 1935, three separate allocations were 
in operation for output, export supply and inland supply res- 
pectively. 

Statistics of the total of allocations for the year and the perform- 
ance of the districts are given on the opposite page. Detailed 
particulars by quarters are given in Table 10 of Appendix A. 

Output.—The total output allocations made by the Central 
Council during the year amounted to 2344 million tons. Total 
output during the year, as returned by the District Executive 
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Boards to the Central Council, amounted to 2272 million tons, 
falling short of the sum of allocations by-2-'77 per cent. 


Inland Supply.—The total inland supply allocations ee 
the year amounted to 1624 million tons. Inland disposals totalled 
158? million tons, falling short of the sum of allocations by 2-41 per 
cent; 

There was considerable disagreement between the districts 
as to the basic period to be adopted for the determination of inland 
supply allocations. This disagreement came to a head in the June 
quarter when the distribution of the total inland supply allocations 
among districts, which had been effected by the Central Council 
on the basis of performance in periods in 1931 and 1932, was 
referred by certain districts to arbitration. The award of the 
arbitrators substituted performance in the year 1934 as the basis of 
distribution. 

No serious difficulties were encountered by the industry as a 
result of the regulation of inland supply during the year, but during 
the December quarter, owing to the abnormal demands from the 
inland market due to the fear of a stoppage in the coal industry, 
the Central Council took the course of granting in full all applications 
for supplementary inland supply allocations which it had received. 
In some cases, however, the stipulation was made that Executive 
Boards should only issue such part of the increased allocation in 
quotas as might be necessary to meet the demand for coal in their 
districts. | 

Export Supply.—The total export supply allocations during the 
year amounted to 534 million tons. The export disposals totalled 
483 million tons, falling short of this figure by 8-34 per cent. 


The Central Council adopted a hberal policy in their grant of 
export supply allocations, as is testified by the ample margin between 
disposals and allocations in the year. While the allocations as a 
whole, however, were sufficient to meet export demands, difficulties 
arose in certain cases. These are to some extent to be accounted for 
by the fact that the distribution of available quota in a district could 
not always have been in accordance with the incidence of demand. 
Where pools of export supply quota existed, as in Northumberland 
and Durham and, for coal of the anthracite and Swansea industrial 
classes, in South Wales, this could be remedied, but no such pool 
existed in the Midlands, in which district difficulties on the export 
side became acute in the summer. This led to the complaints 
made by the Humber Coal Exporters’ Association and others to the 
District Committee of Investigation, which are referred to on the 
next page. 


(4) Minimum Prices. 


Hopes that the amendments to the Central Scheme operative 
from Ist January, 1935, would enable progress to be made during 
the year towards the inter-district co-ordination of minimum prices 
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were disappointed. There was a limited degree of co-ordination 
between certain of the inland districts, but no District Executive 
Board availed itself of its power under the amended Central Scheme 
to complain to the Central Council of any act or omission of any 
other Executive Board in relation to the determination and enforce- 
ment of minimum prices. 


(5) Committees of Investigation. 


During the year, nine complaints were lodged with the Com- 
mittees of Investigation set up under Section 5 of the Act, of which 
eight were with the Committee for the Midland (Amalgamated) 
District. Of these, five were withdrawn. The four complaints 
investigated may be summarized as follows : 


(i) The Wath Main. Branch of the Yorkshire Mineworkers’ 
Association lodged a complaint with the Midland (Amalgamated) 
District Committee of Investigation that the standard tonnage 
of the Wath Main Colliery Company, Limited, was unfair, in- 
equitable and contrary to the public interest. After investigating 
the complaint, the Committee resolved that they would not be 
justified in making any recommendation in the matter. 


(i) A complaint regarding the standard tonnage of the Brora 
Colliery was made to the Scottish District Committee of Investiga- 
tion by the Vice-Convener of the County of Sutherland. During the 
enquiry held by the Committee of Investigation, an assurance was 
given by the representative of the Scottish District Executive 
Board that any application for an increased standard tonnage by 
the Brora Colliery would be favourably considered and account taken 
of the colliery’s special circumstances. This assurance was 
accepted by the representatives of the Colliery Company and the 
Committee of Investigation considered that it was, therefore, 
unnecessary to deal further with the complaint. | 


(i) The Humber Coal Exporters’ Association, the British 
Trawlers’ Federation and others lodged a complaint with the Mid- 
land (Amalgamated) District Committee of Investigation to the 
effect that, owing to the operation of the Midland (Amalgamated) 
District (Coal Mines) Scheme, 1930, adequate supplies of suitable 
coals for export, foreign bunkers and trawler bunkers were not 
available at Humber ports. After investigation of the complaint, 
the Committee made a recommendation to the Board of Trade that 
the District Scheme required amendment in that there was at 
present insufficient elasticity in it in connexion with the supply 
of export and bunker coal. They suggested that such elasticity 
might possibly be created by means of an Export Tonnage Pool, 
but they reserved the right to make further representations in the 
matter. The Executive Board submitted amendments of. the 
Scheme to provide for the creation of an Export Supply Quota 
Tonnage Pool which were approved on the 4th October, 1935. The 
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Committee of Investigation regarded this action as sufficient to 
dispose of the complaints. 


(iv) Messrs. Pease & Partners, Limited, lodged a complaint 
with the Midland (Amalgamated) District Committee of Investiga- 
tion alleging that certain provisions of the Midland (Amalgamated) 
District (Coal Mines) Scheme, 1930, concerning (@) special mines, 
(o) standard tonnages and quotas for coking coals, and (c) the 
minimum price provisions, were unfair, inequitable and contrary 
to the public interest and should be amended. 

The Committee of Investigation made recommendations to the 
Board of Trade under Section 5 (6) of the Coal Mines Act, 1930, as 
follows :— 


(2) The Committee recommended that the provisions of 
the Scheme concerning special mines should be amended so 
as to apply only to mines which are self-contained coal 
producing units. 

(0) The Committee made no recommendation with regard 
to the part of the complaint relating to coking standard 
tonnages and quotas. 

(c) As regards the minimum price provisions, the Com- 
mittee recommended that the scheme should be amended to 
give the Executive Board powers to deal with subsidiary 
companies on the lines of the amendment made during 1934 
in the Durham Scheme. (See 14th Annual Report of the Secre- 
tary for Mines, page 25.) | 

So far as the basis of determination of minimum prices 
was concerned, the Committee recommended that action 
should be taken on the representations which they understood 
had already been made by the Executive Board to the Depart- 
ment to enable minimum prices in the district to be fixed on 
a zone basis. Further, while taking exception to the discre- 
tionary power allowed to the Executive Board under the 
Scheme to waive penalties for price evasions, the Committee 
considered that action should only be taken to remove the 
power after the other amendments they suggested with regard 
to the price provisions of the scheme had been effected. 


An amendment of the “Special Mines”’ provisions of the 
Midland (Amalgamated) District Scheme designed to meet the 
Committee’s recommendation (a) above has now been approved, 
but action on the other recommendations of the Committee has 
been deferred pending the amendment of the district scheme to 
provide for organised selling. 


4. WAGES AND PROFITS. 


There were no general variations in wages in 1935. In Cannock 
Chase wages were paid at a higher percentage than the minimum 
during April, and in Warwickshire in every month except 
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October. With these two exceptions wages during 1935 remained 
at the minima laid down in the District Wages Agreements. 

New District Agreements were signed in South Derbyshire and 
Cannock Chase, but these did not involve any wages increase. In 
North Staffordshire an increase of the minimum percentage from 
35 to 37 became operative at the beginning of the year. The main 
provisions of the District Agreements will be found in Table 20 of 
Appendix A. 

Although in all districts except Warwickshire and Cannock 
Chase wages were paid at the minimum throughout the year, in 
several districts the wages ascertainments at times yielded per- 
centages above the minimum; but the arrangements for the recoup- 
ment of deficiencies carried forward from previous periods did not 
permit an increase in the percentage payable. 

The following table shows that the ascertainments yielded 
percentages higher than the minimum in 20 cases during 1935, as 
compared with 32 in 1934 and 19 in 1933. 


York- | Notting- 5 ee Cannock | Leicester- | Warwick- 
shire. | hamshire vio ol Chase: shire. shire 
‘ : shire. ? 


(a) Minimum Percentage 





32:00 | 38-00 | 38:00 | 40:00 | 32-00 | 43-00 
(6) Ascertainment Percentage 

January.. — — ae spy 33-26 47-30 
February — 38 - 87 aren — — 47-05 
March 34-86 42-39 41-02 — — 46-73 
April — 39-73 42-10 | 40-73 — 45-62 
May oa ~ 41-00 a — 44-28 
June — — — — — 44-39 
July 54 — — rte ue eo 45-02 
August .. — <— a ae os 44-20 
September — — = ies 43-58 
November a — — — wane 44-02 
December — — — = — 45-89 





The usual financial statistics for the year are shewn on the next 
page. The average earnings per shift were 1$d. higher than in 1934 
and 13d. higher than in 1933. All districts shewed an increase in the 
average earnings per shift, except Durham, where no change was 
recorded. The largest increases over the 1934 figures were recorded 
in the smaller districts and South Wales. 

For the fourth year in succession an increase of nearly half a 
hundredweight in the output of coal per manshift was recorded. 
The greatest increases were in the South Midlands, Lancashire, 
Cheshire and North Staffordshire and North Derbyshire; while in 
Scotland, Northumberland and Durham there was a slight decrease 
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under this heading. Employment over the whole country was more 
regular, the average number of shifts per man being 3 more than in 
1934, and 14 more than in 1933. All districtsexcept Northumberland 
and South Wales shewed an increase in the number of shifts worked 
per man, the largest increases being 9 in the South Midlands and 
8 in Lancashire, Cheshire and North Staffordshire. As a result, 
annual cash earnings were almost £3 higher than in 1934, and over 
£8 higher than in 1933. Increases in annual earnings, as compared 
with 1934, of more than £5 were recorded in the South Midlands and 
Lancashire, Cheshire and North Staffordshire. 

Gross proceeds shewed an increase of I}d. per ton over the 1934 
figures in spite of decreases in the South Midlands, North Derbyshire 
and Yorkshire. The largest increases were recorded in Scotland 
and Northumberland and the largest decrease in the South Midlands. 
Costs, other than wages, also rose, though to a slightly lesser extent, 
the figure over the whole country being 3d. per ton higher than in 
1934, Only the South Midlands shewed a decrease under this 
heading. The average net proceeds for the country as a whole were 
3a. per ton higher than in 1934, though in Scotland they were 54d. 
higher, whilst all the other districts except Northumberland, South 
Wales and the smaller districts, shewed a decrease. 

The increased output per shift resulted in a further fall of #d. 
per ton in wages costs throughout the country though in Scotland 
and Northumberland wages costs were higher than in 1934. The 
largest reductions in wages costs were shewn in the South Midlands, 
Lancashire, Cheshire and North Staffordshire and North Derbyshire. 
As a result, the average profit or loss figure represented an improve- 
ment on the 1934 figure in all districts except Durham and Yorkshire, 
an increase of 5d. per ton being secured in Scotland and an average 
improvement of lid. per ton for the whole country. Only two 
districts—Durham and South Wales—recorded a loss on the year 
but whereas the loss in South Wales was less than in 1934, in Durham 
it was 4d. greater. 

It will be seen from the table opposite shewing wages costs 
expressed as a percentage of net proceeds, that in every district 
the wages share of the net proceeds was in fact greater than the 
share provided for under the District Wages Agreements as sum- 
marised in the second column of Table 20 of Appendix A. This 
was, of course, due to the provisions in the Agreements regarding 
the payment of minimum wage rates. 


5. Hours oF LABOUR. 


Special Inquiry into the Working of Overtime in Scotland.—As 
stated on page 31 of the 14th Annual Report of the Secretary for 
Mines, a Special Inquiry into the working of overtime in Scotland 
during the six weeks ending 24th November, 1934, was undertaken, 
and the results of this Inquiry were summarized in a Report 
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(Cmd. 4959) presented to Parliament and published by H.M. 
Stationery Office in July, 1935. 


6. LEGISLATION, COMMISSIONS, &c. 


Royal Commission on Safety in Coal Mines.—A reference to the 
appointment of the Commission on 16th December will be found 
on page 54. | 


7. MINERS’ WELFARE FUND. 


This Fund is administered by the Miners’ Welfare Committee 
appointed by the Secretary for Mines under the Mining Industry 
Act, 1920, and subsequent legislation. The membership of the 
Committee is given in Appendix C. The death of Sir Arthur Lowes 
Dickinson occurred during 1935 and his place has been filled by 
Professor Patrick Abercrombie, who brings to the work a wide 
experience in architecture and town planning. 

A full account of the work of the Welfare Fund in 1935 has been 
published separately in the Annual Report of the Committee.* 

The Fund is derived from an output levy at the rate of $d. a 
ton of coal produced, a royalties levy of a shilling in the pound on 
mining royalties, and interest on balances awaiting expenditure. 
The credits under each head in 1935, and the corresponding amounts 


in 1934, were as follows :— 
In 1935 In 1934 


if £ 
Output levy... i Pe 483,353 416,767 
Royalties levy ... tie set 176,000 171,000 
Interest ... by fy bas Tf 239 73,215 
Potalsang £736,588 £660,982 


It will be observed that each source provided increased revenue in 


1935 as compared with 1934, the total increase amounting to £75,606, 
but the receipts from output levy in 1935 included £29,725 in respect 
of arrears from previous years, whereas the receipts in 1934 included 
only £12,422 in respect of arrears. 

As required by law, the credits were appropriated as follows :— 


In 1935 In 1934 


£ £ 
Pithead Baths Fund ... ... 375,000 374,349 
Districts Fund: fy) 09 1.0 26S 198 210,096 
General Fund ... nk At 92,410 76,537 
Total ... £736,588 £660,982 


* Miners’ Welfare Fund. Fourteenth Annual Report, 1935: H.M. 
Stationery Office. Price Is. 6d. net. 
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Pithead Baths Fund.—The sum credited to the Baths Fund was 
made up of £176,000 from the royalties levy, £25,784 from interest 
on balances and £173,216 from the output levy. The total credits 
of the Baths Fund from the date of its institution amount to 
£3,314,222 and the sums allocated for pithead baths built, under 
construction or in preparation amount to £3,277,457. 


Fourteen new baths installations were opened in_ 1935, 
accommodating 18,444 men and 104 women. At the end of the year 
the Miners’ Welfare Committee had completed 168 installations, were 
building 26 and had planned and allocated the money for 17, making 
a total of 211 installations, the accommodation of which is sufficient 
for 279,950 men and 592 women. In addition, there were 33 installa- 
tions in use (accommodating 24,663 men) which had been provided 
wholly by colliery owners or jointly by the Welfare Fund and colliery 
owners. 


Under the Welfare Fund Act of 1934, baths installations are 
provided with canteens out of the Central Baths Fund wherever 
they are required. Including some provided previously from the 
Districts Fund, 102 installations now have this useful and popular 
adjunct. | 


The baths were used in 1934-5 on the average by 90 per cent. of 
the men employed at those collieries. The average has increased 
from 83 per cent. in 1930-1, 85 per cent. in 1931—2, 87 per cent. in 
1932-3 and 89 per cent. in 1933-4. At the newest baths (those that 
have been open for only one year) it is higher, namely 93 per cent., 
but at the older baths also there has been a tendency for the 
proportion of users to increase. 


Before providing any installation the Miners’ Welfare Committee 
require specific arrangements for defraying the cost of upkeep to be 
made by the colliery owners and workmen jointly. At 78 per 
cent. of the installations from which returns were received during 
1935 the colliery owners contribute towards the cost of upkeep, 
with the result that the workmen’s weekly subscription is usually 
6d. or less. At only 11 per cent. does it exceed that amount. 


Districts Fund.—This Fund was credited with {269,178 in 1935, 
_ Including (a) £232,109 from the output levy, 7.e., four-fifths of the 
receipts from the levy after appropriating £173,216 for pithead 
baths and £20,000 for research, and (b) £37,069 from interest on 
balances. The increase on 1934 was £59,082. 


The output levy credit of £232,109 was divided amongst the 25 
District Funds in proportion to the sums contributed in the districts, 
and the District Funds were also credited with their proper shares 
of the interest. 
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The total credits of the District Funds up to the end of 1935 
amounted to £9,835,092. The grants amounted to £9,303,220, and 
may be classified as follows :— 





£ 

Recreation ar, ake ww PULA 4S) 1407S 
Health ... ne rr a 3 SS 05, fe 
Pit Welfare AY Neat Ash bk 533,047 
Education hy ae ae HAS 126,449 
Miscellaneous ... ied He 60,413 
Administration expenses a, we 127,420 

Total! 22° {9305220 


The grants made in 1935 totalled £332,977. Of this total, 
recreation and social welfare purposes received £178,135 (53-5 per 
cent.) including £103,088 for recreation grounds and {£67,999 for 
institutes and halls. Health purposes received {72,835 (21-9 per 
cent.), of which {59,136 was for supporting miners and miners’ 
dependants for short periods at convalescent homes, and {£7,516 
was for providing special medical treatment and surgical appliances, 
Pithead baths and other pit welfare purposes received £56,586 
(16-9 per cent.), including {37,627 towards expediting the provision 
of baths and £13,049 for pithead cycle stores. 

The other allocations were £6,450 for cottages for aged miners, 
£8,990 for educational purposes and £9,981 for the administration 
expenses of the District Committees. 

The Miners’ Welfare Committee made progress with their new 
policy of providing the District Committees with District Organisers 
at the cost of the General Fund. Two new organisers were appointed 
to serve ten districts, most of them small districts. Not only will 
these organisers assist the District Committees to lay out the District 
Funds to the best advantage, but they will also assist the local 
committees in their management problems, when desired, with a 
view to increasing the welfare value of the schemes and safeguarding 
their financial position without recourse to grants to supplement 
revenue. 

Steps have also been taken to provide the local committees and 
groundsmen of outdoor recreation schemes with technical advice 
regarding the maintenance and treatment of turf and other playing 
surfaces so as to keep them in good condition at the lowest cost. 


General Fund.—The sum credited to this Fund in 1935 was 
£92,410, including £78,020 from the output levy and £14,382 from 
interest on balances. The amount derived from the output levy 
was made up of the prior charge of £20,000 for research under the 
Welfare Fund Act of 1934 and one-fifth of the receipts of the levy 
remaining after the statutory appropriations for research and 
pithead baths had been made. 

Grants amounting to £45,367 were made for researches under the 
Safety in Mines Research Board, {3,752 for buildings and equipment 
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for mining instruction, non-vocational lectures and scholarships and 
grants to students, and £16,321 for the administration expenses of 
the Miners’ Welfare Committee. 

The total sum credited to the General Fund up to the end of 
1935 was £2,097,804, of which £2,055,240 had been allocated, 
chiefly for buildings and equipment for mining instruction 
(£1,051,894), and for research (£892,010). There was a balance of 
£42,564 unallocated. 

Financial position.—The financial position of the Welfare Fund 
at 3lst December, 1935, is shown in the following statement : 


(1) Receipts 


| Credited to 











Total: 7m 
Districts Fund. | General Fund. | Baths Fund. 
Output Levy LP sd: Hick Sand: £308) | Mae £ Son ede 
1920-35 .. {12,215,009 1 8/9,455,293 0 411,942,903 12 8) 816,812 8 8* 
Royalties Levy | 1,730,000 0 0 — 1,730,000 0 O 
1926-35 .. 
Interest 
1920-35 .. | 1,302,108 10 6) 379,798 19 3) 154,899 13 9) 767,409 17 6f 


15,247,117 12 2)|9,835,091 19 7)|2,097,803 6 5|3,314,222 6 2 
* Includes £460,919 12s. Od. transferred from the General Fund. 
+ Includes £507,743 13s. 10d. transferred from the Districts and General Funds. 


(2) Credits, Allocations and Payments 


*» 








Fund. Credits. Allocations. Payments. 
£ Sieh: rs Seb ay Sid. 
Districts. . ..|. 9,835,091 19 7 9,303,219 18 2 8,974,084 9 3 
General ae 2,097,803 6 5 2,055,238 16 2 1,757,565 13 0 
Baths Ae 3,014,222 6. 2 9,24 2,492. 17.2 2,639,952..:.7....8 
2 6 


15,247,117 12 14,635,916 11 13,387,602 9 11 


MINERS’ WELFARE NATIONAL SCHOLARSHIP SCHEME. 


A full report of the work of this Scheme in 1935 has been 
published as part of the Annual Report on the Miners’ Welfare 
Fund (see note *, page 36). 

The income from the Endowment Fund in 1935 amounted to 
about £8,000 and approximately 95 per cent. was disbursed in 
scholarships. The number of applicants was 643, of whom 81 per 
cent. were the children of mine-workers. Eighteen scholarships were 
awarded. ; 

The total number of scholarships awarded during the nine years 
in which the scheme has been in operation is 124, of which 55 were 
for mine-workers and 69 for children of mine-workers. At the end 
of 1935, 41 scholarships were being maintained. | 


B 4 
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badd os bie Gl 
OTHER MINING AND QUARRYING INDUSTRIES IN 1935.* 


The minerals to which this section of the Report relates represent 
the raw materials of many branches of industry and in consonance 
with the revival of industrial activity at home production in the 
majority of cases shows an improvement when compared either 
with 1934 or 1929. In a few cases, production in 1935 exceeded that 
of 1913, the minerals chiefly concerned, being chalk, clay and shale, 
gravel and sand and stone at quarries. These increases in production 
reflected the exceptional activity of the building trades and, to a 
lesser extent, the greater demand for road-making materials. 

In the aggregate, the tonnage of minerals other than coal raised 
in 1935 was about 6 per cent. higher than in 1934 and the net selling 
value of the minerals at mines and quarries rose from £20,082,000 to 
£21,044,000, or by 5 per cent. The average number of persons 
employed in 1935 was 95,500, as compared with 93,500 in 1934 and 
112,800 in 1929. It should be noted, however, that the increase in 
the production of these minerals since 1929, namely, 24 per cent., 
has occurred chiefly in chalk, clay and shale, and gravel and sand, 
where the output per unit of labour is considerably higher than in 
the cases of other minerals. Improvements in working methods 
too have tended to restrict the demand for additional labour. 

The following table shows the total net selling value of the 
minerals raised and the approximate number of persons employed in 
1935 grouped roughly according to the class of mineral concerned :— 





Total Net Approximate 
: Percentage : 
Group. Satie cao ee 
Value 
Output. , Employed. 
pay £ Yo 
1. Iron Ore and Ironstone bs 2,351,000 11 8,000 
2. Non-Ferrous ores on 880,000 4 3,400 


3. Minerals (other than metal- 

liferous ores) used mainly in 

iron and steel-making and 

other smelting processes .. 1,512,000 7 8,100 
4. Minerals used mainly for china, 

pottery and glass manufac- 

ture oe Me eG 1,100,000 5 4,100 
5. Minerals used mainly for build- 

ing, road-making, lme, 


cement, concrete, etc. Me 13,124,000 63 64,800 
6. Other minerals. . Dey . 2,077,000 10 7,100 
a eee 


* Except for metalliferous minerals and a few others of special importance, 
this survey does not cover the produce of quarries which are less than 20 feet 
deep. The chief products of such quarries are clay, gravel and sand. Nor 
are sand and gravel raised from river beds and foreshores included. The 
output of mineral from these sources is fairly substantial. 
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GrRouP I.—IRON ORE AND IRONSTONE 


The production of British steel reached a new record level in 
1935, and that of pig-iron was the highest since 1929. The production 
of iron ore and ironstone was greater than in any year since 1930, 
the improvement occurring chiefly in the East Midland Jurassic 
ironstone district where developments in the steel-making industry 
have recently taken place. 


Altogether, 10,895,000 tons of iron ore and ironstone were got 
in 1935 as compared with 10,587,000 tons in 1934. On the whole, 
the average net selling value of the mineral at mines and quarries 
showed little change as compared with the previous year; but 
hematite ore at mines in Cumberland, after declining to 12s. 10d. 
per ton in the first quarter of 1935, rose to 13s. 5d. per ton in the 
fourth quarter. The aggregate value of all iron ore and ironstone 
got in 1935 was £2,351,000, and compares with £2,242,000 in 1934. 


While there was some slight improvement in the regularity of 
work in 1935 the average number of persons employed at iron ore 
and ironstone mines and quarries was the same as in 1934, namely, 
7,981. Since 1930 a substantial economy of labour has been effected, 
the average output of mineral per manshift having increased by 
over 19 per cent. at the North West Coast hematite mines and by 
nearly 25 per cent. at Jurassic ironstone mines and quarries. 


The output of hematite iron ore in 1935 at mines on the North 
West Coast (Cumberland and Lancashire) was 840,000 tons with 
an average metal content of 53 per cent. and compares with 
813,000 tons in 1934. The production of ore at these mines and the 
number of persons employed at the end of each quarter was as 
follows :— 


Ivon Ore. Number of 
Tons. Persons employed. 
ost. (Miarper™. . ie 206,000 1,838 
2nd af lege: Ret ane CU) 1,739 
ord “ohh Sieh ae ee 1,864 
4th ool le er ee 1,816 


The prospects of this district have much improved in consequénce 
of the demand for armaments, in the manufacture of which the 
steel produced from hematite ore is specially suitable. In 1935, 
however, the output of hematite ore was only 60 per cent. of the © 
tonnage got in 1929, the year of maximum output in the post-war 
period. : 


At the Cleveland mines 1,640,000 tons of Middle Lias ironstone 
were raised in 1935 with an average metal content of 28 per cent. 
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as compared with 1,642,000 tons in 1934 with 29 per cent. of metal. 
Production and employment in each quarter varied as follows :— 


Iron Ore. Number of 
Tons. Persons employed. 
Ist Quarter .. a 408,000 2,543 
Bid Mae rie f: 398,000 2,543 
3rd is + he. 421,000 2,627 
Ath 5 i i 413,000 2,504 


While there has been a considerable revival of activity at the 
mines in this district since 1933 the development of the Lower and 
Middle Lias and the Oolite deposits of the counties of Lincoln, 
Leicester, Northampton, Oxford and Rutland has somewhat 
diminished the importance of supplies from Cleveland. The output 
of ironstone in 1935 from these districts was 8,102,000 tons as — 
compared with 7,841,000 tons in 1934, the average metal content 
being 28 per cent. Production and employment in each quarter 
were as follows :— 


Iron Ore. Number of 
Tons. Persons Employed. 
Ist Quarter... .. 2,010,000 2,853 
ANG} ae, ne .. 2,013,000 2,874 
3rd i§ by .. 1,991,000 2,867 
Ath +5 it .. 2,088,000 2921 


Of the total output of jJuvassic ironstone in 1935, namely, 
9,742,000 tons, 17 per cent. was got at mines in Cleveland, whereas, 
of the 11,198,000 tons produced in 1929, 24 per cent. was obtained 
from this source. 

The output of iron ore and ironstone from all other sources 
increased from 291,000 tons in 1934 to 313,000 tons in 1935, approxi- 
mately one-half of which was Coal Measure Ironstone having an 
average metal content of 32 per cent. 

Iron ore imported and retained in 1935 amounted to 4,547,000 
tons, or 188,000 tons more than in 1934. In addition, 306,000 tons 
of cupreous iron pyrites were imported which it is estimated would 
yield by roasting 229,000 tons of purple ore for use in the manufacture 
of pig-iron. Together with the production of 10,895,000 tons of 
British iron ore and ironstone, after deducting the small quantity 
exported, 15,671,000 tons of iron ore were available for use at 
home—equal approximately to over 53 million tons of metal. This 
was 18 per cent. less than in 1929, since whea, however, economies 
have been effected in the manufacture of steel ingots and castings 
by substituting scrap metal for pig-iron. Ninety-six or more per 
cent. of the scrap metal consumed in the manufacture of steel is used 
at open-hearth furnaces and taking into account the change in the 
output of acid and basic steel between 1929 and 1935 the quantity of 
pig-iron used per ton of open-hearth steel made has declined by 
14 per cent., while the quantity of scrap metal has increased by 16 
Per Cour, . 
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The activity of the iron and steel trades increased by 9 per 
cent. as compared with 1934, according to the Board of Trade 
Index of Industrial Production. The number of pig-iron furnaces 
in blast rose from 96 at the beginning of 1935 to 102 at the end of 
the year, when 291 furnaces were in existence. The production 
of pig-iron increased from 5,969,000 tons in 1934 to 6,424,000 tons 
in 1935, while the output of steel ingots and castings increased 
similarly from 8,850,000 tons to 9,859,000 tons. . The highest levels 
reached previously in the post-war period (or the war and pre-war 
periods in the case of steel) were 8,035,000 tons of pig-iron and 
9,717,000 tons of steel ingots and castings. 

There was some improvement in the price level of iron and 
steel products, the index number of which according to the Board 
of Trade rose from 98-7 in 1934 to 100-5 in 1935 as compared with 
100-0 in 1930. 


Groupe 2,—NON-FERROUS ORES 


(a) Tim.—Since the quarter ended June, 1934, there has been 
some check to the expansion previously observed in the output of 
tin ore in Cornwall and Devonshire, chiefly a reflection no doubt 
of the unsettled conditions affecting the market for the metal, to 
which further reference is made below. 

The output of dressed tin ore (7.e., black tin) in 1935 was 3,535 
tons, with an average metal content of 58 per cent., which compares 
with 3,224 tons with 62 per cent. of metal in 1934. The increase 
occurred chiefly at alluvial workings (e.g., foreshores and tin- 
streams) the development of which sources of supply has been 
rapid in recent years. Together with the tin ore recovered from 
surface dumps, the output of such workings in 1935 was one-third 
of the total, namely, 1,123 tons, as compared with only one-fifth 
in 1930, the year preceding the depression. 

The chief scources of supply in order of their importance, were 
Geevor mine, South Crofty mine, Gwythian sands, East Pool and 
Agar mine, Porkellis mine and Wheal Reeth mine*. Over 80 per 
cent. of the tin ore obtained in 1935 came from these mines and 
workings. Production or development work was suspended or 
abandoned at six small mines during the year. On the other hand, 
development work was commenced at Mount Wellington mine, 
formerly known as the Gwennap (Wheal Andrew) mine, and the 
Dolcoath mine was acquired by the owners of the South Crofty 
mine. The main lode at Dolcoath, after a working period of 170 
years, was abandoned in 1921, and the development of the North 
and South Roskear lodes was commenced in 1923; but owing to 
financial difficulties and notwithstanding Government assistance 
work was suspended in 1928. It is intended to work the Roskear 
lodes from the South Crofty mine. Much progress has been made 
in the development of Great Work mine, operations at which were 


* This now includes the Lady Gwendoline mine (or shaft). 
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commenced during the latter half of 1934, after being suspended for 
nearly 20 years. 

The number of persons employed at tin mines and workings, 
including those engaged in the recovery of arsenic, at the end of 
successive quarters was 1,785 (March), 1,861 (June), 1,879 
(September) and 1,892 (December, 1935), as compared with 1,927 
at the end of 1934. These numbers include persons engaged on 
development work. 

Imports of ore and concentrates upon which the tin-smelting 
industry at home is largely dependent amounted to 44,100 tons 
and came chiefly from Bolivia, Nigeria and Chile. | 

The export quota of the original signatories of the 1931 Tin 
Control Agreement (including the Governments of Bolivia, the 
Netherlands East Indies, Malaya and Nigeria) was re-established in 
October, 1934, at 40 per cent. of the standard tonnage based upon 
1929, following upon a period of six months during which an 
additional 5 per cent. was permitted in order to accumulate a 
“ buffer ”’ stock. On Ist April, 1935, the quota was raised to 45 per 
cent. and on Ist July, to 50 per cent. Owing to the belated effect 
of these changes upon the available supplies of metal the quota was 
raised in August to 65 per cent. of the standard and subsequently 
to 70 per cent., these changes being retrospective to Ist July. In 
December, the quota was increased to 80 per cent. of the standard 
retrospective to lst October, and as from Ist January, 1936, it was 
fixed at 90 per cent.* 

Potentially, at least, production in those countries which were 
parties to the original Agreement had been restored by the end of 
1935 nearly to the level of 1929. Meantime, the production of tin 
in other countries, some of which were parties to the new Agreement 
of Ist January, 1934, had expanded substantially and in the aggregate 
now exceeds that of 1929. The world production of tin during the 
last quarter of 1935 was only 5 or 6 per cent. less than the average 
quarterly production in the earlier year. The “ buffer ’’ stock 
accumulated in 1934 for the purpose of securing greater stability 
in the price and supply of tin, was disposed of during 1935. 

The course of market prices for the metal was irregular. On 
21st December, 1934, the cash price of Standard Tin on the London 
Metal Exchange was £2272 per ton and thereafter fluctuated 
considerably from month to month. The lowest points were reached 
on 22nd March (£2124) and on 16th August (£2104) and the highest 
on 19th July (£2364) and ilth October (£242). This irregularity was 
even more pronounced in the price for 3-months tin, the backward- 
ation upon which increased from less than £2 10s. per ton in January 
to nearly £14 per ton in November. 

(b) Lead and Zinc.—The output of ‘dressed lead ore declined 
from 68,122 tons with an average metal content of 79 per cent. in 





* This was reduced in April to 85 per cent. and was raised to 90 per cent. 
in July, 1936. 
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1934, the highest since 1880, to 52,859 tons in 1935, averaging 
78 per cent. of metal. The striking increase in production since 
1928 was largely the result of the improving demand for lead ore and 
concentrates almost exclusively from the Continent of Europe, 
which reached a maximum of 45,160 tons in 1934 and fell to 17,077 
tons in 1935. From 1930 to 1932 the greater part of this was 
exported to Belgium, and in 1933 to Germany and secondly to 
Belgium. In 1934, while supplies to these countries shrank to 
small dimensions, large tonnages were exported to France and to 
Italy. 


These variations are closely associated with the difficulties, 
economic, financial and political, which have so adversely affected 
export markets in recent years and it is, therefore, satisfactory to 
note the increasing supplies of lead ore which were available for 
consumption at home. Neglecting small quantities of ore and 
concentrates imported these have increased from 14,886 tons in 
1933 to 22,962 tons in 1934 and 35,782 tons in 1935. Reference was 
made on page 42 of last year’s Report to the increased facilities 
for smelting now available in this country. 


The price of dressed lead and zinc ores fell to unremunerative 
levels in 1934 in sympathy with the market price of lead and spelter 
(to which further reference is made below), but showed a great 
recovery in 1935, during which the average selling value of dressed 
lead ore rose from £5 9s. 10d. per ton at mines in the first quarter 
to £10 12s. per ton in the fourth quarter. The aggregate net selling 
value at the mines increased from £396,500 in 1934 to £451,100 in 
1935, notwithstanding the reduction of 22 per cent. in the quantity 
of ore raised. 


Adverse market conditions in 1934, and early in 1935, led to the 
further curtailment or abandonment of mining operations, the 
only mines of importance at work at the close of 1935 being Mill 
Close (Derbyshire), Halkyn (Flintshire), Sipton and St. Peters 
(Northumberland) and Nentsbury (Cumberland). Small quantities 
of ore were obtained at nine other mines, the majority of which were 
primarily engaged in getting fluorspar, barytes, witherite and 
calcspar. The two first-named mines furnished no less than 96 per 
cent. of the total output of dressed lead ore in 1935. 


The southward progress of the Main Cross Cut, or deep gravity 
tunnel, under Halkyn Mountain continues, the distance driven 
during the year being 2,080 feet. The distance driven from Pen-y- 
Bryn shaft is now 20,737 feet. Including the old Milwr tunnel and 
its extension from Herward shaft to Caen shaft, and thence to 
Windmill and Pen-y-Bryn shaft, the sea-level tunnel from Bagilt 
now measures 41,161. feet (7-80 miles). At the end of 1935, the 
extreme point reached was just south of the Llyn-y-Pandy lode 
which was brought into production during the year. This is within 
a\short distance of the termination of the Halkyn (or Upper) tunnel 
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which, together with its branches, was driven about five miles at 
some 170 feet above ordnance datum. 

The sinking of the Olwyn Goch shaft, situated 13,537 feet south 
of the Pen-y-Bryn shaft, was completed during the year to the 
level of the tunnel at 425 feet and was equipped for winding mineral. 

The output of dressed zinc ore increased from 988 tons with 
an average metal content of 45 per cent. in 1934 to 2,116 tons with 
55 per cent. of metal in 1935. Unremunerative market prices for 
spelter and the erratic demand from abroad had tended to discourage 
the treatment of the ore which is. usually found in association with 
lead ore; but, with the recovery in metal prices, output in 1935 was 
the highest recorded since 1927. It was chiefly obtained from the 
Halkyn mine. The net selling value at the mines of the dressed zinc 
ore raised in 1935, was £6,628 and compares with £913 in 1934. 

Including the persons engaged on development work, the number 
employed at lead and zinc mines was 1,307 at the end of 1934 and 
at successive quarters in 1935 was 1,221 (March), 1,256 (June), 1,310 
(September) and 1,482 (December). 

The Import Duties Advisory Committee was invited by the 
Board of Trade in December, 1934, to consider and report on the 
working of the existing arrangements and as a result of the recom- 
mendations of the Committee the import duties on lead and zinc 
(or spelter) were reduced as from 27th July, 1935, to 7s. 6d, and 
12s. 6d. per ton, respectively, or a duty equal to 10 per cent. of their 
value, whichever is the lower. 

Partly owing to the stimulus of the growing demand for metal 
and the confident expectation of a satisfactory outcome of the 
Committee’s enquiry, there has been a substantial recovery in 
market prices since the end of 1934. From an average of £10 18s. 8d. 
per ton in 1934, the price of Soft (Foreign) Lead on the London 
Metal Exchange fell to £10 4s. 4d. per ton in February, 1935, rose 
to £18 4s. 2d. per ton in October and declined to £16 16s. Id. per 
ton in December. The course of market prices for Foreign Spelter 
followed a similar course, falling from an average of £13 13s. 2d. per 
ton in 1934, to £11 16s. 5d. per ton in February, 1935, rising in 
October to £16 8s. 10d. per ton and declining in December to ~ 
£15 1s. 10d. per ton. 

The Import Duties Advisory Committee found that the London 
Metal Exchange quotations still constituted the basis for transactions 
in lead and spelter, both here and abroad, and the re-establishment 
of the Exchange as an effective market for dealing in these metals 
was advantageous to this country. 


GRouP 3.—MINERALS (OTHER THAN METALLIFEROUS ORES) USED 
MAINLY IN IRON AND STEEL-MAKING AND OTHER SMELTING 
PROCESSES 

There was an improvement both in output and employment at 
the mines and quarries producing these minerals, which are chiefly 
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dependent upon the state of activity prevailing in the metal trades. 
As was previously stated, activity in the iron and steel trades, 
according to the Board of Trade, increased by 9 per cent. as compared 
with 1934, while that of the non-ferrous metal trades increased by 
12 per cent. The increase in the output of minerals covered by this 
Group was 8 per cent. 

On the whole, the average net selling value of these minerals 
at mines and quarries showed an upward tendency and the aggregate 
value rose from £1,378,000 in 1934 to £1,512,000 in 1935. 

The changes in output and value of these minerals as compared 
with 1934 were as follows :— 


Output. Average Net Selling 
Value per Ton. 
Percentage 
Raised changeas In Change as 
Mineral. mn compared 1935. compared 
1935. with 1934. with 1934. 
Tons. vp Sere d. 
Fireclay .. a .. 2,284,000 +13 6 4 ety 
Dolomite used as a refrac- 
tory material .. .. 046,000 +12 3.3 = 
Silica Stone, Silica Sand 
and Ganister .. ro 576,000 + 8 Y Ries. +6 
Limestone and Dolomite 
for Blast-furnace use .. 2,171,000 + 5 or 2 sE9 
Moulding and Pig-bedSand 695,000 — 3 = i, +3 
Fluorspar 31,000 — 9 16-2 —4 


Exports of pe in 1935 amounted to 5,006 tons and of 
fireclay to 29,755 tons. In 1934 the corresponding figures were 
4,528 tons and 25,630 tons, respectively. 

The amalgamation of interests on the part of manufacturers of 
refractories has been a notable feature of recent years and improved 
facilities for research work thus made possible have led to the 
introduction of new products. 

The average number of persons employed at these mines and 
quarries increased from 7,400 in 1934 to 8,100 in 1935. 


GrRouP 4.—MINERALS USED MAINLY IN CHINA, POTTERY AND 
GLASS MANUFACTURE 


The output of the minerals covered by this Group in 1935 was 
5 per cent. greater than in 1934, indicating some increase of activity 
in the various industries upon which they are dependent; but 
the number of persons employed at these mines and quarries showed 
no change. 

As will be seen below, the average net selling value at the mines 
and quarries of the minerals dealt with showed no definite change 
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as compared with 1934, but the aggregate value rose from £1,028,000 
to £1,100,000 in 1935. 

The changes in production and value of these minerals as 
compared with 1934 were as follows :— 


Output. Average Net Selling 
Value per Ton. 


Percentage 
Raised changeas In Change as 
Mineral. m compared 1935. compared 
1935. with 1934. with 1934. 
Tons. a S. sight RR a, 
China Stone rt na 57,200 +19 2610 —0O 9 
Potters’ Clay (including 
Ball Clay) A 175,800 +15 Win vis’ BES 
Sand for use in Glass: 
making .. 134,500 +12 310 —0 10 
Chert for use in eine ahd 
Pottery Trades ay 4,400) \ 4.5 71 o1., 42-1 
China Clay rs 707,600. .-+.3 22 11 .+0 9 
Limestone for use in erase 
making .. nap ue 77,100 —l1 5 Zep +Om2 


Extensive use is made of china clay in the pottery and porcelain 
industries and considerable quantities are also used in the manufac- 
ture of paper and in lesser quantities in several other industries 
both at home and abroad. An important amalgamation of interests © 
amongst the producers of china clay was effected in September, 
1932, and efforts were made in 1935 to resuscitate an association, 
the objects of which were the regulation of production and prices. 
This, however, was unsuccessful owing to the non-adherence of two 
important firms. 


There was a considerable improvement as compared with 1934 
in the exports of those products included in this Group for which 
particulars are available. Exports of china clay increased from 
402,700 tons to 430,500 tons in 1935, or by 7 per cent.; ball clay 
from 50,100 tons to 65,300 tons, or 31 per cent.; and felspar (includ- — 
ing china stone) from 7,400 tons to 10,000 tons in 1935, or 34 per 
Cont. 


The average number of persons employed at the mines and 
quarries covered by this Group was 4,100, or the same number as 
in 1934. 


GROUP 5.—MINERALS USED MAINLY FOR BUILDING, ROAD-MAKING, 
" / 
LIME, CEMENT, CONCRETE, ETC. 


The aggregate output of minerals in 1935 at the mines and 
quarries dealt with in this Group was 714 million tons and compares 
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with 67 million tons in 1934, which was the highest figure previously 
recorded. The improvement amounted to 7 per cent. and reflects 
the exceptional activity of the building trades—the number of new 
buildings erected in the year ended March, 1936, being 323,926, and 
not far short of the record number in the previous year, namely, 
329,106. In the public works contracting trades conditions continue 
to be less favourable. 


Comparable particulars with regard to the production of these 
minerals in 1913 are not available; but on the basis of the 
comparison made on page 46 of the previous Report the output 
of mineral rose from 40 million tons in 1913 to 75? million tons in 
1935, or by 90 per cent. 


The average net selling value at mines and quarries of the 
minerals covered by this Group showed no important change in 
1935 as compared with 1934 and in the aggregate amounted to 
£13,124,000 as compared with £12,555,000 in 1934. 


The classification of these minerals according to use is by no 
means precise or complete, but so far as particulars are available 
the output of the chief classes includes :— 


Quantity. Net Selling 


Tons. Value. 
(2) Building stone, slate, clay, sand f 
and other minerals used chiefly 
for brick, tile, etc., making .. 35,845,000 6,032,000 


(6) Mineral used for road-making and 

ballasting (including _ kerbs, 

setts, flagstones, etc.) .. . 19,992,000 5,029,000 
(c) Minerals used for making lime, 

cement, plaster and for cement- 

ing (including gypsum) .. 15,790,000 2,063,000 

Further progress was made during 1935 in the amalgamation of 
interests in the production of gypsum and the ancillary businesses 
of plaster and cement, and plaster board manufacture, the develop- 
ment of the last-named of which has been a notable feature of the 
post-war period. About three-fourths of the output of gypsum 
was controlled by a single company in 1935 since when a further 
important amalgamation of interests has taken place. 

An Agreement for the promotion of research work, the investi- 
gation of markets and for propaganda, was signed in July, 1935, 
by manufacturers in the concrete and cement industries. 

- At the mines and quarries dealt with above the average number 
of persons employed increased from 63,700 in 1934 to 64,800 in 1935. 


GROUP 6.—OTHER MINERALS 


The minerals covered by this Group serve a wide variety of 
uses, chiefly in the chemical and allied industries. On the whole, the 
quantity produced in 1935 was 6 per cent. greater than in 1934. 
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Further particulars of the output and disposals of salt and barytes 
(including witherite) are given below and reference will be found on 
pages 17 and 97 to the Scottish shale oil industry. 


The average net selling value of the various minerals at the 
mines and quarries varied little from those ruling in 1934 and the 
aggregate value amounted to £2,077,000 in 1935 as compared with 
£2,052,000 in 1934. 


There was a slight improvement in employment, the average 
number of persons employed at the mines, quarries and other 
mineral workings, rising from 7,000 in 1934 to 7,100 in 1935. 


Salt.—The output of salt and salt brine in 1935 was 2,687,000 tons 
and the net selling value at the mine or brine works was £1,055,000, 
the corresponding figures for 1934 being 2,506,000 tons valued at 
£1,070,000. 


The greater part of the salt is recovered as brine from salt 
deposits and five-sixths of the output in 1935 was produced in 
Cheshire, small quantities being obtained from the Counties 
of Lancaster, Stafford, Durham, Worcester and York and from the 
Isle of Man, named in the order of their importance. 


The changes in production and value of salt and salt brine as 
compared with 1934 were as follows :— 


Output. Average Net Selling 
Value per Ton. 
Percentage 
Obtained changeas In Change as 
mn compared 1935. compared 


1935. with 1934. with 1934. 
Tons. a slur! Sa) 
Rock Salt mined ip 16,000 —6 26... 2 iteO a) 


Salt evaporatedfrom Brine 832,000 +5 23. Jie iggt ahaa 
Salt content of Brine . 
pumped to alkali works 1,839,000 +9 Ong — 


Altogether, 271,700 tons of salt, valued at £691,300 f.0.b., were 
exported, as compared with 266,500 tons, valued at £695,600 in 
1934. The quantity exported in 1935 included 7,400 tons of rock 
salt, 106,000 tons of vacuum salt and 158,300 tons of other salt. 
In 1933 and in 1934 nearly three-fifths of all the salt exported was 
shipped to British countries. 


Barytes and Witherite—In the aggregate, 78,100 tons of these 
minerals were produced in 1935 as compared with 74,000 tons in 
1934, which was the previous highest for 60 years at least. 


The average net selling value of the mineral at mines and quarries 
was, on the whole, slightly higher than in 1934, and the aggregate 
value rose from £129,500 to £138,500 in 1935. 
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The changes in output and values as compared with 1934 were 
as shown below :— 


Output. Average Net Selling 
Value per Ton. 
Percentage 
Raised  wmereaseas In Change as 
m compared 1935. compared 


1935. with 1934. with 1934. 
Tons. WA Shi dy Sales 
Barytes and Witherite— 
NotGround .. uy 51,300 + 7 27 0 +0 7 
Ground, Bleached a 6,300 . +13 72 6 + 
Ground, Unbleached .. 20,500 + 1 45'°3 +0 2 


The principal sources of the supply of barytes included the 
following counties : Devon (18,661 tons), Ayr and Bute (26,724 tons), 
Salop (16,744 tons), Derby (4,683 tons), and York (1,412 tons). 
Small quantities were also obtained from Durham, Westmorland 
and Montgomeryshire. Supplies of witherite were chiefly obtained 
from the Settlingstones mine (Northumberland), but small quantities 
were got at the Morrison pit of the South Moor mine and the Busty 
pit of the Holmside mine in County Durham. 


There has been some expansion in the exports of barytes in recent 
years, which have increased from 1,560 tons in 1933 to 2,390 tons in 
1934 and to 3,140 tons in 1935. On the other hand, substantial 
supplies of this mineral are obtained from abroad, chiefly from 
Germany and the Netherlands, the quantity imported and retained 
in 1935 amounting to 28,650 tons of unground, and 16,500 tons of 
ground barytes. 


With the increase of industrial activity at home the demand 
for barytes has steadily risen from 67,400 tons in 1931 to 110,700 tons 
in 1935. Since 1932 roughly two-thirds of the supplies available 
for consumption in Great Britain have been home-produced and 
one-third imported. 
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PART III 


PROCEEDINGS UNDER PART I OF THE MINES (WORKING 

FACILITIES AND; SUPPORT),ACT, 1923, PAK This tee 

MINING | INDUSTRY ...ACT, ..1926, AND THE MINES 
(WORKING FACILITIES) ACT, 1934 


The number of applications referred during the year to the 
Railway and Canal Commission was eight. Four of these were 
heard and determined, and in the remaining cases pleadings were 
completed at the end of the year. Two applications which had been 
referred to the Commission during 1934 were also decided. 

There were no proceedings before the Commission in Scotland. 


Proceedings in England and Wales. 


Of six applications decided three were “‘ numerosity’”’ cases, 
1.€., private arrangement was impracticable as the number of persons 
involved was too great. These were :— 


(i) Nunnery Colliery Company, Limited, obtained the right to 
search for and work coal in the Silkstone and Parkgate seams at 
Sheffield, together with ancillary rights. 

(ii) Hodroyd Coal Company, Limited, secured the right to drive 
underground headings and to work coal at Hemsworth, Yorkshire, 
and the necessary ancillary rights, subject to certain conditions laid 
down for the protection of objectors. 

(iii) Norton and Biddulph Collieries, Limited, were granted the 
right to work coal in several seams at Packmoor, Staffordshire, and 
ancillary rights. 

The remaining cases were as follows: 

(iv) The Imperial Chemical Industries (Lime), Limited, desired 
to extend their quarrying operations at Great Rock Dale, near 
Buxton, and, therefore, sought the grant of an ancillary nght to 
destroy the surface and two footpaths and cowcreeps thereon. It 
was contended by the applicants that the footpaths were merely 
accommodation tracks, and had not acquired the status of public 
rights of way. Upon an agreement being reached, the respondents 
withdrew their objections, and the Court, having considered the 
agreement, granted the rights applied for. 

(v) The Penmaenmawr and Welsh Granite Company, Limited, 
sought the grant of an ancillary right to use and occupy some 27 
acres of land adjoining their quarries in Carnarvon. The applicants 
desired the land for the purposes of tipping refuse and spoil and work- 
ing any stone found therein. They had been unable to obtain the 
desired rights by private arrangement, as the owner of the land had 
refused to enter into negotiations on any terms whatsoever. 

In this case also an agreement was arrived at between the parties 
concerned, and the Court granted the right applied for and em- 
bodied the terms of the agreement in the Order. 
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(vi) An application by Pease and Partners, Limited, for the grant 
of a right to work coal, and to let down the surface, presented some 
interesting features. The applicants held several mining leases in 
respect of coal lying within an area bounded by the Rivers Don and 
Dutch, and for the purpose of working and winning these minerals 
it was necessary to work coal underlying certain land drains and 
embankments. Under the terms of an agreement of 1904, the 
applicants’ predecessors in title obtained the right from the Cor- 
poration of the Level of Hatfield Chase to cut roads through coal 
or other minerals underlying the premises of the Corporation. In 
1909, when entering into a further agreement with the applicants, 
the Corporation claimed ownership of the minerals underlying the 
drains, and contended that the provisions of the Principal Agreement 
of 1904 did not permit the applicants to cut roadways through 
minerals owned by them. Provision was also made in the agreement 
that when the applicants’ workings approached the subjacent 
minerals, the ownership of these minerals should be determined by 
arbitration, and that subject to the Corporation proving title, the 
applicants should pay a wayleave rent of $d. per ton on all coal carried 
under or over the drains. It was maintained by the applicants 
that the minerals in dispute belonged to the riparian owners of the 
land ad medium aquae, and they therefore desired to be released 
from the terms of the two agreements in so far as they affected the 
working of these minerals. At the hearing, the River Ouse Catch- 
ment Board asked that certain protective clauses should be inserted 
in any Order made by the Court to ensure that work necessitated 
by subsidence should be done in advance. 

The Court granted the rights applied for and fixed a royalty of 
£20 per foot acre to be paid into Court. In respect of one mining 
lease, it was ordered that a wayleave rent of 4d per ton should be 
paid to the Corporation until such time as some other person or body 
could prove better title to the Coal. 

The Court were of opinion that the interests of the Catchment 
Board were sufficiently provided for by the Doncaster Drainage 
Acts, 1929 and 1933. 
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Pike Pave 


HEALTH AND: SAPEDY: 


This part of the Report deals only with matters of general 
administration and the work of the Official Testing Stations. Health 
and safety subjects, in their detailed technical and statistical 
aspects, are covered by the Annual Reports of H.M. Divisional 
Inspectors of Mines, of the Safety in Mines Research Board, of H.M. 
Electrical Inspector (all published separately) and of H.M. Chief 
Inspector of Mines, which RAL follows this part of this 
Report. 


1.—ROYAL COMMISSION ON SAFETY IN COAL MINES. 


For some years past there has been evidence of a growing need 
and demand for a comprehensive overhaul and revision of the 
safety provisions of the Coal Mines Act, 1911. 

Although since the passing of that Act, much has been done by 
new general regulations to supplement, and to some extent to revise, 
its requirements, important changes have taken place, both in the 
organization of colliery undertakings and in the methods of working 
adopted, which cannot be adequately dealt with by such means. 

The former of these changes consists primarily in the tendency 
towards the linking up of single mines by companies owning groups 
of mines, and raises, for example, important and difficult questions 
cf statutory duty and responsibility affecting, in particular, the 
colliery manager; the latter change has come about in consequence 
of the introduction and rapid growth of machine mining in place 
of the old methods of hand-getting, with important effects, for 
example, on the duties of firemen, examiners and deputies. This 
revolution in method—for as such it may fairly be described—has 
brought in its train many new safety problems, and, to a smaller 
extent, new problems connected with the health of the workers. 

Other important matters for inquiry, it was considered, included 
the organization and adequacy of Government Inspections and the © 
fuller participation of the workers and their representatives in 
preventive and remedial measures. 

It was in these circumstances that His Majesty the late King 
was pleased to appoint on 14th December, 1935, a Royal Commission, 
with the following terms of reference : 

“To inquire whether the safety and health of mine workers can 
be better ensured by extending or modifying the principles or 
general provisions of the Coal Mines Act, 1911, or the arrangements 
for its administration, having regard to the ‘changes that have taken 
place in organization, methods of work, and equipment since it 
became law, and the experience gained, and to make recommenda- 
tions.’ 
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The members of the Commission are: 


The Rt. Hon. Lord Rockley, P.C., G.B.E. (Chairman) ; 

Sir Malcolm Delevingne, K.C.B., K.C.V.O., formerly Deputy 
Under-Secretary of State, Home Office ; 

Sir Henry Walker, C.B.E., LL.D., H.M. Chief Inspector of 
Mines ; 

Mr. D. R. Grenfell, C.B.E., M.P.; 

His Honour Judge Allsebrook ; 

Mr. E. O. Forster Brown, Mining Engineer ; 

Mr. Ebby Edwards, Secretary of the Mineworkers’ Federation 
of Great Britain ; 

Mr. W. T. Miller, President of the General Federation of Colliery 
Firemen’s, Examiners’ and Deputies’ Associations of Great 
Britain ; 

Mr. W. H. Telfer, Mining Engineer and Managing Director of 
the Coltness Iron Company, Limited, and the Warwickshire 
Coal Company, Limited; and 

Mr. John Walker, Agent and Manager of Yorkshire Main 
Colliery. 


2. PuBLIc INQUIRIES AND COMMITTEES. 


(a) Inquiries into Mining Accidents. 


(1) Gresford Colliery.—As stated in the Annual Report for 1934, 
the Public Inquiry into the explosion at this colliery in which 
265 lives were lost, stood adjourned on 14th December, 1934, 
pending the re-opening of the mine and the availability of further 
evidence relating to the cause of the disaster. 

In March, 1935, as a first step towards re-opening the mine, 
rescue brigades which had been specially selected and thoroughly 
trained in the use of breathing apparatus for the purpose erected 
stoppings in the roads leading from the two shafts and thereafter 
the area around the pit bottoms was ventilated and persons were 
able to descend without breathing apparatus. Analyses were made 
of the atmosphere in the area confined by these stoppings and it 
was considered from the results obtained that there were substantial 
inleakages of air and that heating within the explosion area had not 
ceased. 

Measures to prevent these leakages so far as possible were taken 
and are being improved, but at the end of the year the samples of 
air taken from beyond the stoppings still indicated that an attempt 
to clear the area of gas and enter the workings would be attended 
with undue risk to life. 

The public sittings of the Court of Inquiry were resumed in 
March, 1936. 


(2) North Gawber, Lidgett, Colliery—H.M. Chief Inspector of 
_Mines was appointed to hold a formal investigation into the explosion 
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which occurred on 12th September, 1935, at North Gawber, Lidgett, 
Colliery, South Yorkshire, whereby 19 persons lost their lives. The 
inquiry was held at Barnsley during October and November and . 
lasted eight days. The Report was published in July, 1936.* 


(b) Other Inquries. 

Precautions against Overwinding.—The Departmental Committee 
which was appointed in February, 1933, under the Chairmanship of 
Mr. F. H. Wynne, C.B.E., B.Sc., H.M. Deputy Chief Inspector of 
Mines, to inquire into precautions against overwinding, reported 
in March, 1935.+ The principal conclusions reached were : 

(i) that the majority of the existing devices installed under 
Section 40 (2) of the Coal Mines Act, 1911, for preventing 
overwinds do not exercise sufficient control of speed in the 
shaft and that a maximum landing speed of 5 feet per second 
should be specified when men are being wound ; 

(1) that the necessary fine control can best be obtained by an 
auxiliary controller acting only during the last part of the 
retarding period; and 

(iii) that the standard of brake power prescribed under Section 40 
(10) of the Act is too low. 

Work has been proceeding during the course of the year to give 
effect to the Committee’s recommendations by means of General 
Regulations, and the opportunity has at the same time been taken 
to include with these draft regulations revised provisions relating 
to the care and treatment of detaching hooks; the life and treatment 
of winding ropes; and the capping of winding and haulage ropes, 
which is at present governed by General Regulations 83-88. These 
latter regulations require to be brought up to date in the light of the 
researches described in the Annual Reports of the Safety in Mines 
Research Board and in their technical papers. 

The draft regulations were circulated to the representative bodies 
of the industry in June, 1936. 

Simultaneous Shotfiring Experiments.—In Paper No. 85, published 
in 1934 by the Safety in Mines Research Board, the Shotfiring 
Sub-Committee of the Explosives in Mines Research Committee 
described the results of experiments they had carried out in under- 
ground stone drifts, in quarry work and in coal-face rippings in naked 
light mines, to study the safety advantages and disadvantages of 
the practice of simultaneous shotfiring. The Committee sought 
permission to continue the experiments in safety lamp mines. 

This could not be permitted without an amendment of Clause 6 
(g) of the Explosives in Coal Mines Order, 1934, and accordingly, 
after discussion with the representative bodies of the industry 
and with their concurrence, a temporary Order was made empowering 
the Secretary for Mines to grant exemptions from Clause 6 (g) for 

* Report on Explosion which occurred at North Gawber (Lidgett) Colliery, 
Yorkshire, on 12th September, 1935. Cmd. 5214. Price 9d. net. 


+ Report of the Overwind Prevention Committee, H.M. Stationery 
Office, 1935. Price 9d. net. 
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the purpose of permitting trials of simultaneous firing, subject in 
each case to the taking of precautions to be prescribed. 

The Order, which was to remain in force for one year, was made 
on 24th April, 1935. In accordance with an agreement previously 
reached with the Mineworkers’ Federation, exemptions were granted 
under it in respect of six mines only; all the necessary precautions 
were prescribed and the trials were put in hand. 

A preliminary report, made in November, indicated that the 
results had been generally satisfactory, except that trouble had been 
experienced with the special exploders which had been designed 
for the work. An improved exploder was thereafter designed, but 
it did not prove possible to start the fresh series of experiments 
until the end of December. Consequently, although the Order had 
been intended to provide an experimental period of a year, there 
actually remained less.than four months before the expiration of 
the Order for the carrying out cf experiments using the new 
exploders. 

It was considered that this period was not long enough to 
provide a sufficient basis of results for the drawing of conclusions 
in a matter of such importance, and accordingly the representative 
bodies of the industry were approached, prior to the expiration 
of the Order, with a view to making arrangements to extend it for 
the limited purpose of completing at four collieries the experiments 
already in progress there. 


3. REGULATIONS AND ORDERS 


(a) Of General Application 


1. Certificates of Competency (Managers and Under Managers).— 
“The Mining Examinations (Certificates of Competency) Rules, 
1935 °° were made by the Board for Mining Examinations and 
approved by the Secretary for Mines to inaugurate a system, to 
take effect gradually, by which in the future all applicants for 
Certificates of Competency will be required to satisfy the Board 
that the standard of their general education reaches the minimum 
standard prescribed by the Rules. The subject is dealt with more 
fully on page 73. 


2. Firedamp Detectors ——General Regulations were made on 
Ist May, 1935, relating to the provision of firedamp detectors for 
use by workmen. The Regulations in their present form are subject 
to revision and will remain in force for a period of two years only 
from Ist October, 1935. The subject is dealt with more fully in 
the appropriate section below (page 63). 

As part of the action taken to give effect to these Regulations, 
two Orders were made on 24th June—The Firedamp Detectors 
(No. 1) Order approved as firedamp detectors for the purpose of 
the Regulations all approved types of flame safety lamps included 
in Schedule A and in Classes I and II of Schedule B of the Safety 
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Lamps (Conditions of Use) Order, 1934, with the exception of types 
fitted with self-contained re-lighting devices or with copper gauzes 
.for use by surveyors. The Firedamp Detectors (No.2) Order 
approved the Ringrose Automatic Firedamp Alarm. 


3. Reviving Apparatus for use in Mine Rescue Work.—‘ The 
Coal Mines (Rescue) Amending Regulations, 1935”’ require the 
provision at all Central Rescue Stations and at all mines where 
equipment is kept in pursuance of the Rescue Regulations of reviving 
apparatus capable of administering a mixture of carbon dioxide 
‘and oxygen and provision for use with this reviving apparatus of 
at least 20 cubic feet of mixture. These requirements came into 
force at Central Rescue Stations on Ist August, 1935, and at mines 
on Ist January, 1936. 


4. “ Hydrox”’ Steel Tube Cartridge—An Explosives in Coal 
Mines (Hydrox) Order was made on 29th November, 1935, permitting 
and regulating the use of the “ Hydrox’”’ Steel Tube Cartridge 
under conditions similar to those applied to the use of Cardox carbon 
dioxide cartridges by the Cardox Order of the previous year. This 
subject is also dealt with on page 69. 


(b) Applicable to Individual Mines and Quarries 


During 1935 Special Regulations and Special Rules were 
established at individual mines and quarries to supplement the 
provisions of the Statutes and Regulations as follows : 


(i) Mines under the Coal Mines Act, 1911: 


Atrways.—Prescribing minimum distances between main 
airways and the distances from one another of connexions 
between main airways (Section 42 (5)) rf be is 1 


Carriage inclines where the gradient exceeds 30 en 
Precautions for securing safety i, 1 


Lighting*.—Supplementing No. 11 of the Coal Mines General 
Regulations (Lighting), 1934, so as to permit the use of 
fixed electric lights in certain places not covered oy pe 
graphs (a), (6) and (c) of the Regulation fe 2 


Modifying Part I of these Regulations to neti i use, 
by persons engaged wholly or mainly in dismantling, moving 
and re-erecting conveyors, of lamps worn on the body by 
attachment to a suitable harness iis bite Aig ] 


Safety lamps.—Regulations for the use of ae gre as i 
temporary precaution in naked light mines .. 2 





* No. 78 of the General Regulations of 10th July, 1913, was revoked by 
the Coal Mines General Regulations (Lighting), 1934, but the Special Regula- 
tions made thereunder remain in force until revoked individually. Twenty- 
one such individual revocations were effected during 1935. 
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() Manes under the Metalliferous Mines Regulation Act, 1872: 


In consultation with representatives of the management and 
of persons employed a comprehensive revision of the older codes of 
Special Rules in force at metalliferous mines is being made, some 
of these having been established as long ago as 1880. The revised 
codes of rules, embodying especially more stringent conditions as 
to dust preventive measures, have been established at haematite, 
micaceous iron ore and tin mines. The codes of other classes of 
metalliferous mines are now being dealt with. 


Special Rules (Section 24) : 


Gold Mines Code a fe re bes is. 2 

Slate Mines (Exempted) Code .. oh sie Re we l 
Dust Prevention Code: 

Gold Mines ts i ie an iy ae , 2 

Pat ytes Nae 4-3. air te aM Da ay 1 

Micaceous Iron Ore Mine i ne a, c at 1 


(ili) Quarries : 
Special Rules : 


freneral Cade... he Py me i es repay As: 
miica Juatties Gode ./)... |... a cy Le 43 4A 
Slate Quarries Code fe! a es ce He 1 1 


Exemptions and consents were granted or renewed during the 
year—subject in the majority of cases to special conditions for 
ensuring safety—under powers conferred by the Statutes and 
Regulations as follows : 


(i) Mines under the Coal Mines Act, 1911 :— 


Electricity —Exempting flexible cables for portable drills from 
certain requirements in respect of earthing conductors 
(Regulations 125 (d) and 137 (a)) se 60 

Permitting the use of unarmoured cables and the earthing 
of a point other than the mid-voltage point of an electrical 
system (Regulations 129 (e) (iv) and 137 (a) .. if, vhs 5 

Explosives—Exempting, temporarily, from Clause 6 (g) of the 
Explosives in Coal Mines Order, 1934, to permit experiments 
in simultaneous shotfiring (Explosives in Coal Mines 


(Simultaneous Shotfiring) Order, 1935) Pri ate EY 6 
Rescue: General Regulations of 10th December, 1928 : 
* Exempting from all the requirements sy 4 


Safety Lamps.—Exempting from the use of safety laitnps bitte 
an explosion of inflammable gas causing personal injury 
(Section 32 (1) (0)) ne ey We sa He Se 1 


Shafts and Outlets —Exempting from the provisions requiring 
two shafts or outlets (Section 36) es Ae. as 6 
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Winding Apparatus —Exempting from provision of a detaching 


hook (Section 40 (2)) —.. ‘i me Pig A ct 1 
Exempting from provision of an automatic contrivance 
to prevent overwinding (Section 40 (2)) J iy it 2 


(ii) Mines under the Metalliferous Mines Regulation Act, 1872: 


Diesel locomotives.—Consenting to the use of diesel locomotives 
underground (Haematite Special Rules) is we ms 1 


4, MINE LIGHTING 


The scope of the Coal Mines General Regulations (Lighting), 1934, 
was outlined in last year’s Report, and it will suffice on this occasion 
to indicate in certain respects the extent of the progress, or the lack 
of progress, made in applying these Regulations during the past year. 


(a) Lighting by means of Safety Lamps 

The Regulations provide that in mines in which safety lamps are 
used, persons wholly or mainly employed at the working face, or at 
face rippings, or at places where tubs are mechanically filled, must 
be provided with lamps of types which conform to the improved : 
standard of lighting laid down in the First Schedule of the Regula- 
tions. Types of safety lamps which were in lawful use on Ist Sep- 
tember, 1934, may, however, continue to be used until 31st December, 
1936. 

It was pointed out in last year’s Report that : 


“The purpose of the period thus allowed is to enable an 
orderly change-over to the new lamps to be pursued and com- 
pleted. It is not a period of postponement in which no action 
need be taken, and any delay by colliery managements in this 
respect will not be accepted as an excuse for failure to make 
full compliance with the regulation by the appointed date.” 


While many colliery owners have realised the important and 
proved advantages which are obtained from better lighting under- 
ground, and have accordingly already fully re-equipped their mines 
with lamps conforming to the new standard, it has remained true 
that, ia spite of the warning quoted above, a large number of collieries 
have done little or nothing in the way of re-equipment. 


In consequence it has become apparent that, as the period 
allowed for the change-over slips away, a last minute rush draws 
nearer, and colliery owners may find it increasingly difficult to secure 
delivery of the new types of lamp in time to ensure full conformity 
with the Regulations by the end of 1936. 

This state of affairs is particularly regrettable since ample time 
has been allowed to colliery owners to effect an improvement which, 
by common consent, is vitally necessary. After the Departmental 
proposals were issued in 1930, there followed a period of some three 
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and a-half years for deliberation and voluntary action before the 
Regulations were made, and the Regulations themselves allowed a 
further transitional period of two and a half years for the replacement 
of old lamps by lamps conforming to the new standards. It is, there- 
fore, very important that, during 1936, orders should be placed by 
colliery owners sufficiently early to allow lamp manufacturers to 
make the arrangements necessary to meet the demand before the 
period of grace has elapsed. 


A list of types of lamps which conform to the new standards and 
are approved under Schedule A of the Lighting Regulations is given 
in the 1936 edition of “ Regulations and Orders relating to Safety 
and Health ”’. 

It was pointed out in last year’s Report that, in a considerable 
number of mines, the deterioration in the lighting power of the 
lamps used is excessive and unreasonable, and that in these cases 
energetic measures will have to be taken to comply with the re- 
quirement in Part I of the Regulations that the safety lamps to which 
the regulations apply “ shall be maintained and used in such manner 
as to secure their lighting performance in service against an un- 
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reasonable rate or extent of deterioration ’’. 


Preparations are now being made for the administration of 
this requirement when it becomes fully operative and for impounding 
lamps and having them officially tested for unreasonable deteriora- 
tion. 

The statistics relating to safety lamps, which are given in Table 44 of 
Appendix A, show the position at 30th June, 1935. At that date the 
Lighting Regulations had been in force for a period of ten months 
to the extent that, after Ist September, 1934, all new lamps installed 
in those parts of any mine to which Part I of the Regulations applies, 
had to conform to the new standard of lighting performance. 

There were 619,747 safety lamps in use on 30th June, 1935—-a 
net decrease of 17,974 since the previous year, and of 104,849 since 
30th June, 1931. This total decrease corresponds approximately 
with the reduction in the number of persons employed belowground, 
but represents a balance between a relatively small increase in the 
number of electric lamps and a large decrease in the number of 
flame lamps in use. 

The number of electric lamps in use increased by 2,386 to 397,206 
in 1935, compared with 394,820 in 1934, a decrease of 5,754 in the 
number of electric hand lamps being more than offset by an increase 
of 8,140 in the number of cap lamps. 

Broadly speaking, it may be said that all cap lamps and all 
4-0 and 2-5 volt hand lamps comply with the new lighting standards, 
and it is therefore only to be expected that, in spite of a decrease of 
5,754 in the total number of electric hand lamps, the number of 
4-0 and 2-5 volt hand lamps should have risen, and in fact the 
proportion of these lamps has increased from two-fifths in 1934 to 
over a half in 1935. Of the 40,712 cap lamps in use, representing 
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roughly one-tenth of all electric lamps, Scotland accounts for 25,006, 
while at the other end of the scale, mines in South Wales and 
Monmouthshire account for only 459. 


For flame lamps the decrease since the previous year was 20, 360 
(from 242,901 to 222,541) in continuation of the series of steady annual 
reductions which aggregate nearly 115,000 since 1931, but there is 
no such ready means of estimating the increase in the number of 
flame lamps conforming to the new lighting standards as there is 
for the electric lamps. There has, however, undoubtedly been a 
considerable increase, though the figures are not available in 
sufficient detail to show it. 


(b) Lighting otherwise than by safety lamps 
The second part of the Regulations deals with lighting under- 


ground by other means than safety lamps, and came into force on 
ist July, 1934. 


The respects in which previous requirements in regard to 
“mains ’”’ lighting (with which this part of the Regulations is 
primarily concerned) had been modified and relaxed by Nos. 11 
and 12 of the new Regulations, were explained in last year’s Report. 
It was expected, in view of feelings which have often been voiced 
by mine owners and managers that the previous requirements 
were unduly restrictive and constituted an unwarrantable bar to 
technical progress, that the advent of the new Regulations would 
have the immediate effect of encouraging progressive owners and 
managers to extend or instal mains lighting equipment. That, 
however, has not been the case, and, by the end of the year, when 
the new Regulations had been in operation for 18 months, only 
27 collieries have extended their use of mains lighting into the new 
area permitted by the Regulations. 


A further indication of the slow progress which is being made is 
provided by the statistics relating to the number of lighting points 
underground operated from the mains. These show that, at 
30th June, 1935, there were in use 88,672 lighting points operated 
from the mains compared with 85,795 in the previous year. By 
far the largest number of these points was at pit bottoms and 
sidings (44,104), and at stables and machinery rooms (26,177), 
the number of lighting points on roadways being 18,377, as com- 
pared with 16,413 in the previous year. Making full allowance 
for situations in which the primary consideration of safety against 
explosions prevents the use of mains lighting, it is clear that there 
is wide scope for its further use. 


As regards “ electric lighting from a source of electric power 
enclosed in the lighting unit,’’ which may be identified with the 
use of compressed air lamps, progress has also been slow. At 
30th June, 1935, the number of these lamps had increased in the 
twelve months by 120 to 1,324, and this increase compares 
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unfavourably even with the small increase of 340 between 1933 
and 1934. 


cof THE PROVISION OF FIREDAMP DETECTORS FOR USE 
BY WORKMEN 


The Report for 1934 gave the history of the Firedamp Detectors 
Regulations, which came into operation for a period of two years 
from Ist October, 1935. 


It was explained that these regulations were in effect a com- 
promise between sharply conflicting views, and in the nature of an 
experiment, and it was agreed when the regulations were made that 
in due course an Investigating Committee would be set up to study 
their working in the light of experience, and to make recommenda- 
tions for the future. 


It had been understood that the Mining Association of Great 
Britain would take steps, making use of automatic firedamp detec- 
tors, to try out the working of the new Regulations on a proper scale 
in a really representative range of pit conditions, and as, shortly 
before the Regulations came into operation, no developments in this 
direction were taking place, a letter was addressed to the Mining 
Association asking what steps were to be taken. 


This aspect of the matter had not been satisfactorily settled at 
the end of the year, but a deputation from the Mining Association 
informed the Secretary for Mines on 23rd April, 1936, of arrange- 
ments which had been made to secure experience with automatic 
detectors in certain districts which had hitherto had little experience 
of such detectors. These arrangements represented an advance, 
but there remained districts where little or nothing had been done 
and for which nothing had apparently been proposed, and the 
deputation were therefore asked for an interim report on the 
experience which had already been collected, and a statement of 
the further action to be taken in each district. 


Up to the end of 1935 the only types of detector approved for 
use under the Regulations were the flame safety lamp and the Ring- 
rose Automatic Detector, but during the year official tests on two 
other types of detector were carried almost to completion. 


The ‘“‘ Naylor Spiralarm ”’ is an automatic detector incorporated 
in an ordinary flame safety lamp. It consists of a Marsaut lamp 
with a bi-metallic spiral suspended above the flame. If firedamp 
is burning on the flame the spiral is heated’ abnormally, and the 
free end of the spiral will then uncurl sufficiently to make a contact 
which completes an electric circuit and causes a bulb in a lantern, 
fitted with red glass and placed beneath the oil vessel of the lamp, 
to be lit up. The height of the flame is set and must be kept, to a 
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fixed mark so predetermined that the alarm will operate in a given 
percentage of firedamp. 


Tests on another detector of a non-automatic kind invented by 
Professor W. M. Thornton of Armstrong College, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, were completed early in the new year, and the detector was 
approved by the Firedamp Detectors (No. 3) Order in June, 1936. 


This detector has been considerably modified and improved as 
the result of experiments and pit trials over several years, and in 
its latest form it has withstood with reasonably satisfactory results 
three months’ continuous underground use in a large colliery in the 
North of England. 


The Thornton detector is a small attachment intended to be fitted 
to an electric safety lamp. It comprises a detector filament and a 
comparison lamp bulb, both operated by the lamp battery and so 
arranged that, when current is switched on to them, each 
illuminates one half of a small observation window. In pure air 
the half of the window in front of the detector filament is markedly 
less illuminated than the other half, and the apparatus is so 
calibrated that at a predetermined percentage of firedamp (24 or 14) 
the increased brilliance of the filament due to the firedamp burning 
upon it, will cause both halves of the window to be equally 
illuminated. 


6. SAFETY IN MINES RESEARCH BOARD - 


On 14th March, 1936, the Board, in common with the whole 
mining industry, suffered an irreparable loss through the death of 
Professor J. S. Haldane, C.H., M.D., D.Sc., F.R.S., who had been 
a member since 1923, and was particularly responsible for the 
direction of the researches at Birmingham University on spontaneous 
combustion and on atmospheric conditions in hot and deep mines; 
he had also been a member of the Health Advisory Committee since 
its inception in 1922. His connexion with the mining industry had, 
however, extended over a much longer period, and miners in all 
parts of the world had derived from his many brilliant discoveries, 
remedy or relief from some of the greatest dangers of their calling. 
He was honoured in every quarter of the mining community and 
will long be remembered as one of its greatest benefactors. 


Under the scheme by which members of the Board retire in 
rotation, in order that a gradual change may be effected in the 
membership, Professor S. M. Dixon, M.A., M.Sc., B.A.I., M.Inst.C.E., 
retired from the Board on 3lst December, 1935, after having been 
a member for nearly 13 years. The Secretary for Mines desires 
to record his appreciation of the unfailing interest and energy 
with which Professor Dixon devoted himself, not only to work on 
the Board itself, but also to a large amount of work on special 
committees associated with the Board. The help and facilities at 
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the Imperial College of Science and Technology which, through his 
good offices, were so generously placed at the disposal of the Board, 
were invaluable to the important researches carried out by the 
Support of Workings in Mines Committee and the Wire Ropes 
Research Committee, in the planning of which he took a leading part: 


At the Buxton Research Station an extension has been made to 
the exhibition hall, and the model coal face has also been re-arranged 
in an enlargement of the old building. The lay-out now represents 
a double unit conveyor face with the roadway at the centre. The 
Board co-operated with the Committee appointed by the Institution 
of Mining Engineers and the Mining Association of Great Britain to 
study the methods of fire-fighting below ground in coal mines, by 
providing facilities at their Research Station at Buxton for carrying 
out tests, with a view to finding out the most suitable types of 
.appliance, and the most effective chemical agents for suppressing 
underground fires. 


Co-operation has been maintained with mining research organiza- 
tions abroad. In September, representatives of the Board attended 
an International Conference of such organizations held at Dortmund, 
Germany, which was attended also by representatives from Belgium, 
Czechoslovakia, France, Germany, Poland, Spain and the United 
States of America. Professor 5. M. Dixon attended the VIII 
International Congress of Mining, Metallurgy, and Applied Geology 
in Paris, and during the Congress discussed the progress of wire 
ropes research with research workers from France, Belgium and 
Germany. 


Detailed particulars of the progress of the Board’s work are 
published separately in their Fourteenth Annual Report. 


7. TESTING WORK. 


The Mines Department testing work, which forms an essential 
part of the safety administration, has continued in full volume 
during the year. It comprises the testing, with a view either to 
approval according to statutory requirements, or to certification on a 
voluntary basis, of safety lamps, explosives and shotfiring apparatus, 
electric signalling and telephone apparatus, flameproof electrical 
apparatus and rescue apparatus, together with laboratory services 
for H.M. Inspectors including the analysis of mine air and dust 
samples. The examination and test of new apparatus of an 
experimental nature, or apparatus impounded from mines, which 
may need special consideration as regards its safety against explosion 
risk, is also undertaken. 

The flameproof electrical testing is carried on at the Buxton 
Testing Station, and the testing of explosives (by H.M. Inspector 
of Explosives) is also done at Buxton. The test of safety lamps 
(both for safety and for lighting performance) and of a variety of 
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small electrical apparatus for intrinsic safety*, is carried out. at the 
Sheffield Testing Station, and the test of rescue meaA is carried 
out as required at the: Doncaster Rescue Station. | 

Close co-operation is maintained with work on thie, same. abies 
by. the Safety in Mines Research Board, through the Director of 
Research Stations, Professor R. V. Wheeler, D.Sc. 5.1 Ge omens 
and a considerable amount of research into matters affecting the 
testing work is carried out. 

The chief items are dealt with separately in the followgne pasa 


(a) The Testing Station, Sheffield. . 


_ The work of: this Station was continued during the year der 
the Superintending Testing Officer, Captain C: B. Platt; M.B.E. 

(i) Safety Lamps.—Complete type tests were carried out on three 
flame and 22 electric lamps for approval under: the Lighting 
Regulations, and on two other flame and 11 other electric lamps: 
Tests were also made in respect of modifications toa scomigan of 
lamps already approved. | 


(1) Lamp Bulbs—Much time was spent on Honk icone 
with the approval of electric safety lamp bulbs. Numerous type 
tests were carried out and at the end of the year the approved list 
comprised 71 types covering the 17 ratings at present in use. 

An informal Consultative Committee, which is representative of’ 
the Mines Department and of the bulb and safety-lamp’ manu- 
facturers,; meets regularly and part of its work is to ‘scrutinize 
the bulb specifications with a view to improving lighting per- 
formance whenever practicable. This opportunity is taken to 
thank the members of this Committee for their services in a matter 
which is of much importance to the improvement of mine lighting 
underground. 

During the year a system of check-testing was inaugurated with 
the object of ensuring that commercial supplies of lamp bulbs of 
approved types conform to the prescribed specifications.. Samples 
are selected by an official of the Department from stocks on. the 
open market outside the control of the bulb manufacturers (e.g., 
from the works of safety-lamp makers or from collieries), and the 
selection is made in such manner as to be representative of the 
stocks of the bulbs in question. The samples are then submitted. 
to the complete official test. These check-tests will be continued 
on a substantial scale as a eyehy type of bulb ay REE under 
the Regulations. 


(iii) Electrical Shotfiring i alah —Two new types of battery 
exploder were approved during the year under the Explosives in 
Coal. Mines Order, 1934. As in previous years check- tests were 


_ * By “intrinsic safety ’’ is meant that the electric spark produced i is 
(by controlling devices) rendered too feeble ‘to be ' tee a vot Pea? tier 
most explosive mixture of firedamp.and air. ; 
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carried out on five per’ cent. of each manufacturer: S add an of 
approved types of apparatus. | : 


(iv) Mining Bells, Relays and Telephones: —The additional 
precautions referred to in last year’s Report, which were found to be 
necessary if certified magneto telephones of different types were 
to be safely interconnected, are now in operation. So long as only 
certified instruments are used, any mixture of types will be safe 
provided that each telephone or bell in the circuit is fitted with a 
telephone safety condenser, Mines Department type, obtainable 
from the makers of the intruments. 


_ Further progress, in the direction of providing for safe inter- 
connexion between intrinsically safe underground telephones of 
certified type and surface instruments of uncertified types has proved 
a matter of great difficulty. Several kinds of coupling unit intended 
to permit such connexion were designed by various manufacturers, 
but investigations made by the Department into the character of 
existing surface installations showed the range of unsafe magneto 
generators to be so wide that the certification of coupling units 
was necessarily deferred until more complete particulars could be 
ascertained. The inquiries have now been completed, and a test 
has been formulated which is considered sufficiently stringent to 
ensure that a coupling unit will safeguard the underground system 
against any form of hand-operated magneto generator used on the 
surface for telephone operation. The examination of the various 
coupling links submitted for test has now been resumed. 


_In‘the same connexion, it may be mentioned that several types 
of instrument have been tested at Buxton and certified for flame- 
proof enclosure.. With flameproof instruments, connected by 
armoured cable, throughout the zone in which inflammable gas is 
liable to occur, trinsic safety is unnecessary and connexion to 
uncertified surface instruments does not involve any danger. 


Experimental work has also been in progress during the year 
with the object of determining the possibility of using alternating 
current with bare wires to operate intrinsically safe signalling bells. 
A provisional specification was drawn up for a transformer designed 
‘to be flameproof as regards the input side, and intrinsically safe on 
the output side. It was considered necessary to establish at the 
‘outset, if possible, the position that any bells which might be certified 
should be safe with any transformer conforming to the specification, 
and with the bells in any number and mixture of makes. A request 
-was therefore made to manufacturers to lend numbers of bell 
movements for the necessary experiments and tests. The work has 
proceeded as rapidly as the supply of bells and:the ordinary work of 
the Testing Station has permitted, and it is hoped that it will be 
possible, to issue shortly information as. to the results. 


‘During 1935, nine certificates of intrinsic safety were issued for 
telephone and signalling apparatus. Lists of all certified apparatus 
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of this character are published annually in the volume of “ Regu 
lations and Orders relating to Safety and Health.” 


(v) Analysis of Mine Air and Mine Dust Samples. The numbers 
of samples of mine air and mine dust analysed during 1935 were 
1,769 and 6,917, Ai Nad gh as conraee with 2 rah and a sake 
laa dk tal in 1934, 


 (b) The Testing Station, Buxton. 


(i) Flameproof Electrical Apparatus.—The testing of the flame- 
proof enclosure of all types of electrical apparatus was continued 
during 1935 by the Testing Officer, Mr. H. Rainford, under the 
general supervision and direction of H. Re Electrical Inspector of 
Mines. 


_ All apparatus submitted is examined as to its general design and, 
if this appears satisfactory, is accepted for test in inflammable gas. 
Additional proof of strength of structure, and, in the case of lighting 
or industrial heating fittings, information as to the extent of the rise 
in surface temperature, is called for as considered necessary. 


For apparatus for mining use, the standard test gas is methane, 
within and without the enclosure, but where oil-immersed apparatus 
is concerned hydrogen is liable to be evolved and is: therefore oe 
within the enclosure. 


A considerable amount of testing is also carried out by arrange- 
ment with the Home Office on apparatus intended for use in industry 
where petroleum vapour or acetone vapour may be encountered, 
the standard test gas being pentane, and the arrangements referred 
to in the Annual Report for 1934 have now been made for the 
provisional testing in hydrogen-methane mixtures of apparatus 
designed to be safe against towns’ gas (coal gas) and coke-oven gas. 
It is proposed to institute a standard test for coal gas and coke- 
oven gas (and other gases if practicable) when more complete data 
are available as the result of research now in progress. 


The heavy volume of testing work has continued eiiqbaloit 
1935 and an extension of the testing building has been necessary. 
During the year, 245 new certificates were issued, in addition to 
31 duplicate certificates (to manufacturers desiring to market appa- 
ratus submitted by other firms) and 86 supplementary certificates 
covering modifications to apparatus previously certified.’ The 
corresponding figures for 1934 were 133, 10 and 43, respectively. 

The Flameproof Certification Mark registered in the name of the 
Secretary for Mines (the letters FLP within the outline of a crown) 
although instituted only in January, 1935, has now become widely 
recognized and provides purchasers and others concerned—including 
H.M. Inspectors—with a ready means of identifying flameproof 
apparatus which has been certified by the Department. Licences 
to use the mark have been granted to 58 firms of manufacturers in all. 
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_A description of the work of.the Buxton Station was given in 
a paper by Mr. H. Rainford which was read before the Institution of 
Mining Electrical Engineers, and was published in the technical press. * 

Lists of the apparatus certified each year are published annually 
in the Report of H.M. Electrical Inspector of Mines and quarterly 
lists are supplied to the technical press. 

(ii) The Testing of Permitted Explosives.—Explosives submitted 
for the Permitted List are tested, on behalf of the Department, by 
H.M. Inspectors of Explosives, under a standing arrangement with 
the Home Office. 

One new explosive was added to the Permitted List during the year, 
and modification was permitted in respect of six other explosives 
already on the list. Progress continues to be made in the use of 
explosives sheathed with inert material as an additional safeguard 
against the ignition of firedamp. Of the 44 explosives permitted 
for general use at the end of the year (excluding explosives not 
manufactured in this country or manufactured only for export) 16 
were available with a sheath of sodium bicarbonate and the sheathing 
of others was in contemplation. The number of low density 
explosives, permitted only for bringing down coal, remains at 10 
as in the previous year. 

A new blasting device, the Hydrox Steel Tube Cartridge, was 
submitted during the year. It comprises a steel tube filled with a 
powder which, when chemical action is initiated by an electrically 
fired igniter, generates nitrogen and water vapour in quantities 
sufficient to burst the steel disc sealing the tube. The ordinary 
permitted explosive test being unsuitable, the device was subjected 
to special test at the Buxton Research Station, and afterwards 
given practical trial at a number of pits to determine suitable 
conditions of use. As a result of the experience thus gained it was 
permitted for general use, (see page 58). 


(c) Testing of Rescue Apparatus (Doncaster) 

The advisory Committee on Rescue Work and Rescue Apparatus 
(see page 224) held two meetings during the year, and a Mine Rescue 
Memorandum (No. 10) based on the Committee’s recommendations 
was issued to Rescue Station authorities. This dealt with (1) the 
capacity of oxygen cylinders; (2) the mixing of carbon dioxide 
absorbents ; and (3) the bursting of pressure gauges. At the end 
of the year among the questions under consideration by the Com- 
mittee were those relating to the provision of asbestos clothing for 
rescue work and of a light and simple form of self-contained oxygen 
breathing apparatus for use in bringing persons through irrespirable 
zones to fresh air. 

The testing of rescue apparatus continues to be carried out at © 
the Doricaster Rescue Station by Mr. P. L. Collinson, B.Sc., one of 
H.M. Junior Inspectors of Mines. No new self-contained breathing 
apparatus was submitted for test during the year, but two gas masks 


_* “ The Mining Electrical Engineer,’’ issue of December, 1935. 
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and canisters were tested for the Mine Rescue Research Committee 
of the Safety in Mines Research Board. The results of these tests 
were inconclusive and further tests are to be carried out. | 


It is part of the duties of the Testing Officer to inspect Rescue 
Stations in all the coalfields and to inquire into cases of danger or 
misadventure in the use of rescue apparatus, and during the year 
in addition to his duties he spent 85 days assisting to train rescue 
men at Wrexham Central Rescue Station and helping in recovery 
work at Gresford Colliery. Mr. Collinson is also assisting, as a 
member, the sub-Committee of the Institution of Civil Engineers 
which is investigating the question of rescue work in sewers, tunnels 
and similar engineering works. 

In connexion with the use of liquid air in certain pine of self- - 
contained breathing apparatus, it is of interest to record that an 
Exhibition on the history and practical uses of exceedingly low 
temperatures, embodying this application, was held at the Science 
Museum, South Kensington, in the early part of 1936, and attracted 
great interest. 


8. TRAINING OF Boys 
In most of the coalfields very satisfactory work has again been 
done at the safety classes provided for pit boys. 


The number of centres at which safety classes were held during 
the Session 1935-36 and the number of boys who attended are 
summarised in the table below : 


Safety Classes for G olliery Boys 
Session 1935-36 





No. -of 


No. of 
Inspection Division. phe) Boys — acre eae 
Enrolled. awarded. 

Scotland .. aabs.« Ucahesiniiais 53 3,190 1,813 
‘Northern .. “4 ber aM 97 4,544 2,509 
Yorkshire .. +4 re oe 58 2 Oe ee 952 
North Midland .. a ay 50 2,069 4 1,307 
North Western .. Ue 9 r A168): 750 
Cardiff and Forest of Des we 15 + MOB 4 vineed x — 
Swansea .. nis AA 14 237 | 6 


Midland and Southern tt Ap 8 172 ph i 





In Scotland the classes organized under the aegis of the County 
Education Authorities which started in 1934 progressed so well that 
by the end of 1935 there were distributed throughout the coalfields 
76 first- ee and seven second-year classes which with a third- -year 
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(colliery) class gave a total membership of 2,248 boys on the live 
roll, or well over double the number of the previous year. The 
then Secretary for Mines (Mr. Ernest Brown) visited classes at Forth, 
Overtown, and Allanton in Lanarkshire during January, 1935, and 
addressed the boys. He was supported by representatives of the 
Owners’ and Miners’ Associations, the Directors of Education and 
the Inspectors of Mines. 


The many well-established mine safety badge classes in other 
areas have continued to flourish and in some instances—Northum- 
berland, for example—they have been extended. In some of: the 
coalfields the provision now made is sufficient to deal with all boys 
coming to work at the mines; but constant effort by all concerned 
is necessary to maintain the enrolments to the classes at the top 
level. : 


In some coalfields, however, particularly those of South Wales, 
Cannock Chase and Warwickshire, the provision of classes is still 
much below what is required, having regard to the numbers of boys 
employed in these areas. The Secretary for Mines hopes that the 
‘special efforts which are being made in some instances to improve 
the position will have useful results during 1936. 


An encouraging feature in some of the coalfields is the increasing 
number of boys who, on securing a badge or certificate, voluntarily 
enrol for a second and even a third year safety course. 


There can be no doubt that an important part of the instruction 
which the boys receive is in practical training to avoid the dangers 
of their occupation and, in many cases, this is provided for by the 
visits of safety classes to mines. Sometimes, however, the ingenuity 
of an instructor, together with the generosity of local colliery owners 
in supplying materials, has provided an alternative means of 
practical instruction, such as the conversion of a school basement 
into a representation of a mine roadway. Here the boys are able 
to receive training in practical matters, freed from the possible 
distractions of the normal working of a mine. 


Practical tuition at the colliery is another praiseworthy develop- 
ment. A colliery company in Scotland has provided a specially 
laid out training area underground where boys can learn without 
being exposed to risk of serious accident. . At certain collieries in 
Durham and Northumberland, training grounds are provided on 
the surface as described in the Divisional Inspector’s Reports for 
1932 and 1933, the principal object of these being the training of 
boys as pony drivers. Matters of general safety and pit work are, 
however, dealt with and a boy is drafted for work belowground ~ 
only after several months’ surface experience. Training under- 
ground is continued for one day per week, under the supervision of an 
experienced official. Such practical training of boys, coupled with 
instruction in safety principles and combined with close super- 
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vision at work, holds out the greatest hope of accident reduction, 
and it is to be hoped that the lead given by progressive id ba 
owners will be followed by others. 


9, STATUTORY EXAMINATIONS FOR COLLIERY OFFICIALS 
(a) Board for Mining Examinations 
There were no changes in the personnel of the Board. 


Mr. E. G. Williams, I.S.O., who had been Secretary to the Board 
since 1921, retired from the Public Service in April, 1935, and carries 
the good wishes of all the members in his retirement. His position 
was taken by Mr. G. Bridgmore Brown, R.D., who, however, has 
since been seconded as Assistant Secretary to the Royal Commission 
on Safety in Mines. He has been succeeded by Mr. A. B. Collier, — 
ACCA, 

There was a further decline in the number of candidates pre- 
senting themselves for examination for Certificates of Competency. 
518 candidates attended in 1935, a decrease of 94 compared with 
1934. 


240 candidates attended the first class examination, and of 
these, 59 qualified for a certificate and 10 obtained sufficiently high 
marks to qualify them for re-examination either in the oral test 
or in their weak written subject without sitting for the whole of the 
examination again. 

The successes of the candidates holding Degrees or Diplomas. 
were again disappointing. There were 43 of these candidates—_ 
all sitting for First Class Certificates, but only 19 qualified. 


Of the 278 Second Class candidates, 66 were successful and 
8 qualified for re-examination in their weak subject. | 


The arrangement by which candidates, in certain circumstances, 
are allowed to be re-examined in their weak subject, whether that 
be the oral examination or one or two (but not more than two) of 
the written papers, without taking the whole of the examination 
again, was first introduced at the Examination in May, 1934. The 
numbers of candidates affected by this arrangement have been 
as follows :— 


In the 1934 Examinations, 16 candidates qualified in his way 
and of these 13 were subsequently successful; 3 failed and were 
accordingly required to take the whole examination de novo. In 
May, 1935; there were 7 candidates qualified of whom 6 passed 
and 1 failed. In November, of the same Mh 11 candidates 
qualified for re-examination in 1936. 

.. The number of candidates for Mine Surveyors’ Certificates 
declined from 219 in 1934 to 177; 29 were successful, equivalent 
to 16-4 per cent., compared with 16 per cent. in the previous year. 

A statistical analysis of the attendances and results at the two 
examinations held in 1935 is given in Table 61 and a results He 
previous examinations in Table 62 of Appendix A. 
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Copies of the questions set at the written examinations were — 
as usual placed on sale, and copies of the Central Examiners’ reports 
and of the Board’s Annual Report to the Secretary for Mines were 
issued to. teaching institutions and to the technical press. 

As stated on page 57, new Rules in regard to the Educational 
Qualifications of applicants for Certificates of Competency came 
into force on the 21st June, 1935. The Rules provide that no 
person will be qualified to be an applicant for a Certificate of Com- 
petency unless he satisfies the Board for Mining Examinations that 
his general education has reached a minimum standard which is 
prescribed by the Rules as being “that attained by the average 
boy who, after attendance at school until the statutory leaving age, 
has for a period of two years attended evening classes conducted 
or controlled by an education authority in Great Britain in English, 
Mathematics, Drawing and Science.”’ 

This new requirement will take effect gradually. It will not 
apply to prospective candidates who are already well started or 
advanced in their technical studies, but only to candidates of the 
future who are now youths and still in the early stages of their 
studies when any deficiency in their general education can still be 
remedied without undue hardship, the actual dividing line being 
that the rules do not apply to any person who was seventeen years 
of age or upwards on 21st June, 1935. 

The arrangements for giving effect to the new requirement 
have been made after consultation with the Board of Education, 
the Scottish Education Department, and Examining and Education 
Authorities in the several coalfields. Their general effect will be as 
follows : 


(1) In order to satisfy the Board for Mining Examinations that 
he has attained the prescribed standard of general education, an 
intending candidate will be required to produce to the Board either 
(a) one of the certificates awarded on examinations commonly 
taken by boys at secondary schools; or (b) an approved certificate 
granted or endorsed by one of the bodies specified as a result of 
examinations commonly taken by boys from elementary schools 
who have continued their studies after leaving school. In the 
latter case, the certificate must cover the four subjects, English, 
Mathematics, Drawing and Science. 


(2) Provision is made in the Rules for dispensing with a prescribed 
certificate in exceptional cases, such as that of a candidate who has 
been educated abroad, if the candidate can produce alternative 
evidence to the Board’s satisfaction, but not otherwise. It must 
be emphasized that this is a special provision for quite exceptional 
cases and that the general method of qualification will be that set 
out in the preceding paragraph. 

(3) The possession of an “approved” Degree or Diploma 
exempts a candidate from the production of any other evidence for 
the purpose of the Rules. 
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A pamphlet has been issued by the Board for Mining Examina-- 
tions, setting out in simple terms the effect of the new Rules, and 
explaining the arrangements made by the Board, and now in 
operation, to register qualifying certificates free of charge. Students 
are encouraged to send in their certificates to the Board as soon as 
they obtain them and, if accepted by the Board, the certificate is 
registered in the student’s name and returned to him: he can then 
proceed with certainty to his technical studies. Free copies of this 
pamphlet (B.M.E. 126) may be obtained on application to the 
Perey of the Board. | 


(0) Examinations for Firemen’s and Shotfirers’ C wiiense 


These examinations are held in mining districts by Local 
Education Authorities and Mining Institutions approved by the 
Secretary for Mines under the provisions of Section 15 of the Coal 
Mines Act, 1911, and in accordance with general directions which 
he has laid down. Notice of every examination is required to be 
given in advance to H.M. Inspectors of Mines, who visit the examina- 
tions from time to time to satisfy themselves that the examinations 
are properly conducted and a reasonable uniformity of standard is 
maintained. An analysis of the results of the examinations held 
in 1935 will be found in Table 60 of Appendix A. 


10. PLANS OF ABANDONED MINES 


Brief particulars of the Official Catalogue, which was first 
published in five volumes between December, 1928, and May, 1931, 
and of the Supplements, which are published annually, will be 
found on page 213. The Supplement for 1935 contains. references 
to 290 plans deposited with or presented to the Mines Department 
during the year, and to nearly 180 other plans in private ownership 
which have been recorded through the courtesy and assistance of 
mining engineers and private owners. References to changes of 
ownership and to changes of address of plan-holders are also given. 

In the past many owners have presented plans to the Department. 
During the year under review a valuable collection was presented 
by the Earl of Lichfield, to whom the Secretary for Mines wishes 
to express his thanks. The Department is always glad to receive 
for safe custody plans of old workings and is particularly anxious 
to record in the Annual Supplement particulars of plans in private 
ownership not already recorded. 

On several occasions information has reached the Department 
that owing to the discontinuance of a business or the decease of a 
plan-holder plans forming part of .a collection have become 
dispersed. In one recent instance, enquiries showed that one-third 
of the recorded plans of an important firm which had discontinued 
business had been transferred to another firm, but that the rest of 
the large collection had been destroyed. In another case the 
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Department was informed that recorded plans had been sold on the 
death of the owner. The plans in the possession of the new owner 
were re-examined, but though the original collection included plans 
referring to 33 mines, plans relating to only 9 mines were found. 
All attempts to locate the missing documents have so far been 
unsuccessful, 

The work of the Department will be greatly facilitated if persons 
concerned in the transference of plans will give timely intimation 
of the fact. 

Deposited plans which are open to inspection can be seen by 
appointment at the Mines Department between 10.30 and 12.30, 
and (Saturdays excepted) 2.30 and 4.30 or by special arrangement 
at the offices of the Divisional Inspectors of Mines. No charge is 
made for inspection ; if any copies are required they can be prepared 
under the supervision of a certificated mining surveyor and supplied 
at a reasonable cost. 
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ITWENTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL REPORT OF H.M. CHIEF 
INSPECTOR OF MINES. 


MINES DEPARTMENT, 
DEAN STANLEY STREET, 
MILLBANK, Lonpon, S.W.1. 
28th May, 1936, 


Captain Harry Crookshank, MP., 
Secretary for Mines. 


Sir, 

In accordance with the requirements of Section 100 of the 
Coal Mines Act, 1911, I have the honour to submit the following 
Report for the year 1935 in regard to mines under that Act. My 


Report under the Metalliferous Mines Regulation Acts and the 
Quarries Act will be submitted and published separately. 


INSPECTION DIVISIONS AND INSPECTORATE. 


There has been no alteration in the Inspection Divisions, of 
which a complete list is given on pages 78 to 80, together with 
the names and addresses of the Inspectors appointed to each 
Division. 

I deeply regret to record the death during the year of Mr. W. E. T. 
Hartley, Divisional Inspector of Mines in the Midland and Southern 
Division. Before he went to Birmingham, Mr. Hartley had done 
valuable work as Rescue Apparatus Testing Officer and as a member 
of the Advisory Committee on Rescue Work and Rescue Apparatus. 
He continued to advise on special problems in connexion with this 
work after he became Divisional Inspector. His death, after an 
illness lasting some months, is a loss both to the Mines Inspectorate 
and the Mining Industry. 


Mr. Morris Hughes, Junior Inspector in the Cardiff and Forest 
of Dean Division, resigned from the Inspectorate in order to take 
up an appointment as Agent for a group of Collieries in South Wales. 
The good wishes of his former colleagues go with him in his new post. 


Following are the changes in the staff during the year :— 


Promotions. 
Mr. E. Rowley, Senior Inspector, Midland and Southern Division, 
to be Divisional Inspector (Acting) in charge of the same 
Division. 
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Mr. H. C. W. Roberts, M.C., B.Sc., Junior Inspector, Scotland 
Division, to be Senior Inspector in the Midland and Southern 

_ Division. 

OME ds, AC oy Bescon Sub- -Inspector of Mines, North Western 
Division, to be’ Junior Inspector in the same Division. 


Transfers. 


Mr. P. G.. Dominy, M.C., B.Sc., ee Inspector, North Western 
Division, to the Scotland Division. 

Mr. W. B. Brown, Junior Inspector, Northern Division, to the 
North Western Division. 

Mr. J. T. Shaw, Sub-Inspector of Mines, North Western Division, 
to the Yorkshire Division. 


Secondment. 


Mr. W. F. Richardson, Junior Inspector, Northern Division, 
to the Safety in Mines Research Board, Sheffield, for work on 
Protective Equipment. 


Appointments. 


Mr. H.S. Stephenson, Junior Inspector, to the Northern Division. 
Mr. R. A. Ridsdale, Sub-Inspector, to the North Midland 
_ Division. 

Mr. W. G. Irwin, Sub-Inspector, to the Scotland Division. 

Mr. F. S. Pollard, Sub-Inspector, to the Yorkshire Division. 

Mr. G. H. Mould, Inspector of Horses, to the Yorkshire Division. 


During the year there were in Great Britain 2,074 mines working 
under the Coal Mines Act. The total number of inspections made 
at these mines, inclusive of inspections made by the Inspectors of 
Horses, was 22,787. Of these inspections 17,797 were made 
underground, 2,594 being made on afternoon and night shifts. 
One thousand, two hundred and thirty-three mines were inspected 
throughout, that is, in every part. 

As in former years, several of the Inspectors read papers or 
gave lectures in addition to carrying out their work of inspection. 
A list of the papers read and of the lectures given will be found in 
Harare Ay 


PERSONS EMPLOYED AND ACCIDENTS. 


At Mines under the Coal Mines Act, 1911 (mines of coal, stratified 
ironstone, shale and fireclay) 171,186 persons were, on the average, 
employed at the surface, and 608,316 persons underground. The 
number of persons killed by accidents at these mines in 1935 was 
861 and 3,257 were seriously injured (see below). The number of 
persons who were injured and disabled for more than three days 
was 133,756. | 

The following table shows the number of persons killed and 
injured by serious accidents per 100,000 manshifts worked under- 
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ground at mines under the Coal Mines Act, from various causes in 
each of the Mines Inspection Divisions during 1935 :— 








Explo hee Under- | Miscel- | Total Underground. 
va sions In | ground | laneous . 
Division. “| of Fire, | R0°f |snafts.| “Haul- | Under- | 
damp. | cides. age. | ground.} 1935 | 1934 | 1933. 
aad .: id i 
1. Scotland 0-17 Read Vi OrO7 tbs O61 0-74 | 2:86 | 2°77 | 2:36 
2. Northern 0-03 1-17 | 0-09 | 0-66 0-57 | 2:52.) 2-380 | 2:13 
3. Yorkshire .. 0-22 1-17 | 0-09 |: 0:68 0;20° | 2°36 | 2-01 | 2:25 
4. NorthMidland | 0-01 1-61 | 0:05 | 0-61 0-35 | 2-63 | 3:05 | 2-68 
5. NorthWestern — 1-13 | 0-03 | 0-56 O+48). 12°20) 8+ 6212-27 
6. Cardiff and 
Forest of 
Dean = gs — 1+23°; 0-02) 0-51 0°45 | 2°21) 2°39 | 2-43 
7. Swansea. 0-03 1-55 |.0-03 | 0-82 0-38 | 2:81 | 2:55 | 2-44. 
8. Midland and 
Southern... | 0-04 1:25 | 0-05 | 0:70 O49" | 2293 Mas 3r | 239 
All Divisions .. 0-06 1-27 | 0:06 | 0-63 0-47: ;| 2:49 |.2-57 |. 2:34 





By serious accidents is meant those which, because of their 
nature, are required to be reported to H.M. Divisional Inspectors 
of Mines at the time of their occurrence. They include (a) accidents 
causing fracture of the head or limbs, or dislocation of limbs or any 
other serious personal injury and (b) accidents caused by explosion 
of gas or dust, or any explosive, or by electricity or by overwinding, 
and causing ‘any personal injury whatever. 


In addition to these immediately reportable accidents, a Return 
for each mine of all compensable accidents, namely, those which 
prevent a workman from following his employment for more than 
three days is required to be forwarded to H.M. Divisional Inspectors 
of Mines on or before 21st January each year, and the statistics of 
these accidents are shown in Appendix ih 


The accident rates per thousand persons employed above and 
below ground at mines under the Coal Mines Act for the whole 
country in 1933, 1934 and 1935 were :— 


| 1935. 1934. 1933. 
Killed . ... a ERO 1-35 1-03 
‘Killed and seriously i inj jured . 5:28 5:38 4-70 


The accident rates per 100,000 man-shifts worked above and 
below ground at mines under the Coal Mines Act for the whole 
country were :— 

1935. ;.., 1934... 1933. 


Killed: b. De tray ake atin ny Ce thd ak sac 
Killed and seriously injured .. 2:06 2-13 1-95 
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ACCIDENTS: 


Of the 3,743 persons killed and seriously injured underground 
during the year, 1,900, or 51 per cent., were killed or seriously 
injured by falls of ground; 949, or 25 per cent., , by haulage accidents ; 
700, or 19 per cent., by various miscellaneous! causes; 104, or 3 per 
cent., by explosions; and 90, or 2 per cent., by shaft accidents. 


FALLS OF GROUND. 


‘Four hundred and fifty-eight persons: were. killed by falls of 
ground and 1,442 seriously injured from the same cause during the 
year, Compared with the year 1934, there are increases of 16 in 
the number killed and 66 in the number seriously injured. The total 
number of persons disabled for more than three days, including those 
reported to the Divisional Inspectors as having been seriously 
injured, was 47,156, a decrease of 130 compared with the 
corresponding figure for 1934. 


The table below shows the number of persons killed and seriously 
injured per 100,000 man-shifts worked underground from falls 
occurring at the face and on roads in the several Inspection Divisions, 
also the total rate from this cause for Great Britain in 1933, 1934 
and 1935. 














At the face. On Roads. 
Total: Persons killed and 
Whilst repairing Aosta Ares seriously injured. 
No. of | Rate per or enlarging. passing. 
Wek is Persons | 100,000 | | —- 
sil ce killed | man- | yo o¢ | Rateper| yo. og | Rate per Rate per 100,000 
and shifts | porcons | 100,000 | parsons | 100,000 man shifts 
serious- | worked | “)16q man- killed man- No. worked below- 
ly _ | below- | “Sh shifts | “Ih shifts in ground 
injured. | ground. seriously per seriously rae 1935. 
injured. ground. injured. ground. 1935. | 1934. | 1933. 
1. Scotland .. 211 1:07 19 0-10 20 0-10 250 1:27 1:18 1:18 
2. Northern .. 300 0-91 41 0-13 Al 0-13 382 1:17 0-97 0-92 
3. Yorkshire .. 233 0-97 31 0:13 16 0-07 280 Lee7 1-06 1:29 
4. N. Midland 224 £37 25 0:15 14 0:09 263 1-61 1:72 | 1:63 
5. N. Western 167 0:97 22 0:13 5 0:03 194 Le kS ft vedo | nebeet 
6. Cardiff and 
Forest of 
Dean». 186 0-96 25 0-13 28 0-14 239 1-23 1:41 1:42 
7. Swansea .. 107 1:07 22 0-22 26 0:26 155 1:55 1:23 1-16 
8. Midland and 
Southern 108 0-99 17 0-15 12 0-11 137 1-25 E-I1 1:06 
Total in 1935 | 1,536 1-02 202 0:14 f. 162 | O-11 1,900 1:27 — Ss 
Total in 19384.) 1,419 0-93 191 0-13 208 0:14 1,818 — 1°20 | — 
Total in 1933 1,393 0-96 210 0-14 170 0-12 1,773 = — 1-22 





The continued high accident rate from falls of ground is very 
disappointing and points to the methods of support adopted not 
keeping pace with the altered conditions of mining. 
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The proportion of the total output now obtained from conveyor- 
faces is increasing year by year (see the “‘ General Review of the 
Coal-mining Industry in 1935,” pages 15 and 16), and it is very 
necessary that just as the number of persons working on such faces 
is increased, so should the roof support be increased. It is evident 
from the many accidents which occur by falls from between the 
supports that more intensive support is required. This could be 
brought about by a revision by each manager of the support rules 
framed by him under Section 50 (4) of the Act, the main object to 
be aimed at being so to frame and apply these rules that the minimum 
area of roof is exposed. In addition, when revising these rules the 
question of packing should also be dealt with, the time when packs 
are to be built and advanced being incorporated in the rules. It is 
not sufficient to draw up a scheme of support; it has to be enforced 
and, though the setting of supports at the right time and at the right 
place is largely in the hands of the workmen, the actual carrying out 
of their bargain properly is a matter of discipline; and in this 
connexion there is room for improvement. 


UNDERGROUND HAULAGE ACCIDENTS. 


The following table shows the accidents due to haulage operations 
underground during the year :— 


| All Non-fatal 


Fatal and Non-fatal Accidents Accidents 


disabling for 
reported to Inspectors. more than 3 days 


in’ 1935.* 
No. of | No. of Persons 
Separate Killed and No. of of 
Accidents. Seriously Injured, | S¢Pat- | No. o 
peas Vo Se lane meee ate Persons 
Acci- |Injured. 
1935. | 1934. | 1933. | 1935. | 1934. | 1933. | dents. 














While engaged in 
haulage operations} 705 668 659 707 677 663 


While walking inbye 
or outbye to or 34,294} 34,352 
from their work.. Ri 61 o7 “719 62 58 
Miscellaneous .- .. 157 14] 152 163 147 153 
Total Pe aa 939 870 &68 949 886 874 | 34,294 | 34,352 





* The corresponding figures for 1933 were 32,165 accidents and 32,216 persons 
injured, and for 1934, 33,668 accidents and 33,733 persons injured. 


The number of persons killed and injured by haulage accidents 
per 100,000 man-shifts worked shows little variation from year to 
year, and unless the conditions under which haulage operations are 
conducted are improved, there is little hope of any real reduction. 

As has been said in previous Reports, the management are 
responsible for seeing that these conditions are such that those 
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operations may be conducted in safety. Where roads are narrow 
and low bridges of roof are allowed to exist, this responsibility has 
not been discharged. Haulage roads should be roomy and were 
this always so, there would be many fewer accidents. Stop-blocks 
and other similar apparatus designed to prevent accidents should 
not only be provided but care should be taken to see that these 
appliances are maintained in working order. That is also a duty of 
the management, and it is the duty of the workmen to use the 
appliances provided. 

Accidents no doubt occur due to contraventions of the law, to 
thoughtlessness and to persons taking risks but, in the main, what. 
is wanted is an improvement in the conditions under which the 
operations are carried on. It is of no use to say the person killed. 
or injured should have done this or that; accident after accident 
occurs which by the exercise of a little thought, or better supervision 
by the management, could have been avoided. 


MISCELLANEOUS UNDERGROUND ACCIDENTS. 


Seventy-seven persons were killed and 623 reported to the 
Divisional Inspectors as having been injured from various 
miscellaneous causes during the year. These causes were :— 

(a) Explosives—Sixteen persons were killed and 217 injured 


by accidents connected with the use of explosives, as shown in the 
Table below : 





No. of Non-fatal Accidents. 


Fatal Nos Of: {Beh ae nee 

Character or Cause. it Persona) | Rarer ae 
cci- | aitled, |- Separate. | P 

dents. illed. | separate . ersons 


Accidents. | Injured. 
While conveying explosives... wt — — oo — 
While handling explosives AP, Saute ko eon — 14 16 
While charging or stemming— 

From sparks of match, ae or 


candle .. —, -— 1 1 
When using wooden, brass or copper . 

tools ae re sts ae res ies 3 4 
In other ways ae =P a Oia x 1 2 


Premature explosions— 
With squibs or straws... ‘7 a — 
With safety fuse ... ae es — — 
With electric fuse .. se ae xref — 
Delayed explosions : — — 
Unramming shots which had missed 
fire : 1 1 
While boring or - ‘working neat unex- 
ploded remnants left by incomplete : 
detonation of the charge... 2 3 7 12 
Blows from stones or coal projected by 
shots when persons had not taken 


P= ee, a 
© wrrn| 


sufficient shelter ft ¥i sy 11 11 122 127 
Sundries and unknown .. we ne 1 il 30 ' 37 
Total in 1935 Bi, oe we 15 16 19] 217 





Totalin 1934... aye Pe 11 11 174 195 
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In view: of the number of shots fired during the year, namely, 
54,373,251, the number of accidents may be thought to be small, 
but this is really not so, for many of them would not have occurred 
if proper attention were paid to the simple requirements of the 
Explosives in Coal Mines Order. | 
_ For example, in'the Scotland Division, where three persons were 
killed and 68 injured, Mr. Frazer states in his Report that all but. 
one of these accidents would have been prevented by strict 
compliance with the provisions of the Explosives in Coal Mines 
Order. 


Mr. Davies remarks that all the five fatal cases in the Northern 
Division were due to shot-firers either themselves failing to take 
proper shelter or failing to see that all other persons in the vicinity 
had done so, and adds that accidents of this type should not occur 
and would not were the commonsense requirements of the Explosives 
in Coal Mines Order rigidly observed. 


These remarks of Mr. Frazer and Mr. Davies are particularly 
important because by far the greatest number of accidents occur 
year by year in the Scotland and Northern Divisions. Last year 
50 per cent. of the fatal and 69 per cent. of the non-fatal accidents 
occurred in those Divisions. 

The remedy is largely in the hands of the persons firing the 
shots; but stricter supervision and discipline would also have good 
effect. 


(0) Suffocation by Natural Gases.—In four accidents six persons 
were suffocated by natural gases during the year. In one case a 
man wearing an electric cap lamp went up a face, which had only 
been stopped four days previously, to get a hammer, He was 
overcome by firedamp which was said to have been due to a blower 
issuing from a fault. Unfortunately a second man, who tried to 
rescue the first, was also suffocated. The place was said to have 
been examined by a fireman about two and a quarter hours before 
the first man was overcome and to have been found free from 
firedamp. 

In another case, a man on his way inbye alone, went past a fence 
into an old road and was there found dead by a rescue brigade, 
he having been suffocated by firedamp. The entrance to the old 
road was only two feet wide and three feet high and the fence 
consisted of a split bar, marked ‘‘ No Road,” with two props lying 
against it. He had an electric lamp which was found alight in the 
old road. me 

In the other two cases three lives were lost. Both were due to 
attempts to drive narrow headings to the full rise to hole into levels 
above. In the first, the collier had thrown so much coal behind 
him that the ventilation was impeded and in the second a fireman and 
a collier, on striking a patch of soft coal, were suffocated by firedamp 
and small coal liberated by a severe pounce. 
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(c) Underground Fives.—Sixty underground fires were reported 
during the year, 36 of them being due to spontaneous combustion. 
In addition, 39 cases of “ heating ’’ were reported. 


No loss of life was caused by any of these fires or dangerous 
occurrences, but in two, one in the Scotland Division and one in the 
Northern Division, five persons suffered injury from breathing the 
fumes. 


(2) Irruptions of Water——Two persons were drowned by an 
inrush of water at a mine in Scotland where water broke through 
from old workings. Proceedings were taken against the Agent and 
Manager for breach of Section 68 of the Coal Mines Act, 1911, but 
the case has not yet been decided. 


(e) Electricity—Three persons were killed in three accidents 
due to electric shock. Each of these accidents occurred in con- 
nexion with trailing cables. These and the non-fatal cases are 
dealt with in detail by Mr. Horsley in his Report. 


(f) Machinery.—Nineteen persons were killed and 90 seriously 
injured by accidents in connexion with the use of machinery under- 
ground. Eight of the fatal accidents occurred in connexion with 
coal-cutting machines, six in connexion with conveyors, four by 
persons becoming entangled in haulage machinery, and the one 
remaining to a pump attendant who had removed an iron fence and 
gone inside to oil the machinery whilst it was in motion. | 


(g) Other accidents.—Accidents of a miscellaneous character are 
included under this heading. Thirty-one persons lost their lives and 
263 were seriously injured. Thirteen of the fatal accidents were 
due to slight injuries involving abrasions of the skin and considered 
so trivial by the persons injured that they did not seek first-aid 
treatment. | 


EXPLOSIONS. 


Thirty-six accidents by explosions of firedamp occurred during 
the year. In 6 of them 36 persons were killed and 25 injured and 
1 other person died during the year from injuries received in an 
explosion which occurred in 1934. In the remaining 29 explosions 
no person was killed but 42 were injured. All persons injured by 
explosions, no matter how slight the injury may be, are included 
in, these figures. 

The most serious accidents during the year occurred at the 
South Kirkby and North Gawber Collieries, both in Yorkshire.. 
The former, in which 10 lives were lost, was due to spontaneous. 
combustion and is fully dealt with by Mr. Humphrys in his Report*. 
Nineteen persons were killed in the explosion at North Gawber, 
into the causes and circumstances of which you were pleased to order 
a formal investigation under Section 83 (1) of the Coal Mines Act, 


* Reports of H.M. Inspectors of Mines under the Coal Mines Act, 1911, 
for the Year 1935: 3.—Yorkshire Division. , 
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1911, and in reference to which a Report* has been published. Two 
of the other explosions in which persons were killed occurred in the 
Scotland Division and one in the Northern Division. In the 
Temaining five Divisions one person was injured in the North 
‘Midland, three in the Swansea, and four in the Midland and Southern, 
and none in the North-Western or in the Cardiff and Forest of Dean. 

The explosion at Woolley Parkgate Colliery on 10th February, 
which is also fully reported by Mr. Humphrys in his Reportt, shows 
the grave risk incurred by persons re-entering a sealed district in 
which a fire has occurred. | 
. The cause of these explosions and the results are shown in the 
following Table :— 











No. of oped No. of No. of 

Cause. Fatal D rate Non-fatal’| Persons 

Accidents. Catns- | Accidents. | Injured.* 
Naked Lights 3+ 4+ 25 36 
Shotfiring 1 19 1 6 
Electricity i 1 3 2 a 
Underground Fires 2 11 —— 16 
Matches or Smoking lh — — 1 1 
Miscellaneous or Unknown : —- 1 1 
Totalin 1935... f 37 30 67 
Total in 1934 He 11 £1 2962¥ 36 99 





“ Including persons injured by explosions which proved fatal to others. 
+ Including one explosion and one person injured thereby in 1934 and 
died in 1935. 


COALS UUs. 


During the year 6,565 samples of the dust on the underground 
roadways were taken by the Inspectors in the several Divisions. 
Eight per cent. of these samples were found on analysis to contain 
less than 50 per cent. of incombustible matter. The highest per- 
centage of samples not in compliance with the General Regulations 
was in the Scotland Division, namely 14; and the lowest, namely 5, 
in the Midland and Southern Division. 


SHAFT ACCIDENTS. 


Sixteen deaths were caused by accidents in connexion with the 
working of shafts during the year. This is the same number as in 
1933, which was the lowest on record and could, according to last 
year’s Report, have been much less if a little more care and restraint 
had been exercised by the persons who were killed. 


»* Report on explosion which occurred at North Gawber (Lidgett) Colliery, 
Yorkshire, on 12th September, 1935. Cmd. 5214. Price 9d. net. 


+ See footnote (*) opposite. 
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The same remark applies this year in several cases. For example = 
Two men pushed tubs into shafts when the cage was not there to: 
receive them; they followed the tubs and were killed... A pumpsman 
in one case anda pit-bottom youth in another were killed when 
descending cages caught and crushed them as they were crossing 
from one side of a shaft to the other by way of the cage space. 
A miner, climbing a thirty-feet iron ladder, slipped and fell. A 
shaftman fastened the chain of his safety belt to a bunton but, when 
he had finished his work, forgetting to unfasten it, he was pulled off 
the top of the cage as it ascended and crushed between the cage side 
and some pipes and cables. He had caused the signal to raise to be 
given. An onsetter at an intermediate level opened the shaft gate 
presumably to shout to the onsetter at a lower level; a descending 
cage struck and killed him. A telephone was provided for com- 
municating between the two levels. A shaftman riding on the top 
of a cage was coiling up a signalling wire which was to be replaced ; 
the wire broke near the top of the shaft and in falling swept him off 
the cage top. Safety belts were provided but he was not wearing 
one. | 


Two men were killed by things falling from part way down shafts. 
and striking them on their heads. In one case hard hats were 
provided, but the man concerned was not wearing.one; in the 
other they were not provided. 


_ There were five cases of overwinding in which thirty-four persons 
were, more or less, injured. There were no fatal cases. - 


There were no accidents due to breakages of winding ropes. 


t 


SURFACE ACCIDENTS. 


Eighty-seven persons were killed and 288 seriously injured 
by accidents at the surface of mines during the year. Of the fatal 
accidents, 19 were in connexion with machinery; 35 occurred on 
railways, sidings or tramways; one from electric shock ; and 32 were 
due to miscellaneous causes. Compared with — 1934, this is an 
increase of 13 deaths, all of which come under the heading of 
miscellaneous causes. 


Of the 19 deaths in connexion with machinery, 9 occurred in the 
Scotland Division; there were none in the Northern, North-Western 
and Cardiff Divisions: Twelve out of the 35 fatal cases on Raney 
sidings or tramways occurred in the Northern Division. | 


Whilst it may not be possible to prevent all accidents from these 
two causes, it is certain that by the provision of suitable fencing 
much can be done to guard persons from injury by machinery ; 
and with more thought on the part of persons attending to and 
moving wagons and tubs, there is no reason why. the.number of 
accidents on the surface of mines should not, be much reduced. 
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GENERAL, 
Inspections on behalf of Workmen. 

During the year 3,842 inspections were made at 449 mines by 
persons appointed by the workmen employed in those. mines in 
exercise of their powers under Section 16 of the Coal Mines Act, 1911. 
Fifty-eight per cent. of these inspections were made in the Northern 
Division and 21 per cent. in the Cardiff and Forest of Dean Division. 


I regret that more use is not made of this section of the Act in the 
other Divisions. 


Protective E quipment. 


Appreciation of the value of protective equipment as a ready 
means of preventing or mitigating the effect of accidents is growing, 
and very marked progress has been made during the year both in its 
development and use.. The equipment has been considerably 
improved and now: affords adequate protection without unduly 
restricting the freedom of movement or reducing the comfort of the 
wearer... j~.-> | 

During the year over 140,000 ‘‘ Hard Hats ’’ made in this country 
were supplied to British collieries, so that, on this basis, more than 
a fifth of the persons employed underground should be wearing 
them. There is ample evidence of the value of these hats in 
preventing head injuries and in reducing their severity. For example, 
at a colliery, where in 1933 no hard hats were in use, there were 92 
head injuries; hats were gradually introduced and in 1935, when 
90 per cent. of the underground employees were equipped with them, 
only 12 head injuries were recorded. 

Safety boots are now being widely used and cases are con- 
tinually being recorded where they have been instrumental in 
preventing and minimising foot injuries. 

Attendants at the loader ends of conveyors are now usually 
equipped with special gloves and at many collieries the use of gloves, 
particularly fully fingered types, has slowly but steadily increased. 
So far, most of the gloves are being worn by haulage operators, 
but as their advantages are becoming realised face-workers are also 
purchasing them. 

The wearing of properly designed goggles will practically eliminate 
eye injuries which are chiefly caused by flying fragments or dust. 
Considerable progress has been made in the design of special goggles 
to meet these risks and their use has already proved effective. A 
light spectacle type, the lenses of which do not steam, affords protec- 
tion against flying fragments and a folding, close-fitting, non- 
inflammable celluloid type has proved satisfactory where there is 
danger to the eyes from dust. 

In regard to other equipment the use of shin-guards is rapidly 
extending and, for the prevention of beat knee and beat elbow, 
special. knee. and elbow pase have. ‘been introduced with beneficial 
results. AT Wh 
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Explosives. 


During the year 25,167,063 pounds of explosives were used in | 
54,373,251 shots; of this weight 17,889,786 pounds were Permitted 
Explosives. The use of ‘‘ sheathed’ explosives is increasing. In 
this type each cartridge is enveloped, except at the ends, in a cover 
of powdered sodium bicarbonate, this material, found by experiments 
conducted by the Safety in Mines Research Board,* being generally 
the most suitable yet discovered. 

Sheathed explosives—the Lemaire cartridge—have been in use 
in Belgian mines since 1920, and if their use in the mines of this 
country proves them to. be safer than unsheathed explosives, then it 
would be wise to require that none other be used in mines to which 
Part II of the Explosives in Coal Mines Order applies. rit 


Sand-clay Stemming. 

The use of sand-clay stemming is increasing, but not so quickly 
as its merits warrant. Not only is safety increased by its use, but 
economy also; and if colliery managers read the Reports of the 
Divisional Inspectors they will find ample justification for this 
statement. A 


The Edward Medal. 


During the year, His Majesty the late King George V was 
graciously pleased to award the Edward Medal to Mr. Rowland 
Bennett (Manager) and Mr. Albert Maley (Collier) for bravery in 
the rescue of a miner buried by a fall of roof at Shelton Deep 
Colliery, North Staffordshire. 


I have the honour to be, 
Sir, 
Your obedient Servant, 


HENRY WALKER. 





* The Ignition of Firedamp by Coal-Mining Explosives. Part II.— 
Sheathed Explosives. S.M.R.B. Paper No. 90. Price 9d. 
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APPENDIX I. 


fees READ OR melee Giviiy BY H. M. INSPECTORS 
DURING THE: YEAR. 1935. | 


‘Modern Mining,” by E. H. Frazer, O.B.E., M.Sc., Divisional Inspector, 
before miners, at Miners’ Institute Hall, Buckhaven. arts 
~. “ Reports by H.M. Inspectors of Mines,” by E. H. Frazer, O.B.E., M.Sc., 


before students, local mine managers and hpi at Lindsay High ‘School, 
Bathgate. 


“Safety Aspects in titlaces ional Bilave: ” by H. T. Foster, B.Eng., 
Senior Inspector, before students at Preston Lodge School, Prestonpans.* 


‘‘ Some Notes on Haulage Accidents,’ by H. C. W. Roberts, M.C., B.Sc., 
Junior Inspector, before (a) the Fife Coal Company’s Central Safety Committee, 
Fife Mining School, Cowdenbeath, and (b) Denbeath Officials’ Club, Denbeath. 


“The Importance of Stone Dusting,” by J. A. Grove, Junior Inspector, 
before East of Scotland Mining Students’ Association, Heriot-Watt College, 
Edinburgh. | 

“ Education and its part in the Mining Industry,’”’ by J. A. Grove, before 
Foulshiels Colliery Safety Class for Boys. 


“ Fifty ‘Years of Yorkshire Mining,” by H. J: Humphrys, D.S.O., M.C., 
Divisional Inspector, before students of (a) Huddersfield, (b) Rotherham and 
(c) Doncaster Technical Colleges.t. . | 


“Some Recent Yorkshire Fires,’”’ by H. J. Humphrys, D.S.O., M.C., 
before the Yorkshire Branch of the National Association of Colliery Managers.t 


“Mine Rescue and Recovery Work,” by P. L. Collinson, B.Sc., Junior 
Inspector, before Doncaster and District Mining Society.§ 


‘i Gleanings from the 1933 Reports of H.M. Divisional Inspectors of 
Mines,’”’ by F. E. Stone, Sub-Inspector of Mines, before Stringers MRICS 
(Officials and Men’s Society).§ 


“ Safety in Mines,’’ by W. Gray, B.Sc., Junior inumedter. before piGctmg- 
hamshire Mining Students’ Association. § 


““ Ambulance and Safety in Mines,’’ by F. Shooter, Sub- -Inspector of Mines 
before Measham Main Colliery Ambulance Class. 


““Some Methods of Roof Support where Intensive Mining is practised,” 
by D. Coatesworth, Junior Inspector, before Ashton and Oldham Branch of 
the Lancashire and Cheshire Colliery Deputies’ Association.. 


“ Haulage Accidents, some suggestions on how to prevent them,” by 
D. Coatesworth, before 100 boys receiving Safety Badges at the Buxton 
Research Station. 


_ * “ Colliery Guardian,” issue of 15th February, 1935. | 
{+ Local Press and Transactions of Doncaster and District Mining Society," 
Volume 8. 
t Local Press and the ‘‘ Iron and Coal Trades Review,’’ issues of 20th and 
27th December, 1935. ) : 
§ Local Press. 
‘| Transactions of the Notts. Mining Students’ Association, 
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‘“‘ Accidents in Mines,’’ by J. W. Wilton, Sub-Inspector of Mines, before 
Past and Present Mining Students’ Association, Wigan and District Mining 
and Technical College. 

“First Aid as applied to Mining,’ by H. G. Madley, Junior Inspector, 
before Windsor (Colliery) Ambulance Brigade. 

‘“ First Aid Work, and First Aid Work in Mines,” by H. G, Madley, before 
Pontypool St. John (Colliery) Ambulance Corps. 

“First Aid Work in Mines,’’ by. H. G. Madley, before Trinant (Céitiecy) 
Ambulance Class. 

‘““Some Explosions caused by Shotfiring,’ by F. N. Siddall, aby RDIOF 
Inspector, before Somerset Deputies. 

‘‘ Silicosis in British Coal Mines,’’? by S. W. Fisher, M.D., B. Ch., Medical 
Inspector, before the Institution of Mining Engineers.* 

““ Medical Aspects of a Colliery Explosion,”’ by S. W. Fisher, M.D., mt ch, 
before County of Durham Mining Society. 

““ Medical Aspects of a Miner’s Life,” by S. W. Fisher, M.D., B. Ch., before 
the Advisory Medical Committee of the Industrial Welfare Society. 

“Underground Lighting and Trailing Cables,” by J. A. B. Horsley, 
O.B.E., Electrical Inspector, before the West of Scotland Branch, vapapaceheneee 
of Mining Electrical Engineers: tf 

‘“‘ Safe Signalling Bells and Telephones in Mines,’’ by J. A. B. Horsley, 
O.B.E., before North of England Branch, Association of Mining irene 
Engineers. § 

“The Safe Use of Electricity in Mines,” by J. A. B. Horsley, oO. B.E., 
before (a) Nuneaton Mining Society and (b) Durham Mining Society. 

“Open Sparking,” by J. A. B. Horsley, O.B.E., before Yorkshire Branch, 
Association of Mining Electrical Engineers. { 

‘The Maintenance of Flameproof Enclosures,’’ by G. M. Harvey, MLC. 
B.Eng., Deputy Electrical Inspector, before the West Wales Branch, Associa- 
tion of Mining Electrical Engineers. || 

*“‘ Safety at the Coal Face,’’ by G. M. Harvey, M.Sc.,; B.Eng., before the 
Yorkshire Branch, Association of Mining Electrical Engineers.** . 

“Underground Lighting from Electrical Power Mains,” by G. M. ocala 
M.Sc., B.Eng., before Birmingham University Mining Society. 

“ Electrical Equipment for the Coal Face, with special reference to Remote 
Control,”’ by J. Cowan, Junior Electrical Inspector, before Sheffield des Gecaiowca 
Mining Society. 

‘““ Notes on Mining Electrical Practice and Maintenance,’”’ by J. Cowan, 
as Chairman of the Doncaster Sub-Branch, Association of Mining Resgerical 
Engineers. { + 


“ Safe Use of Coal Face Electrical Plant,’’ by R. Crawford, J ution Electrical 
Inspector, before Denbeath Officials’ Club. 


* The Transactions of the Institution of Mining Engineers, Vol. 
LXXXVIII. 

{+ Journal of the Industrial Welfare Society, issue of Noein es Sire 

t Published in ‘‘ The Mining Electrical Engineer,’ issue of March, 1935. 

§ Published in ‘‘ The Mining Electrical Engineer,’’ issues of a and July, 
1935. , vot 

4] Published in ‘ The Mining Electrical Engineer,” issue of Janakryy 1936. 

'{| Published in ‘‘ The Mining Electrical Engineer,’”’ issue of February, 1935. 

** Published in “‘ The Mining Electrical Engineer,’ issue of November, 
1935. 

tt Published in ‘‘ The Mining Electrical Engineer,”’ issue 5 of April: 1936. 
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APPENDIX II. 


Divisional. Summary of Non-Fatal Accidents disabling the Person 
injured for more than 3 days occurring at Mines under the Coal Mines 


Act during the 


Year 1935. 





Place or Cause 


Inspection Division. 


























of Cardiff Midland} Total.: 

Accident. Scot- | Nor- | York- i rab Pee and | Swan-| and 

land. | thern. | shire. na t Forest | sea. Sou- 

wes As rm. | of Dean. thern. 

Number of Separate Accidents. 
Total 14,635) 27,433 22,602 17,864 15,072 17,193}¢ 193295 ° 368 133,542 
Number of Persons injured who were disabled for more than 3 days. 
Underground : 


Explosions of Firedamp or 
Coal Dust”... as 

Falls of ground 

Shaft Accidents . aut 

Underground Haulage pues 
dents . 

Miscellaneous "Underground 
'- Accidents 


~ Total Miderd ond 


On Surface: 
On railways, siaiDES < or tram- 
ways .. 
Elsewhere 


Total on Surface © 
1935 


Grand Total ~ 1934 
1933 


24 9 19 
4,591} 8,248] 7,868 
40 44 29 


3,510} 9,840} 6,406 
5,167} 6,985! 6,733 
13,332] 25,126] 21,055 


74 Ae Ld 3 2 59 
6,626] 5,184} 7,728] 3,750] 3,161] 47,156 
25 14 17 9 18 196 


3,670}. 3,578} 2,886) 2,136} 2,326) 34,352 
6,148] 4,962) 5,569] 2,671) 3,126) 41,361 





16,471| 13,738] 16,200} 8,569] 8,633] 123,124 





14,674| 27,479] 22,742 
13,702| 26,913| 23,101 
12,599| 23,710| 21,726 





17,877| 15,092] 17,205} 9,310} 9,377) 133,756 
17,999\ 15,398| 16,996| 9,479) 9,271) 132,859 
17,225| 14,045) 15,759| 8,786| 8,569) 122,419 





'-- Underground : 

Explosions of F iredamp or 
“Chal Dee. ~~ Ng 

Falls of ground 

Shaft accidents 
Underground Haulage Acci- 

dents . : 
Miscellaneous " Underground 
Accidents re re 


Total Underground .. 


On Surface: 
On railways, ee aye or tram- 
ways . i 2 
Elsewhere 


Toial on Surface ale 
1935 


Grand Total ¢ 1934 ., a 
(1933 .. oe 


Below ground se ee P ee 
Above racine ris 


Rate per 100,000 man-shifts worked.* 





0-01 Ss —- 0:03 0-02 0-04 
40:68 | 30-10 | 39-75 | 37-42 | 28-97 | 31-38 





ee ee ee eee ee eee eee ee ee ee ee 


Dee eee eee ee ee nee ee ee eee ee ee eS oe) 


Fstimated Number of man-shifts actually worked in 1935. 


| 19,672) 32,732 23,977 


6,736| 10,419] 8,193 


(Thousands) 


16,289) 17,222] 19,442) 10,020] 10,912) 150,266 
5,998| 6,922} 4,246) .2,722) 4,048] 49,284 


* The rates for underground accidents are based upon the number of shifts so worked, and those for surface 


accidents upon the number of shifts worked above ground. 


Note.—The particulars of accidents above are complementary to those shown in Table 5 of the Reports of 
H.M. Inspectors of Mines under the Coal Mines Act, 1911, for the year 1935, which are published separately 
for each Division. Certain classes of non-fatal accidents are reported at the time of their occurrence to H.M. 
Inspectors of Mines most of which involve disablement for more than 3 days and are included above. 
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REPORT OF THE PETROLEUM DEPARTMENT. 


THE PETROLEUM (PRODUCTION) Act, 1934, . 


In.the Annual Report for. 1934 an outline was given of the main 
provisions of the Petroleum (Production) Act, 1934, and of the 
Petroleum (Production) Regulations, 1935, made thereunder. As 
soon as the Regulations came into force a considerable number of 
applications for Prospecting Licences were received covering sub- 
stantial areas and by the end of the year the licences granted covered 
areas amounting to a total of nearly 7,000 square miles. This result 
considerably exceeded any expectations which existed at. the time 
the new legislation was formulated, and fully justifies the action 
taken to replace the former Act by legislation of a more 
comprehensive character. | 


Licences granted under the Act. —The issue of the first batch of 
thirty Prospecting Licences was announced by the Secretary for 
Mines on the 18th November, 1935, and particulars of the situation 
and boundaries of the Licensed areas were published in the ‘‘ London 
Gazette’? on 19th November. These Prospecting Licences were 
granted to the D’Arcy Exploration Company, Limited, the develop- 
ment Company of the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company, Limited, and 
covered areas totalling 5,438 square miles in Surrey, Sussex, Hamp- 
shire, Dorset, Wiltshire, Yorkshire, Lincolnshire, Nottinghamshire, 
Leicestershire, Rutland, Cambridgeshire and Norfolk. Particulars 
of an additional nine Prospecting Licences also granted to the D’Arcy 
Exploration Company were published in the ‘‘ London Gazette ”’ 
of 20th December. - These licences covered an aggregate area of 
1,508 square miles in Surrey, Sussex, Hampshire, Dorset, Wiltshire, 
Berkshire and Mid and East Lothian. The location of the areas 
is shown on the map facing this page. 

At the end of the year, a number of other applicdtions for 
Prospecting Licences were under examination in the Petroleum 
Department. 

Within a short period of the grant of its eae the pares 
Exploration Company commenced geological and geophysical 
work, including some shallow drilling, in several of the areas and on 
the 30th March, 1936, the first deep test borehole v was commenced at 
Portsdown Hill, near Portsmouth. 


Licences in force under the Petroleum (Production) Ad 1918. — 
No drilling was carried out in 1935 by Licensees under the 1918 
Act. Operations by the N.M.D. Syndicate, Limited, on the site 
near Worth, in Sussex, remained in suspension pending the outcome 
of negotiations for a new boring site nearby. In October, the 
interests of the N.M.D. Syndicate, Limited, were transferred to a new 
company registered under the name of Kent and Sussex Oilfields, 
Limited. A small production of oil which showed some increase 
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on the figure for 1934 was obtained during the year from the well 
at Hardstoft, in Derbyshire. 


SCOTTISH SHALE OIL INDUSTRY. 


The output of oil shale in 1935 was 1,408,000 tons valued at 
£418,000, as compared with 1,401,000 tons valued at £410,000 in 
1934. 


During the year some fresh development work was undertaken 
in order to make good wastage. Two new mines were opened, 
Hopetoun No. 4, Kirkland, and Burngrange Nos. 1 and 2. By the 
end of the year the latter had not reached the producing stage. 

The production of crude oil and crude naphtha amounted to 
304 million gallons in 1935, which is slightly lower than in the previous 
year. The quantity of refined products obtained was lower by about 
2 million gallons compared with 1934. Considerable changes took 
place in the proportions of the various refined products obtained 
from shale oil. This was mainly due to the increase in the duty 
from 1d. to 8d. per gallon on imported heavy oil used in motor road 
vehicles. As a suitable diesel oil can be produced from shale oil, 
there has been a considerable increase in the production of this 
product at the expense of motor spirit and fuel oil. But on balance 
the change is advantageous to the industry. In connexion with 
this new development, considerable modifications and additions are 
being made at Pumpherston refinery and the plant is being brought 
up to the most modern. standards. 

It is estimated that 25,000 tons of sulphate of ammonia were 
produced on the basis of 40 lbs. of this product to each ton of shale 
treated. ; 

Progress continues to be made in the utilisation of waste shale 
in the manufacture of bricks, a development which was started 
a year or two ago. 

There was a small increase in the total number of persons 
employed in the industry. At the end of 1935 the number was 
4,260 compared with 4,210 at the end of 1934. 


IMPORTS, CONSUMPTION AND PRICES. 


Taxation of Imported Petroleum Products.—There was only one 
change during 1935 in the rates of taxation of petroleum products 
imported into this country, viz., as from the 8th August, 1935, the 
duty on heavy oil used as a fuel for road transport purposes was 
raised from 1d. per gallon to 8d. per gallon. As the duty on petrol 
is 8d. per gallon, all imported petroleum products used for road 
transport purposes are now taxable at the same rate. 


Imports of Petroleum.—The imports of petroleum and petroleum 
products in 1935, distinguishing the countries from which the imports 
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are consigned, are shown in Table 65 of Appendix A. Although 
the greater proportion of the refined products is imported ready for 
use, substantial quantities of crude oil are imported for refining, 
and some of the partly refined products are subjected to further 
treatment for the production of other products. 


The principal oil-refining companies furnish particulars of the 
operation of their refineries, and the following table summarises 
the position of the refining industry during 1935. 


Refinery Operations in Great Britain. 





1935. 1934. 1933. 

Oils treated. 1,000 gallons. 
Imported crude Petroleum .. 461,829 464,558 402,238 
Imported partly refined Oils .. 82,048 66,426 114,418 
Scottish Shale Oil y; 1% 29 582 31,472 29,439 
Pataiin. 8 fei te .. 873,459 562,456 546,095 

Products obtained. 
Motor Spirit uy Le Di PBS ie 144,799 149,377 
Other Spirit ‘a ae Se 20,058 24,389 20,702 
Kerosene .. iP Jt te 33,544 34,47] 38,384 
Gas Oil i, nae ay! 51,270 53,423 46,355 
Fuel and Diesel Oil a Sor AB RO7S 133,420 141,673 
Labricatine Oils. i a 25,726* 24,704* 19,062* 
Other Oils} at fb <i Fe 143, 10j218 
Total Liquid Products... \ 425,450 415,349 425,786 

A Aion 

Total Solid Products Wi ... 491,041 488,202 402,297 


(Asphalt, pitch and wax) 


Petroleum Products available for Consumption.—An approxima- 
tion of the quantities of petroleum products available for 
consumption is obtained by adding to the imports the production in : 
this country of refined products from imported crude and semi- 
refined oils, and making allowance for the export and re-export of 
refined products. No adjustments are, however, made in the 
following figures, calculated in this way, for changes in stocks at the 
beginning and end of the year. 


* These figures represent the production of lubricating oil by refiners of 
imported crude and other heavy petroleum oils and do not include the 
manufacture of lubricating oils by merely blending or micee:! treating 


imported lubricants. 
R fee . 


+ Mainly liquid bitumen. 
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Approximate quantity of the principal Petroleum Products (including 
Oils from Scottish Shale) available for Consumption in eran Britain 
and Northern I veland. ie 


1935.7 1934. 1933. 
| (Revised) 
Description. Million Gallons. 

Motor Spirit - bs biting edd>G> AGO S © 4188-2 
Other Spirit #. ae - 23-3 26-3 21-2 
_Kerosene .. ot on ay 203-9 227°3 191:3 
Gas Oil... my iy 131-9 154-7 138-7 
Fuel and Diesel Oil 4g up 760-6* 02 gl 618-9* 
Lubricating Oil .. ms! » 95-6 100-9 100-9 







Total . 
Further detalis are given in Table-66 of Appendix is 
The above Table includes the quantities of refined products 

obtained by the treatment of shale, but does not include oil produced 

from coal or coal products. Particulars of the production of light 

hydrocarbon oils from indigenous materials are given on page 17 

from which it will be seen that the quantity of spirit so produced 

in 1935, excluding that from shale, was 66 million gallons. In 

1933 and 1934 the quantities were 31 and 40 million gallons, respec- 

tively. The total quantity of motor spirit estimated to be available 

for consumption in each of the last three years was, therefore, 

1,169-2 million gallons in 1933, 1,209-9 million gallons in 1934, and 

1,310-6 million gallons in 1935. No official information is available 

of the quantity of heavy oils produced from coal which was used 

as a fuel in 1935, but it is known that the quantity was comparatively 
small. 

Prices of Petroleum Products.—The average declared value, c.1.f., 
of petroleum and petroleum products imported during the last three 
years was as follows :— 

Average Declared c.t.f. Value. 


1935. 1934. 1933. 
Description. Pence per galion. 

Crude Oil a a 2:0 2-0 2-0 
Kerosene 2:9 2-6 2:9 
Motor Spirit 3:5 3:3 3°4 
Lubricating Oil 7°8 8-1 8:7 
Gas Oil ARs ma ae abe Ae 2:5 
Fuel and Diesel Oil Ae ; 1-7 ey 1-8 


It will be seen that the declared ate of kerosene and motor spirit 
were higher than in 1934, but that the values of lubricating oil and 
gas oil were rather lower. 

* Including fuel oil shipped for the use of steamers, etc., engaged in the 


foreign trade (including fishing vessels) which amounted to 279 million gallons 
in 1935; 353 million gallons in 1934; and to 246 million gallons in 1933. 
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Wholesale and Retail Prices of Motor Spirit.—England, Wales and 
South Scotland Zone 





No. 1 Grade used No. apr Cee 


ulescen ate mercial Grade. 
i Amount 
Date of Change. Including Duty. | Including Duty. | ,°! 
pos {2 Mo eae | |S uty. 
Whole- Retail. Whole- Retail. 
sale. sale. } 
Per 
Ex-pump per Gallon. Gallon. 

1930. Sed Sana: ee Sieh d. 

21st October i. 7 1 3 1 44 A 1 2s 4 
1931. 

3rd March 1 13 1 24); 0 113 1 034 4 

28th April 1 34 1 44 1 14 1 23 6 

22nd May 1 24 1 3% 1 04% Lele 6 

18th [aly vie. 1 14 1 23); O 118 1 0 6 

11th September 1 34 1 43 1 1 23 8 
1932. 

14th September... ye 1 63 1 74 1 43 1.54 8 
1933. 

17th May .. Ke i 1 4 1 SONS 12 138 8 

3rd November 4 ee 1/25 BG 148 1 4, 8 
1934. 

22nd March be ie 1 4 lees} 1,2 is 8 
1935. 

ast Maya ne ie dn Lid 1 3 th 8 





Notre.—For the rest of Scotland generally, apart from the more remote 
districts and for the Islands, the prices were 1d. a gallon higher than those 
given in the above table. 


The reduction of a penny per gallon in the price of motor spirit 
made in March, 1934, was restored on the Ist May, 1935. 


Wholesale and Retail Prices of Kerosene-——The wholesale prices 
of kerosene in England and Wales quoted by the large oil companies 
were raised by 4d. per gallon on the 10th January, 1935. The price 
of “‘ Standard White,” in which most business is transacted, then 
became 8d. per gallon for delivery ex tank wagon in the “‘ London, 
Yarmouth, and Lowestoft” Zone, and 84d. per gallon in the rest of 
England and Wales. The price of ‘“Water White,’ a superior grade, 
was higher by ld. per gallon. Prices were, however, reduced again 
two months later, viz., on 9th March, 1935, by 4d. a gallon. The 
price quoted by independent suppliers ex ocean installations was 
4d. per gallon at the beginning of the year. After falling to 33d. 
in the latter half of the year, prices again hardened slightly to 
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33d. at the end. The average for the whole year was 32d. The 
import duty of 1d. per gallon is included in all of the above prices. 

The retail prices of kerosene vary considerably from district to 
district and there is no official information available which would 
enable representative figures to be given. 


Wholesale Prices of Fuel Oil, Diesel Oil and Gas Oil.—There is 
no retail market for these oils and purchases are usually made by 
contract. Prices are, therefore, generally subject to negotiation 
and vary according to the size and nature of the contract. 

The imposition of the 8d. duty on imported heavy oils used as a 
fuel in road vehicles as from the 8th August, 1935, necessitated the 
introduction by the oil companies of a special prices schedule for 
such oils. Prices vary slightly according to certain defined areas 
and method of delivery. The price for delivery by road tank wagon 
and rail tank car fora minimum quantity of 500 gallons was Is. 04d. 
per gallon in the following areas :—in the London Inner Zone, 1.e., 
within a 15-mile radius of Charing Cross and a 15-mile radius of 
Thames Haven (North of Thames only); within a 20-mile radius of 
Manchester and Liverpool; and within a 25-mile radius of Preston. 
For other areas in Great Britain the prices ranged to a maximum 
of Is. 14d. per gallon. On the 4th November, 1935, a slight re- 
adjustment of the areas was made, but no change was made in the 
basic price. 

No changes have been made during the year in the schedule 
prices of fuel, diesel and gas oils used for other than road fuel 
purposes. The prices ruling, including the duty of 1d. per gallon, 
were as follows, for contracts of over 100 tons and under 400 tons 
ex ocean installation :—Diesel oil, 43d. per gallon; light fuel oil, 
4id. per gallon; gas oil, 4d. per gallon; and heavy fuel oil, 3$d. per 
gallon. 
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APPENDIX A.—STATISTICAL TABLES. 


TABLE 2.—Quantity and Net Selling Value of Minerals raised and Number 
Workings in each County of 


Note.—For particulars of the uses to which certain 





COUNTY. 


ENGLAND: 
Bedford... 
Berks 
Buckingham 
Cambridge 
Chester. . 
Cornwall 
Cumberland 
Derby .. re 
Devon .. 
Dorset .. 
Durham 
Essex 
Gloucester 
Hants . 
Hereford 
Hertford 
Huntingdon 
Kent 
Lancaster 
Leicester 
Lincoln.. 
Middlesex 
Monmouth 
Norfolk. . 
Northampton .. 
Northumberland 
Nottingham 
Oxford .. 
Rutland 
Salop 
Somerset 
Stafford. . 
Suffolk .. 
Surrey .. 
Sussex .. 
Warwick 
Westmorland .. 
Wilts 
Worcester 
York 


Total 


QUANTITY OF MINERALS 





Coal. 


Tons. 


56,344 
1,537,432 
12,726,585 
30,272,958 
1,479,863 
2,089,205 
14,089,673 
2,496,008 
10,070,064 


14,027,148 
14,015,308 


674,389 
709,062 
12,926,132 


5,322,369 


310,227 


40,657,048} 1,640,216 


Principal 
Metalliferous Ores. 





Ct (eae ens 
e v se a 
s/o a a 
3 3 av I i 
A roan 2 es 5 
Tons. Tons. }Tons.{ Tons. | Tons. 
a — — 713,408 
a Pe BRR ena Ee 6,696 
Pak ox aa ue 14,317 
—_ —_— — — 395,338 
he oh at 3, Sea bios eS 
708,155] 545} —| — ee 
at PSTD Bari ee 
— — 4| 18,661 — 
— _— — —_ 810 
— 113) — 3,114; — 
aw: ee ee ee ae Rh iy 
oe —_ —_ _— 101,982 
—_ — — a 28,628 
Le wl Sei e Ma 1S 768.608 
131,760) — | —| = — 
827,002} — —_— — —_ 
3,449,130) — = —_— 186,805 
— oe aE so 7,815 
336, — — — — 
— —_ _— _— 16,785 
2,767,933| — ae os gs 
ay: 4,956) 8216392) ee 
499,372; — — —_— 96,944 
558,758} — es — _ 
107; — —_ 16,744 — 
150,963, —- >t) |o+ — 
es a et o— 90,765 
ch ke FA | rosjeoe 
as ab — — ~| 406,735 
1,327) == bet |) ae an 
— 120; — 390 —_— 
se se hats — 9,453 
115} — — —_ _ 
230} —| 1,412] 596,027 


Chert and Flint. 
Clay, Shale, &c. 


Tons. 
2,947,686 
249,630 
1,018,219 
1,114,207 
564,766 
27,564 
81,109 
602,167 
434,940 
183,598 
754,905 
353,278 
277,622 
196,746. 
17,870 
8 39,170 
1,986,593 
698,937 
2,302,833 
701,823 
151,101 
46,500 
106,040 
15,984 
3535372 
154,782 
431,405 
109,098 
30,066 
132,288 
185,755 
1,506,307 
68,568 
185,671 
256,937 
1,000,089 

’ 


Tons. 


50 


2,039 


2,093 
5,933 
1,883 


7,197 


1,823 


43,894 
94 
80,236 


80] 29,038 
294,856 


2,318] 2,256,078 


Fireclay. 


Tons. 


27,565 
782 
11,180 
86,549 
1,370 


244,043 


11,588 


113,392 
36,893 
18,950 


31,604 
2,340 
99,629 


35,497 


335,449 


786 


105,899 


75,452 
263,849 


Gravel and Sand. 


Od 
3 laa 
By | 3 
1-8 
Tons. Tons. 
23,338| 323,303 
ns 156,598 
— 447,155 
Bee 17,573 
10,235} 126,250 
161 — 
50 4,821 
14,797! 245,042 
499| 146,479 
—_ 235,075 
4,930} 476,671 
8,857} 1,220,752 
— 20,102 
—_ 93,489 
— 5,047 
89] 1,056,266 
77,078| 1,339,462 
52,720| 533,902 
~— 90,542 
4,451 54,822 
— 2,190,476 
28,612) 292,839 
—_ 122,694 
250 61,724 
169,891} 282,488 
30 3,541 
16,643 27,400 
ae 862 
118,294] 995,865 
7,272) 157,417 
it 1,161,668 
1,451] 331,453 
— 579,739 
— 900 
= 4,622 
66,564] 171,865 
26,979 890,343 


OTHER 


Gypsum (including 
Anhydrite). 


Tons. 


r-——_—_,- |_| “| |—uOX« ! ej qw“€rt is¥yuum—,— ~quuc“—“— _ ~s~a—m il\cc—g 


163,459,815} 10,735,174| 33,948] 3,535] 51,326]8,253,530| 163,005|21,867,598|1,502,817| 633,191|13,869,247 





* Gypsum produced in Sussex is included with Staffordshire. 


PRODUCTION, 


of Persons Employed at all Mines and Quarries and certain other Mineral 
Great Britain during the Year 1935. 


of the Minerals are put see Tables. 1 and 38, 


lhl 





RAIsED (see also page 114). 








MINERALS. 
oD 
. a Salt. ves a ee ; 
rol i oO got vg 
id eas hea ERASBE 
PS Co} 2) WD a wn ve 
a 3 pny A | ogee 
3 a 8 |] at Ss3g 
5 Mis = Be QHAS a) 
& a8 BE | oo S4o=| #8 
wn fe) iy =) ed sr cot Db, 2 
5 aL > he . hey Seog rai oR 
fe) od » o o MM rn BO in o 
Oo » cet & OA oO 
A EON eee = 8 |eua8| 4 S 
= 4 Oo | & aa) a7. 8 Sap oO n 
Tons. Tons. |Tons.| Tons. | Tons, | Tons.| Tons. Tons. | Tons. 
—_ 24,100} — —_ — a 109,843} — aa 
294 11,187; — — a — — — — 
— =a —_ — — — 1,700 $9) i= 
—_ 250} — — — — —_ —_ — 
ao ae aad — 2,226,054) 16,309} 17,025) 178,457; — 
897,241 — 20; — — — — 17,998] 18,393 
175,872} 388,285} — — — — 2,766 6,520} 3,541 
155,878] 3,940,974) 46 400; — — 35,178) 126,707) — 
351,440) 485,957) 1,025) 102,755) — — -— 157,773) 1,031 
—_ 96,986, — 1! 67,155) — —- — — a 
125,043} 1,119,497) — —_— 91,237, — 66,573} 78,616) — 
—_ 738,826] 1,149} — os — —_ 92,297) .—= 
—_ 4,535) — — — — — 600} — 
29,162 28,119} — ss ane aes ve 410 = 
_ 266,911) — — os — — 369; — 
44,861} 379,533} — 200} $289,721} — 26,356) 622,347) 12,077 
1,069,194} 207,491) — 2,209} — — — — i 
_ 162,506} — = =) ae ane Aly Bia 
_ 146,967} — — — — 555} 30,014; — 
a Se 4 —_ — — 6,371 534) — 
— 146,635} — — — — 6,047 5,412) — 
500,064 68,725; — — = — -- 23,852| — 
_ 261,262); — -- — — 5,380 6,311; — 
—_ 234,433) — — — —_ 576 22; — 
—_ 184,918} — — — — a —— — 
369,825] 226,744, — —_ — — 7,500} 44,281} — 
9,950) 1,521,504) 5,708 936, — — — 92,944} 1,012 
197,085} 145,530) — 2,192) ff —_ 21,289} 16,676, — 
_ — — —- — — 150 50; — 
—_ — — — — — — 13,335) — 
_— 212) — —— — — — 17,241; — 
149,153} 307,148) — — — — — 337,319} — 
75,158] 189,039) — — — _ — 17,751} 2,824 
— 32,806; — — os — — 856; — 
180,411 34,059} — —~ 63,503); — 1,901] 10,444) — 
99,960] 1,429,926} — —— A — 90,283} 935,606} — 
ee ae 1 OEE SSSR (ne SERN | OLN Rea Sn |RSS! RSME 





4,430,591 12,785,065] 7,948] 175,847|2,670,515] 16,309] 399,493/2,834,831)] 38,878 


with Lancashire. 


Torat Net SELLING VALUE OF ALL 
MINERALS RAISED. 


£ 
248,347 
55,242 
113,888 
65,566 
919,880 
1,644,989 
1,708,567 
9,349,523 
533,552 
265,721 
19,095,670 
309,099 
1,277,568 
43,681 
19,727 
152,654 
65,464 
2,214,663 
11,716,088 
2,161,954 
555,813 
315,296 











6,659,320 
68,389 
472,230 
8,272,618 
8,901,174 
79,626 
98,632 
759,349 
922,274 
9,967,241 
43,853 
232,393 
138,111 








4,246,103 
102,780 
44,051 
391,122 
27,455,146 


121,687,364 





Persons EMPLOYED. 


). 


Mines (and 


Inside at Quarries 


Below Ground at 


561 
268 
283 
179 
712 

3,826 
6,700 
38,876 
1,986 
898 

86,980 

564 

5,762 
225 
100 
519 
166 
7,663 
47,360 
8,696 
1,195 
201 

30,783 
470 

1,035 

34,570 

36,530 
218 
224 

2,769 
4,080 

38,876 
271 
564 
500 

13,095 
402 
202 

1,186 


116,196} 33,660) 149,856 


495,691] 154,590} 650,281 


uo) 
: 
g 
o 
go | x 
ge | 4 
53 | £ 
oa | 4 
ba he 
2 e 
147 708 
42 310 
162 445 
44 223 
2,086} 2,798 
3,247) 7,073 
2,161} 8,861 
12,499) 51,375 
999] 2,985 
306] 1,204 
23,539) 110,519 
344 908 
1,484| 7,246 
76 301 
19 119 
125 644 
61 227 
1,630} 9,293 
17,539] 64,899 
3,554| 12,250 
214| 1,409 
303 504 
5,491} 36,274 
97 567 
447| 1,482 
11,015} 45,585 
10,769] 47,299 
94 312 
54 278 
979| 3,748 
1,282} 5,362 
13,694) 52,570 
38} 309 
232 796 
118 618 
5,146] 18,241 
186 588 
117 319 
590} 1,776 








COUNTY. 


ENGLAND: 
Bedford, 
Berks. 
Buckingham. 
Cambridge. 
Chester. 
Cornwall. 
Cumberland. 
Derby. 
Devon. 
Dorset. 
Durham, 
Essex. 
Gloucester. 
Hants. 
Hereford. 
Hertford. 
Huntingdon. 
Kent. 
Lancaster. 
Leicester. 
Lincoln. 
Middlesex. 
Monmouth, 
Norfolk. 
Northampton. 
Northumber’d. 
Nottingham. 
Oxford. 
Rutland. 
Salop. 
Somerset. 
Stafford. 
Suffolk. 
Surrey. 
Sussex. 
Warwick. 
Westmorland. 
Wilts. 
Worcester. 
York. 


-————————— | —— | ———_—————_—_—_—_—_—_—_——oe 








so (DL otaks 


+ Brine Salt produced in Yorkshire is included with Durham, and that produced in Staffordshire and in the Isle of Man is a 


* 
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APPENDIX Ae-—STATISTICAL TABLES. 


TABLE 2 


QUANTITY OF MINERALS 



































: Principal 
Metalliferous Ores. Othee 
o o 
qd ae 
COUNTY, 8 ; 7 Gravel and Sand. a 
Coal. g 3 ae) ks ; _ 
4 % |g = a g aA & 3 
aS) Hd Dati be bac = ‘ ag a as 
= ~ |o.8 a 2 a eee: as 
2 Ey We 20 " g wo) 8 2 
is e) Bo & j 3 aw “| A=Ee. 9) g 5 
Oo Oo; ~» | ~~ 4 = S o w 
E Tee dee cI 8 9 hag s B z 
H >) os iat A | °, 
| iH wn Jee) a Ss 5 S i Sa 5 Sa 
WALES: 
Tons. Tons. | Tons. |Tons.| Tons Tons. | Tons Tons. Tons Tons. Tons. Tons 
Anglesey = ae pay = —_ — — 3,000 os — — — 
Brecon .. 526,920 aaa = fase —_— a 678 = — — 
Caernarvon — as o = — — — 41,500 = — 5,324 — 
Cardigan oat — — Sr lore = ae — — — 6 — 
Carmarthen 2,185,842 — — — — — — 26,766} 11,626 — 80 a 
Denbigh 2,280,938 Sas ms The — — = 169,287| 22,529 — 77,200 —_ 
Flint . 206,071 — 18,911} — ~ 1,200 1,245) 176,125) 39,111 — 182,873 == 
Glamorgan 22,190,624} 146,388; — = Na — — 290,569} 45,501) — — a 
Merioneth —s ae cae = — — —_ -— -- — — —_ 
Montgomery => 3 iz = 82 — — 13,120 — — _ 
Pembroke 51,660 = Kas == a = = 16,692 — — — — 
Radnor. . aa aa = = SS = — 181 —_— — —— = 
Total 27,442,055] 146,388/18,911} — 82 1,200} 1,245) 737,918] 118,767; — 265,483} = — 
SCOTLAND: 
Aberdeen : ss el a Aaa etn aa = 14,500 — 80 61,500 — 
Angus (Forfar) ed a —— a za ae — 14,910 —- — 7,616, — 
Argyll .. was ae 7 aa — — — — — 900 —_ 
AT We: *4,199,241 429; — —— 126,724 -= —- 8,200} 114,748 8,974 45,834 — 
Banff i 5m —— == — — — — — 135} ° — 
Berwick a isd — = = — = — — — —- — 
Bute oo = — ae 2 1} _ — a — — = — 
Caithness Tae a ar na a oo os — and — 4,081 —_ 
Clackmannan .. 390,368 a sy —_—| => — — as 931 127 12,618) — 
Dumbarton 517,035 _ — — — is) ibe 25 35,875 6,159 8,625 ay 
Dumfries dhs bs rae m == ta gee aa — 9,397; — — 1,258; — 
East Lothian .. 1,077,123 = Ss =r i — — 26,020 6,953; — = — 
( coepanen dial 
Fite piss *8,114,919 2,726) — ae ea — — 155,142} 46,166) — 33,225) — 
Inverness aos = =~ = a — a — — - 3,794 —_ 
Kincardine — = = = 2s, — — — — — 1,250 — 
Kinross. . — oe = ae — — — —— — —_ — —— 
Kirkcudbright. — ses ac oe — = — — 9,992 —_ 
Lanark . 8,969,619 8,724) — cet eae — — 115,469] 128,391] 44,834] 245,424) — 
Midlothian. 3,741,148 140) — —| — = = 139,648 979) 139,941, — 
ere 
Moray .. == oa = aa = = — 7,600 — — 4,130 — 
Nairn .. — — -- _— == as as a pes. nae ae > 
Orkney. . — — --- a — poe wt Shs aber ee Mes me 
Peebles. . —_— — —- — — ia aa8 oe eas ay 9249 Lt. 
Perth — = = == — — — — a — 6,891 — 
Renfrew . ne pire re ape eae ore —_ 18,500 8 645 3,720} — 
Ross & Cromarty — — ae a= — — — — — — 3,374 — 
Roxburgh oa Ges — ——- — — oss — — — — —_— 
Selkirk .. — = aa —|— — ote ae —s = — —_ 
Shetland = == — — — — pes eae ee = — 
Stirling. . 1,771, Laot e =) | — — 8,088] $285,809] 1,172) 87,746) — 
Sutherland : ee — —| — —- — Th — _ 1,633} — 
West Lothian .. 2 585. 989 1,655; — —| — — — 101,970) 42,458) — 11,775} ~— 
(Linlithgow) j 
Wigtown at == —— — — — — 109 20 —_ 
Total “31,346,952 13,823) — — | 26,724, — — 627,328] 662,310} 62,100] 695,731} — 
ISLE OF MAN — — — | ee has = 19,060} — aR 26,632| (*22 


Grand Total |222,248,822 10,895,385) 52,859) 3,535) 78,132/8,254,730| 164,250/23,251,904/2, 283, 894 695,2 291/14,857,093| 981,913 | 











* Coal produced in Dumfries is included with ee: and that produced in Sutherland 
+ Barytes produced in Bute is included with Ayr. P pep aetland maith Fate 























PRODUCTION. 
ontinued. 
D (see also page 114). 
als. | 
op Salt. Sandstone. 
bo a 
=) * Hr 8 b 
eI o = SS lo 
s 03 9 Suet; 
3 a AS Og 42s 
2° u sao! SAE By Sr 
a 2 ye eS ao oO < 
oe val pos oHaAS 8 
Bere | 2g geo=| 8 
oa ‘wo Sao Yn 
gs e | 8g 3 gy |OGBE) yg 3 
dS | 8] Ss" ] & 8 |$oa8) 4 £ 
: na e) a ea fo aes is o) a 
hey Va NR eS A SE IN ae 2 a a ee 
. Tons. |Tons.| Tons Tons. | Tons Tons. Tons, Tons. 
097 215,090} 300 — —_— — 13,716 10,048} — 
: 123,201) — = — 4,379] 19,626] — 
087 509,294; — — es as a = 167,081 
Cary ees cape eae e — a 25,671; — 
,709 178,922} — — — — 29,952 PENS Ppl 674 
484} 251,530), — —_ — — 64,947 15,040 3,768 
: 167,958} — et an — 6,081} 36,800] — 
- 936,808 67 — — —_ 11,722} 127,033; — 
,874 a = — — — — 59,742| 55,718 
54 lp 2 Lap | ieee — — — 14,216) 795 
oii 36,5070 —— | — = — — 4,268) 398 
828} 12,875) — a = — — 2,945} — 
,464| 2,435,185] 367; — bid — | 130,797] 386,560] 228,434 
101 7,873) == — _ SS — 251 3,060 
Dig son fo, = — $1,753) 9 
1358 1,436] — — — — 59 40| 10,126 
,700| 45,669} —| — se — — $1,797) ‘a 
023 45,549} — — _ ore Sie5 26,392 5 eS 
653 — — — —_— aes — 25; — 
736) eee a id a 5,969] — 
53) ) oe) Me vas = — ae a8. BI 
L207) Som ho — -- — = 590 
,764 1,864 —| — ee — — 26,759| — 
159] 22,555) —| — — — — Wis ee 
844] 70,757) —| — — — — 371/33 
167) ss) is ah a a — + mt hs 
941 4,725} —| — — — — 3,050) — 
Bra0 Le pte 2} ene s ies = — te 
039 at an <a oe me 4. oe = 
668} — ay ee — — 11,966] 15,285] — 
568; 118,482) —| — a es 7,146] 24,513} — 
635 — — — -—- — — 13,028} — 
309 — — —_— —_ =_ — 260; — 
_ mes ae = — ae coon 20,365) — 
513 = ee 2 — — — soe 
B480| >= a ee bas — c= 10} 1,510 
272) /ibsemy— | — -— — 305, — -- 
1,650 — — — — — — 12,248) — 
231 es ue ee es — ~- — — 
3,995 737; — ood — = as — aco 
= 50 ees Ae 3 a et: pees: pe 
174 a oh a = ae 26,599} — we 
3,754 maa eens cy ae aes pie ake ne 
ysog| 7) Oe ie best a pes 5,159) — 
Bars): 52s Be Anges = = — — ae 
3,929) 333,556) — = —S — 46,075] 178,255) 18,415 
3,052 6,368} — — § _ ie 54) 17,179 








,036|15,560,174| 8,315] 175,847 2,670,515| 16,309 | 576,365|3,399,700| 302,906 








| 


























PEersons EMpLoYED. 
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COUNTY. 


WALES : 


Anglesey. 
Brecon. 
Caernarvon. 
Cardigan. 
Carmarthen. 
Denbigh, 
Flint. 
Glamorgan. 
Merioneth. 
Montgomery. 
Pembroke. 
Radnor. 


Total. 


SCOTLAND: 


Aberdeen. 
Angus (Forfar) 
Argyll. 
Ayr. 
Banff. 
Berwick. 
Bute. 
Caithness. 
Clackmannan, 
Dumbarton. 
Dumfries. 
East Lothian 
(Haddington. ) 
Fife. 
Inverness. 
Kincardine. 
Kinross. 
Kirkcudbright, 
Lanark. 
Midlothian 
(Edinburgh.) 
Moray. 
Nairn. 
Orkney. 
Peebles. 
Perth. 
Renfrew. 
Ross & Cro- 
marty, 
Roxburgh. - 
Selkirk. 
Shetland, 
Stirling. 
Sutherland. 
West Lothian 
(Linlithgow.) 
Wigtown. 


Total. 


‘ISLE OF MAN 
Grand Total. 
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51,083 165 74 239 
503,829 1,961 544} 2,505 
1,380,958 3,266} 4,009) 7,275 
12,337 81 7 88 
2,378,102 8,815) 2,457] 11,272 
1,658,361 6,846) 2,294) 9140 
401,585 1,143 519] 1,662 
16,558,586]! 69,446) 14,313] 83,759 
485,322 1,374| 1,493] 2,867 
37,251 119 86 205 
83,893 436 144 580 
46,590 104 78 182 
23,597,897|| 93,756} 26,018] 119,774 
151,768 789 383} 1,172 
65,184 250 85 335 
85,968 351 309 660 
2,453,990 8,061} 2,717| 10,778 
24,201 179 15 194 
23,126 85 25 110 
+ 11 24 35 
9,257 69 6 75 
239,753 641 187 828 
406,589 1,499 568] 2,067 
299,658 975 345) 1,320 
562,427 2,244 722) 2,966 
4,669,565|| 16,436) 5,219) 21,655 
: 66 21 87 
17,412 119 9 128 
13,445 13 45 58 
58,902 239 102 Sh 
5,754,463|| 20,436] 5,988] 26,424 
2,131,469 7,773) 2,760] 10,533 
10,367 87 10 97 
1,378 10 8 18 
3,389 25 5 30 
7,494 24 42 66 
43,909 159 67 226 
39,805 130 76 206 
7,347 4] 13 54 
21,559 L48} = 148 
1,983 11 8 19 
20 Di if 
1,315,865 4,362 1,554 5,916 
8,191 42 16 58 
1,797,250 5,950} 1,926] 7,876 
11,519 59 13 72 
20,244,606|| 71,281} 23,268) 94,549 
52,714 243 LL 360 
165,582,581| | 660,971/ 203,993 | 864,964 


Le ea SSCS 


t Fireclay produced in Renfrew is included with Stirling. 


§ Included with Lancashire. 
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NOTE TO TABLE 2 


Note.—The following Minerals were also produced at Mines, Quarries, 
&c., in Great Britain in addition to those detailed in the 
preceding Table. 


| Quantity Quantity 
County. Mineral. raised in County. Mineral. raised in 
1935, 1935. 
ENGLAND: Tons. fENGLAND—cont. Tons. 
Bedford bt Bog Ore wie Ae 1,688 | Somerset .. | Fuller’s Earth ot * 
Arsenic. (White) and Surrey .. .. | Fuller’s Earth pA * 
Arsenic Soot or 172 
Cc 1 China Clay» is .. | 636,964 | Sussex ,. .. | Natural Gas .. Aid ¥ 
feet ake +} China Stone) i. "i se}! Jag, 2 a0 
Micatlay Win. s 3,655 | Warwick .. | Iron Pyrites .. 8 4,045 
| Tungsten Ore, dressed 219 
Wilts .. se SpaLrOnMO Te 1 aioe Mammen 1,904 
Fluorspar ahe 13,318 Vork Alum Shale .. pe 1,565 
Derb Iron Pyrites .. as 138 ee | Fluorspar te a 4,326 
oe oe Petroleum .. Sip 51 
(| Zine Ore, dressed. 2. "| +1178 
WALES: 
Anglesey .. | Copper Precipitate .. 70 
China Clay .. Be 70,608 . 
Devon Copper Precipitate .. Het Rintyee .. | Zinc Ore, dressed : 1,938 
L| Mica Clay .. 5 967 
Glamorgan .. | Natural Gas .. oa * 
Durham es Fluorspar is ne 13,502 # Merioneth .. | Gold Ore, dressed .. "791 
Celestine earner | of 
Gloucester Strontium) .. 4,510 SCOTLAND : 
Fuller’s Earth 4 * ALYY ftw + ois): ALU Clays eer ae 91 
Midlothian 
Lancaster .. Tron Pyrites .. Ne 11 § (Edinburgh) .. | Oil Shale ne se 140,009 
West Lothian 
Northampton Bog Ore wk a 4,394 } (Linlithgow) .. | Oil Shale its as | 1,268,362 





* This information is not available for publication. 
+ Used otherwise than for iron-making. 


TABLE 3.—A pproximate Quanity of Metal obtainable by Smelting Ores 
vaised in Great Britain during the Years 1935, 1934 and 1933. 


Nore.—In calculating the approximate quantity of metal obtainable the following allowances have been 
made for losses in smelting: Lead, 5 per cent.; Zinc, 22 per cent. Silver in ore containing less than 3 ozs, 
of that metal per ton of dressed mineral is ignored, and + oz. of silver is assumed to remain in each ton of 
desilverised pig lead. 


1935. 1934, 1933. 
Description of Metal. Value at the Value at the Value at the 
Quantity. Average Quantity. Average Quantity. Average 
Market Price. Market Price. Market Price. 
Tons. fi: Tons. . £ . Tons. £ 
‘Copper ok * 50 13755 14 467 ; 40 1,422 
Gold (fine) .. .- |(ozs.) 148 1,052 |(ozs.) 51 351 |(ozs.) 57 356 
fron 35% ay a 3,268,616 | 11,092,487*| 3,176,054 | 10,572,631*| 2,238,516 7,393,886* 
Lead :.. ye ty 89,169 557,669 51,126 558,978 37,749 440,562 
Silver .. By .. |(0zs.) 92,848 11,219 |(ozs.)138,974 12,287 |(ozs.) 37,558 2,841 
Linge ‘3 + 2,050 462,728 1,999 460,511 1,543 300,261 
Line Aik i, a 908 12,788 347 4,739 3 47 
Total Value .. i 12,189,698 — 11,609,964 — | 8,189,875 


TL TE SN STAN RTL OE TY BS AT TPS RT EL ATEN OF EEE A CELL EE BE YDS SE ED PI EN PI EE, PO 2 PI AN TS EE TT 
* This is calculated on the average declared value of the pig-iron exported. 
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TABLE 4.—Tonnage of the Principal Minerals raised at Mines 
under the Coal Mines Act, and the Total Tonnage of Minerals 
vaised at such Mines and at Mines under the Metalliferous 
Mines Regulation Acts, in Great Britain* from 1873. 


Note.—For the number and cause of fatal accidents at mines from which this mineral was raised see 
Table 47. Comparative particulars of the number of persons employed are shown in Table 13. 





Total Quantity of Mineral raised from Mines under the— 























Decennial y 
Period or Coal Mines Act. Metal- 
Year. liferous 
: F Other Mines 
Coal. Fireclay. | Ironstone.t | Oil Shale. Aiea) Total. Acts.t 
Tons. Tons. : Tons, Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. 


1873-1882 .. | 138,086,800 | 1,875,287 | 11,514,447 712,928 40,209§| 152,221,629 | 4,278,577 
1883-1892 .. | 169,921,705 | 2,079,818 | 8,634,571 | 1,835,174 | 175,239 | 182,646,507 | 4,110,068 
1893-1902 .. | 203,314,691 | 2,628,168 | 7,366,505 | 2,192,597 | 288,874 | 215,790,835 } 3,687,745 
1903-1912 .. | 253,967,596 | 2,758,318 | 7,787,910 | 2,735,153 | 481,157 | 267,780,134 | 3,275,844 
1913-1922 .. | 241,081,755 | 1,910,359 | 5,201,170 | 2,875,769 | 385,593 | 251,454,646 | 2,391,993 


Annual 
Average. 





1923-1932 .. | 233,096,907 | 1,773,744 | 2,584,846 | 2,133,745 | 431,968 | 240,021,210 § 2,365,02 ° 











1913 ..  «« | 287,411,869 | 2,585,763 | 7,709,624 | 3,280,143 | 623,954 | 301,611,353 | 3,236,490 
1919 .. es | 229,743,128 | 1,849,690 | 4,949,944 | 2,759,165 | 299,012 | 239,600,939 | 2,104,252 
1920 .. se | 229,503,435 | 1,966,040 | 4,985,410 | 2,829,515 | 352,279 | 239,636,679 | 2,384,398 
1921] ..  .. | 163,216,505 | 1,352,244 | 1,340,275 | 1,850,649 | 282,876 | 168,042,549 | 1,085,994 
1922 .. .. | 249,584,085 | 1,643,777 | 1,854,792 | 2,586,656 | 302,386 | 255,971,696 | 1,735,291 
1923 .. a» | 275,965,702 | 1,904,207 | 2,867,144 | 2,844,816 | 376,378 | 283,958,247 | 2,272,498 
1924 .. we | 267,061,027 | 1,959,118 | 2,991,149 | 2,843,945 | 446,620 | 275,801,859 } 2,260,651 
1925 .. _ «» | 243,146,880 | 1,966,992 | 2,899,134 | 2,458,052 | 436,268 | 250,907,326 | 2,151,492 
1926) ..  .. | 126,230,165 | 1,253,842 | 1,212,927 | 1,959,795 | 347,456 | 181,004,185 | 1,616,634 
1927 .. «+ | 251,197,384 | 2,147,072 | 3,115,120 | 2,047,263 | 489,444 | 258,996,283 | 2,582,300 
1928 ~.. ~_—... | 287,450,878 | 1,998,520 3,013,602 | 2,038,114 | 442,931 | 244,944,045 | 2,599,158 
1929 ..  «» | 257,887,551 | 1,915,878 | 3,552,477 | 2,023,609 | 425,409 | 265,804,924 | 3,232,393 
1930 .. «+ | 243,862,100 | 1,789,088 | 2,866,601 | 2,020,510 | 435,340 | 250,973,689 | 2,'797,354 
1931 .. s+ | 219,439,620 | 1,483,532 | 1,820,369 | 1,732,746 | 433,101 | 224,909,868 | 2,048,177 
1932 .. «+ | 208,727,764 | 1,319,188 | 1,509,939 | 1,368,596 | 486,738 | 213,412,925 } 2,139,563 
1933 .. «+ | 207,105,847 | 1,421,339 | 1,424,864 | 1,396,988 | 486,664 | 211,835,702 | 2,332,057 
1934 .. «+ | 220,721,028 | 1,697,202 | 2,151,532 | 1,400,775 | 551,496 | 226,522,083 | 2,627,824 
1935 .. ae | 222,236,855 | 1,951,221 | 2,313,579 | 1,408,371 | 574,122 | 228,484,148 | 2,704,457 


a eel 

* Including particulars for Ireland up to the year 1921. 

+ For the total quantity of ironstone and iron ore raised see Tables 5 and 37. ; 

{ The tonnage under the Metalliferous Mines Acts relates in some cases (¢.g., tin ore, slate, &c.) to dressed 
mineral and not the total quantity of rock mined. : 

§ Average for 8 years only, and so far as particulars were furnished. — 

|| The majority of the coal mines were idle during a considerable period of the years 1921 and 1926 owing 
to protracted disputes, In consequence, employment at iron mines and at certain other mines was reduced, 
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TABLE 5.—Tonnage of the Principal Minerals obtained from all Mines, 


Note.—Complete returns from all quarries more than 20 feet deep are only available from the year 1895, when the 
Reports of the Secretary for Mines and for the period up to 1913 in the General Report on Mines and Quarries for 1913 
Tables 1 and 38 also give some details of the principal uses to which a number of the more widely distributed minerals | 


Metalliferous Ores. 





Annual Average. 


if es 
< 


Annual Average 


Decennial 
Period or 
Year. 


1873-1882 
1883-1892 
1893-1902 
1903-1912 
1913-1922 
1923-1932 


Decennial 
Period or 
Year. 


1883-1892 
1893-1902 
1903-1912 
1913-1922 
| 1923-1932 


"4929 
1930 
1931 


1932 
1933 
1934 


1935 


* Including particulars for Ireland up to 1921. 








Tin 
as gad | ceased |) “Orey.!)| One| 4 Geet et emai an 
Tronstone. ac dressed. | dressed. | dressed. dressed. tate. 
138,086,800 16,338,805 14,114 73,357 25,519 30 _ 64,733 408 
169,921,705 14,315,492 14,432 49,651 24,628 117 — 20,267 342 
203,322,846 13,204,252 8,741 34,480 22,182 65 35 7,305 267 
253,983,464 14,768,388 7,534 28,076 19,108 254 45 5,023 233 
241,109,385 12,317,805 5,716 16,539 8,419 191 111 855 191 
233,125,846 9,842,821 3,511 21,942 1,603 39 tT 45 129 
267,118,167 11,050,589 3,547 14,294 2,317 2 20 — 192 
243,176,231 10,142,878 4,032 15,578 1,603 1 114 —_ 148 
126,278,521 4,094,386 3,878 19,076 1,944 19 _ 155 128 
251,232,336 11,206,601 4,321 20,428 2,911 12 —_ 270 206 
237,471,931 11,262,323 4,844 18,771 1,553 96 T _— 104 
257,906,802 | 13,214,943 5,640 | 23,260 1,811 27 +. 13} 104 
243,881,824 11,627,233 4,146 25,380 1,348 128 — _ 75 
219,458,951 7,625,860 920 29,502 409 100 _ _ 109 
208,733,140 7,328,190 2,025 40,633 8 2 _— 12 90 
207,112,243 7,461,720 2,337 | 49,056 9 11 — ee 64 
220,726,298 10,586,846 3,224 68,122 988 190 _ — 23 
222,248,822 10,895,385 3,535 52,859 2,116 219 —. _ CLs 
Other Minerals— 
Clay, Shale, etc. 
China Cla 
Oil Shale. | Salt. Slate. | Chat | ‘and | Alum China Stone, . Mica 
Flint. Pati ne Potters’ Clay Fireclay. Clay. 
(including 
Ball Clay). 
712,928 | 2,373,648 ; ) ; 6,726 || 
1,835,174 | 2,160,129 | 457,107 + + 3,914 
Included with ‘‘ Other Sorts.’ 
2,192,597 1,959,089 | 557,925 4,051,926§| 94,370§| 3,912 
2,736,700 1,957,897 | 458,691 4,547,235 66,720 7,925 
2,883,257 1,916,090 | 217,238 3,257,349 65,738 5,549 809,794 Included with 
‘* Other Sorts.’’ 
2,137,320 1,954,164 | 281,279 5,525,593 | 139,930 | 10,670 992,819 2,016,726 | 26,369 
2,857,103 | 2,027,450 | 287,705 | 4,402,560 | 148,279 | 13,147 | 1,087,018 | 2,177,910 | 23,633 
2,464,829 | 1,916,581 | 305,763 | 5,035,350 | 134,688 | 11,255 | 1,114,365 | 2,229,274 | 20,834 
1,959,795 | 1,716,467 | 300,124 | 4,315,376 | 119,162 | 8,260 | 1,058,249 | 1,491,648 | 25,863 
2,047,263 1,976,339 | 298,271 5,765,189 | 109,697 9,166 1,123,786 2,411,525 | 31,389 
2,038,114 1,931,823 | 300,251 5,996,041 | 154,559 8,964 1,037,788 2,261,470 | 28,395 
2,023,609 | 1,959,362 | 300,829 | 6,529,348 | 138,551 |, 9,344 | 1,096,790 | 2,207,651 | 35,124 
2,020,510 | 2,054,783 | 260,522 | 6,712,101 | 159,836 | 8,997 981,212 | 2,028,661 | 35,537 
1,732,746 1,885,252 | 242,807 6,870,177 | 174,764 9,797 762,976 1,705,746 | 23,588 
1,368,596 | 2,204,908 | 252,854 6,036,431 | 172,639 | 12,116 683,682 1,543,860 | 21,057 
1,396,988 2,352,838 | 272,518 6,483,534 | 175,643 4,476 776,621 1,683,945 8,151 
1,400,775 | 2,506,062 | 290,455 | 7,681,698 | 161,578 | 2,274 890,680 | 2,015,592 | 8,070 
1,408,371 2,686,824 ' 302,906 8,254,730 | 164,250 1,656 940,579 2,283,894 4,622 


+ Cannot be stated. { From1884. § From 1895. 


|| From 1878. 4] Ganister 


from which year Silica Sand used as Refractory Material is also included. Th2latter was previously included with ‘‘ Gravel 


/ 
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Quarries, and certain other Mineral Workings in Great Britain* from 1873. 


Quarries Act, 1894, first became operative. 


Parts I and III, 
e.g., limestone, igneous rocks, sandstone, gravel and sand, are put. 


Sand.” 





is included throughout. 
and 


Other Minerals. 


* Less than 3 ton. 


Gold Arsenic Celestine 
Ore Man- (White) Barytes (Sulphate Gypsum Teoh Ochre, 
(Auri- ganese and and ef Fluorspar. | (including Durites Umber, 
ferous Ore, Arsenic | Witherite. Strontium). Anhydrite). a aa CLC 
et rr cu et ee Pe Pe Rd ey Soot. ie sects 

7a a) eee s e064 19,308.).....4..... &. 0. 445..)... 72,218. (...40,680 1). ~5,904*) 1878-1862) 3,362 5,566 19,303 - 445 72,213 40,680 5,904 
3,570 7,162 6,112 24,408 9,604¢ 267. 126,316 22,322 12,324 

10,252 1,103 4,093 23,819 14,156 1,386 189,159 11,703 13,383 
11,988 8,661 1,781 $7,225 14,067 40,211 245,480 10,134 15,209 
648 7,172 2,023 55,926 5,571 44,173 239,825 9,841 11,148 
23 718 1,361 50,449 4,128 36,697 626,365 4,410 9,624 

— 2,457 3,207 54,767 1,450 49,492 371,289 5,569 10,469 
_ 829 » 2,545 48,681 1,072 39,079 414,302 5,288 11,224 

_— 128 1,666 42,775 820 35,883 465,102 4,239 10,203 
— 1,509 1,337 46,853 3,090 39,724 506,239 4,890 10,464 

160 235 1,293 49,901 7,126 46,862 634,645 4,370 10,504 

70 — 953 57,095 5,329 41,762 966,061 4,371 9,343 

—_ — 579 58,705 5,141 29,788 838,018 5,497 8,623 
= _ 177 45,580 4,052 19,922 754,895 1,979 7,364 
7 —_ 247 56,639 6,852 15,427 995,422 992 7,748 

135 — 121 66,620 3,862 28,058 985,055 1,132 8,707 

501 —_ 185 73,994 9,440 34,216 961,581 2,145 7,393 

791 — 172 78,132 4,510 31,146 981,913 4,194 $3315 

continued, f 
Gravel and Sand. Limestone. : 5 sedate dat Ae 
Silica Stone 
(including 
: Igneous Ganisterand 
Othee Sorte Moulding Rocks, Silica Sand) | OtherSorts. 
; and Pig- | Other Sorts. Calcspar. |OtherSorts.| used as 
bed Sand. Refractory 
Material.4] 
In- t 
an tT t i T 
i cluded 1; 
cluded i cluded : 
13,395,263 § { 1,612,552§| 4,497,702§ 11,385,286§) | in next 4,971,975$§ 
in next in next 
14,661,052 2,252,378 6,138,013 12,164,414 column. 4,852,542 
column, column, 

8,415,198 2,277,305 5,509,523 10,469,476 320,633 2,020,897 
13,335,258 600,368 5,613,731 8,593,814 14,394 13,263,048 489,181 2,948,790 
10,843,418 648,840 2,922,485 7,468,604 9,306 12,813,471 634,431 2,931,917 
13,073,940 679,559 3,741,961 8,221,983 12,807 13,060,753 494,293 2,888,741 
12,918,792 521,031 4,484,251 8,245,729 14,806 11,018,779 337,815 2,984,184 
14,609,514 695,216 4,992,714 8,467,806 17,516 14,411,483 568,824 3,131,406 
13,278,243 666,224 5,303,973 8,479,996 16,303 14,108,471 510,901 3,158,879 
14,271,198 681,810 6,262,248 8,744,388 - 15,187 14,974,000 549,140 3,051,727 
15,356,383 651,694 7,900,151 9,639,803 15,975 | 14,812,120 444,316 3,240,402 
15,623,902 537,638 9,159,467 | 10,670,929 17,411 13,699,127 387,938 3,321,018 
14,876,463 491,065 8,852,709 9,213,697 15,546 12,300,727 372,803 2,896,764 
18,385,520 571,975 11,049,927 8,795,233 18,472 13,063,332 447,264 2,949,960 
21,920,280 713,659 | 13,341,564 | 8,869,472 22,280 14,671,529 532,437 3,266,175 
23,251,904 695,291 14,857,093 9,198,036 26,156 15, 534,018 576,365 3,399,700 


: 


Particulars of certain minerals not included below will be found in previous 





Decennial 
Period or 


Year. 


1873-1882 
1883-1892 
1893-1902 
1903-1912 
1913-1922 
1923-1932 


Annual Average. 


Decennial 
Period or 
Year, 


1873-1882 
1883-1892 
1893-1902 
1903-1912 
1913-1922 
1923-1932 J 


Annual Average. 


1924 
1925 
1926 
1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 


Complete information with respect to other kinds of Silica Stone is available from 1922 only, 
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APPENDIX A.—STATISTICAL TABLES. 


TABLE 7.—Tonnage and Net Selling Value of Coal Raised in each 
Colliery District of Great Britain during the Year 1935. 





District. 


ENGLAND & WALES. 


. Northumberland 

. Durham : 

. Cumberland and Weatmor- 

land, 

Laricashire and iCheshies 

Yorkshire, South 

Yorkshire, West 

. Nottinghamshire 

. Derbyshire, North 

. Derbyshire, South 

10. Staffordshire, North . 

11. Cannock Chase 

12. South Staffs. and W orcesten: 

13. Leicestershire =H 

14. Warwickshire 

15. Shropshire 

16. Forest of Dean 

17. Somersetshire 

18. Bristol 

19. Kent .. 

20. South Wales & Monmouth : — 
Anthracite 4 


= 


COIRMAE whe 


Other . 
21. North Wales .. 


Total 


SCOTLAND. 

22. Fife, Clackmannan, Kinross 
and Sutherland* .. * 

23. Lothians (Mid and i aihie and 


Peebles A 
24. Lanarkshire, West “Lothian 
(Linlithgow), Stirling, 
Renfrew and Dumbarton :— 
Anthracite 
Other ae 
25. Ayrshire, Dumfries and 
Argyll* 
Total 


Great Britain Bae eA 


Corresponding figures for 1934 '.. 


if 
Total Total Net | Average Total marke 
Quantity Selling Net | Quantity of Sellin 
of Saleable| Value at | Selling | Saleable Vale 
Coal Mines and| Value |Coal Raised per ton 
Raised. | Quarries. | per ton.| im 1934. | 7 49 34. 
| 
Tons. £ Ss. Rate) Tons. Se Gat, 
14,027,148} 8,048,101/11 5-70} 13,831,073|10 10-90 
30,272,958} 18,351,045)12 1-48) 30,590,076|)11 11-92 
1,537,432} 1,054,091|13 8-55) 1,564,204)13 6-21 
14,146,017} 10,945,039}15 5-69) 13,758,345|15 5-26 
29,313,996} 18,055,425/12 3-82) 28,760,609|12 4-98 
11,343,052} 7,552,575}13 3-80) 11,091,992|13 4-02 
14,015,308} 8,619,598)12 3-60) 14,308,552|)12 3-48 
11,978,615} 7,628,305|12 8-84) 11,797,558|12 8-02 
747,970 477,119|12 9-09 712,160|13 0-58 
6,679,719] 4,638,339)13 10:65) 6,261,994)13 10-32 
5,087,529} 3,656,950)14 4-51) 4,937,890\14 4:73 
1,469,111 958,635}13 0-61} 1,641,583|/12 6°77 
2,496,008} 1,569,601/12 6:92) 2,347,520|42 8-69 
5,322,369} 3,867,732|14 6-41) 45,149,672\14 7-91 
674,389 486,835|14 5:25 675,716)14 5:45 
1,314,472 848,258/12 10-88) 1,205,144)13 1-22 
709,062 572,105)16 1-64 696,359|16 1-58 
165,391 139,456)16 10:37 178,697|16 9-79 
2,089,205} 1,601,017/15 3-92) 2,030,491\15 0-07 
5,874,394] 5,854,245/19 11-18) 6,183,934/19 9-04 
29,150,716} 19,757,773|13 6:67) 29,039,383\13 6°39 
2,487,009] 1,642,866)13 2-54) 2,785,698|12 10°69 
190,901,870)126,825,110)18 2-81)189,393,650/13 2-00 
8,505,287| 4,796,852)11 3-36] 8,312,481/10 9-92 
4,818,271] 2,514,966)10 5-27) 4,887,112) 9 9-97 
820,453 TI6,7 7117 OS? GF 866,020)17 1-05 
13,003,700} 7,670,423/11 9-57) 13,256,932|\11 3:96 
4,199,241) 2,514,827|11 11-73) 4,017,103|\11 4-657 
31,346,952] 18,218,8389|11 7-45) 31,332,648|11 1:54 
222,248,822)144,538,949/13 0-08 act ie 


220,726,298| 142,118,587\12 10+53\220,726,298)12 10-53 


‘ATER, EL TSAR LT LETTE ONE ETA OY SAUTE Oe LT ey ee 
* A’small quantity of Anthracite was got in this District. 
Note.—The total quantity of Anthracite raised in Great Britain in 1935 was 6,798,415 tons valued at £6,664,300, 

as compared with 7,126,733 tons valued at £6,899,487 in 1934. 
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TABLE 8.—Number of Wet and Dry Cleaning Plants in use and the 
Quantity of Cleaned Saleable Coal produced in each Colliery District 
of Great Britain during the Year 1935. 


(a) Classification according to Colliery District. 


22. 
23. 


bP 


25. 


OHONIAAPwWN 


District. 


England and Wales. 


. Northumberland ere are 


Durham 


. Cumberland and Westmorland 


Lancashire and Cheshire .. 


. Yorkshire, South ia 3G 


Yorkshire, West 


. Nottinghamshire te 

. Derbyshire, North .. ae 
. Derbyshire, South .. ah 
. Staffordshire, North . = es 
- Cannock Chase 

. South Staffs. and Worcester. . 

. Leicestershire .. ot ae 
. Warwickshire .. 

. Shropshire .. 

. Forest of Dean 


‘ Libiab ads? ah an Sic 

. Bristol . Bie . 

. Kent .. 

. South Wales and Monmouth. . 
North Wales .. 5 ¥ 


sLotals.s < 


Scotland. 
Fife, Clackmannan, Kinross 
and Sutherland .. we 
Lothians (Mid and East) and 
Peebles aia oi Av 
Lanarkshire, West Lothian 
(Linlithgow), Stirling, 
Renfrew and Dumbarton . 
Ayrshire, Dumfries and Argyll 


Motal:*.. 


Great Britain .. 


Number of 
































Cleaning Plants Quantity of Cleaned Saleable Coal produced, 
in use.* 
wash.| Dry | Froth = By Dry | By Froth ae 
fk Clean-| Flota- Woasheries Cleaning | Flotation Total. of Total 
* | ing. | tion, ; Plants. Plants, Output.t 
Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. % 
31 14 —_— 3,861,254 1,279,986 — 5,141,240 36-7 
32 33 _— 5,822,149 7,358,437 ae 13,180,586 43°5 
9 — — 1,005,314 — — 1,005,314 65:4 
45 10 1 5,429,325 311,911 17,405 5,758,641 40:7 
72 iF 1 15,332,971 1,434,328 9,476 | 16,776,775 57:2 
38 8 — 4,906,805 621,436 ae 5,528,241 48-7 
46 12 — 5,133,023 471,670 aaa 5,604,693 40-0 
31 13 = 3,372,682 414,297 Se 3,786,979 31-6 
1 — — 6,718 — os 6,718 ts 
16 2 — 2,842,416 34,085 — 2,876,501 43-1 
15 4 Ae 1,020,508 51,326 a 1,071,834 | 21:1 
5 1 puss 548,865 7,943 Ls 556,808 | 37-9 
ar 12 — — 407,749 mee 407,749 16-4 
6 10 — 559,809 544,127 Tae 1,103,936 20/97 
I — — 11,448 a ae 11,448 ine f 
a4 1 — — 141,434 a 141,434 10°8 
2 2 — 9,788 41,513 — 51,301 vi’ 
2 — — 59,085 — — 59,085 35°7 
1 2 — 495,273 327,196 — $22,469 39-4 
107 9 2 11,035,431 710,081 77,445 | 11,822,957 33-8 
7 — — 862,869 — — 862,869 34°7 
467 150 “ 62,315,733 | 14,157,519 | 104,326 | 76,577,578 40-1 
27 oo —— 4,493,370 cae — 4,493,370 52°8 
18 — —_ 2,496,281 — — 2,496,281 51-8 
91 1 1 6,599,110 16,000 54,468 6,669,578 48-2 
Re) a — 1,682,213 Se — 1,682,213 40-1 
155 1 1 15,270,974 16,000 54,468 | 15,341,442 48-9 
622 | 151 5 | 77,586,707 | 14,178,519 | 158,794 | 91,919,020t| 41-4 
13,480,899 | 135,915 | 87,457,799 39°6 


Corresponding figures for 1984 | 611 151 5 73,840,985 





(0) Classification according to Situation of Plant. 





4. Plants at Mines treating coal 


from :— 
(a2) Own Mines 
(b) Other Owners’ Mines 
motal,s. : 


2. Plants at Coke, &c., Me ai not 


situated at Mines . 


Grand Total 


73,963,365 
603 | 149 5 


807,928 
603 | 149 5 | 74,771,293 
10 Tee abr aot fy DSS ATE 


622 | 151 5 | 77,586,707 | 14,173,519 


13,950,453 


221,989 


158,794 | 91, 919 1,020 


158,794 | 88,072,612 
_ 809,005 


Ss 3,037,403 








coal, 


* In addition, there were 34 washeries, 11 dry cleaning plants and 2 froth flotation plants which were idle during 
the year. Altogether, cleaning plants were installed at 592 mines and at 21 works not situated at mines. 
+ In relation to the output of coal which is generally suitable for cleaning, 4.¢., fine or small coal, the proportion 
actually so treated is in general considerably higher than is indicated above by the percentage of the total output of 


{ Including 3,421,500 tons of cleaned anthracite of which 2,835,956 tons were produced at plants in South Wales 
and 585,544 tons at plants i in Scotland, 
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APPENDIX A.—STATISTICAL TABLES. 


TABLE 10.—Coal Mines Act, 1930: Allocations made by the Central 


Year 
(NoTE.—See also 























March Quarter. June Quarter. 
District. 
Output Output 
Allocation.* Output.t Allocation.* Output.t 
| (a) Output Allocations 
¥ Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. 
Northumberland 3,797,863 3,719,498 3,618,712 3,559,648 
Durham <a 8,506,182 8,269,222 7,903,632 7,874,333 
Cumberland = 498,592 489,219 474,783 462,149 
Lancashire and Cheshire 3,905,982 3,831,905 3,438,411 3,434,998 
Midland Amalgamated? 19,549,742 18,637,122 16,705,331 16,136,061 
Shropshire Be Ze 170,003 167,567 159,513 155,042 
North Staffordshire = a 1,802,200 1,795,096 1,613,426 1,618,416 
South Staffordshire and Worcestershire 414,171 392,818 363,966 357,778 
Cannock Chase < as 3); 1,484,747 1,429,029 1,233,524 1,174,109 
Warwickshire .. ot Ss ahs 1,412,459 1,405,893 1,228,423 1,224,635 
Forest of Dean 347,551 345,052 302,494 301,905 
Bristol .. 49,843 48,405 44,539 41,777 
Somerset 198,303 183,403 178,015 166,115 
Kent.) % 572,683 571,739 548,918 543,576 
North Wales .. L% - 784,766 644,627 728,121 592,274 
South Wales and Monmouthshire 10,134,476 9,612,811 8,860,287 8,689,135 
Scotland 23 ae a 8,164,393 7,881,839 7,976,914 7,840,777 
GREAT BRITAIN 61,793,956 59,425,245 55,379,009 54,172,728 
(b) Export Supply Allocations 
Export Supply Export Export Supply Export 
Allocation.* Disposals.f Allocation.* Disposals.f 
. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. 
Northumberland 1,214,434 1,033,031 1,346,477 1,117,326 
Durham Ae eo 2,811,289 2,620,691 2,853,930 2,731,019 
Cumberland : - 11,979 5,889 3,911 137 
Lancashire and Cheshire 72,514 66,558 69,167 61,244 
Midland Amalgamated{ 1,966,849 1,832,850 2,086,017 1,831,566 
Shropshire 3 a om 2 ae 
North Staffordshire Be ce 51,097 26,326 55,467 36,236 
South Staffordshire and Worcestershire — a 7s its 
Cannock Chase it ss 2 109 = 209 ee. 
Warwickshire .. ee = Ye 663 —_ 56 aaa 
Forest of Dean : - = 10,644 8,238 7,985 6,811 
Bristol .. ea a A oa aS aap as y 
Somerset Se es 58 = 359 — 253 217 
Kent =) 2 34,156 29,341 31,628 28,734 
North Wales .. % Ho 44,486 11,655 51,145 21,959 
South Wales and Monmouthshire 4,920,833 4,635,806 4,757,049 4,529,546 
Scotland 3 me b 1,663,987 1,553,088 2,201,740 2,065,211 
GREAT BRITAIN ra = 12,803,399 11,823,473 13,465,034 12,430,006 
(c) Inland Supply Allocations 
Inland Supply Inland Inland Supply Inland 
Allocation.* Disposals.t Allocation.* Disposals.f 
Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. 
Northumberlan 2,294,139 2,268,080 2,000,672 1,963,730 
Durham Pie 4,899,162 4,718,506 4,366,184 4,295,056 
Cumberland : = 401,983 394,726 379,235 372,271 
Lancashire and Cheshire 3,566,866 3,511,798 2,994,227 2,956,658 
Midland Amalgamatedi : : 16,237,721 15,572,767 13,416,286 13,050,822 
Shropshire = ae a Zs 165,201 158,939 144,260 140,670 
North Staffordshire .. a ie 1,585,692 1,579,690 1,374,384 1,378,725. 
South Staffordshire and Worcestershire 374,943 353,572 318,698 313,468 
Cannock Chase i A a 1,366,815 1,318,986 1,068,531 1,065,072. 
Warwickshire .. 1,403,630 1,368,381 1,147,440 1,133,654 
Forest of Dean 326,239 320,292 280,147 272,827 
Bristol .. : 47,144 44,421 37,032 33,899: 
Somerset 182,397 174,893 153,601 147,614 
Kent =; 477,683 455,726 433,158 © 429,099 
North Wales Ls ¥. 640,426 546,744 564,374 489,484 
South Wales and Monmouthshire 3,710,537 3,559,449 3,293,304 3,137,536 
scotignd’.. 9 -.. hs Be 5,746,216 5,631,508 5,151,489 5,057,361 
GREAT BRITAIN 43,426,794 41,978,478 37,123,022 36,237,946 


* Including supplementary allocations granted during the quarter. 


§ “Export Supply’ means loading at the customary shipping places of the District as cargo into ships. 
for conveyance therein to destinations outside the United Kingdom, the Irish Free State, the Isle of Man and 
the Channel Islands, or as fuel for use on ships proceeding to such destinations, or as fuel for use on fishing 
vessels or supply to works situated at ports to be used for the preparation of patent fuel for export. 
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Council, and Output and Disposals of the Various Districts during the 
































1935. 
page 29.) 
September Quarter. December ecember Quarter. = 
District. 
Output Output 
Allocation. * Output.+ Allocation.* Output.t 
and Output. 
Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. 

3,752,086 3,722,811 4,059,398 3,994,623 Northumberland. 

7,669, 635 vp 539, 943 8, 404, 526 8,304, 738 Durham. 

"467, "718 463, 026 ‘478, "O41 373, 280 Cumberland. 

3, 096, 320 3; 077, 513 4, 066, 949 3 942, 020 Lancashire and Cheshire. 
16, 352, 240 16, 084, 142 19, "936, ‘457 19, 345, 761 Midland Amalgamated.{ 
161, "769 161,667 171,407 169, 667 Shropshire. 
1 566, 178 ie 549, 270 1, 922° 402 il 893, 847 North Staffordshire. 

367, 931 "348, 326 "385, 226 "360, 192 South Staffordshire and 
1, 058, 817 1 044, 176 1 433, 273 1,413,505 Cannock Chase. [ Worcestershire. 
1, "233, 895 te 933) 648 1 "422, 541 i 406, 486 Warwickshire. 

"313, 381 310, 298 367, 195 359, 227 Forest of Dean. 

43,749 40, 389 46, 707 43,461 Bristol. 

162, 621 157, 298 204, 834 200, 883 Somerset. 

560, 330 558, 482 601,856 592,852 Kent. 

719, 801 637, 652 712,808 689,639 North Wales. 

9) 333, 537 8, 956, 294 9,749,728 9,600, 642 South Wales and Monmouthshire. 
a 423, 920 ds 247, 479 8, 847,579 8, 364 444 Scotland. 
54,283,928 53,132,414 62,811,127 61,055,267 __ 54,283,928 | 93,192,414 | 62,811,127 | 61,055,267, | == =GREAT BRITAIN. BRITAIN. 
and Disposals. Pe) ke ope 
Export Supply Export Export Supply Export 
Allocation.* Disposals. Allocation.* Disposals.+ 
Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. 
1,320,165 1,271,396 1,364,809 1,246,900 Northumberland. 
2, 675, 314 2, 497, "996 2 800, 000 2. 321,811 Durham, 
14, 000 502 3. 275 "355 Cumberland. 
75,618 70,210 83, 273 62,500 Lancashire and Cheshire. 
2 Mice 767 1, 897, 663 ya 100, ,000 1,881 "713 Midland Amalgamated.f 
Shropshire. 
35, 455 29 ,816 47, 500 25, 942 N oh Staffordshire. 
— = os South Staffordshire and 
min ae ar a5 Cannock Chase. [Worcestershire 
Warwickshire. 
13, 070 10, 776 10, 032 4, 068 Forest of Dean. 
_— = Bristol. 
268 88 350 132 Somerset. 
33,354 26,892 35,000 25,510 Kent. 
69, "249 32,604 Shy "704 2h; ‘567 North Wales. 
4, 918, 259 4, 576, 674 5,064, 000 4,773, 592 South Wales and Monmouthshire. 
2 152,978 2, 010, 277 2. 100, 000 1, 759, 552 Scotland. 
13,348,497 12,424,894 13,639,943 12,134,642 ___ 13,348,497 | 12,424,894 | 13,639,943 | 12,134,642 | =GREAT BRITAIN. BRITAIN. 
and Pie a arp | me lI 
Inland Supply Inland Inland Supply Inland 
Allocation.* Disposals.t Allocation.* Disposals.t 

Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. ‘ 

1,925,523 1,897,197 2,624,748 2,580,446 Northumberland. 
4,205,563 4,179,620 5,330,290 5,209,918 Durham. 

380,254 380,169 385,658 315,723 Cumberland. 

2,656,694 2,657,145 3,846,969 3,844,944 Lancashire and Cheshire. — 
12,828,840 12,753,557 17,034,169 16,648,958 Midland Amalgamated.{ 

142,517 143,137 166,947 165,165 Shropshire. 

1,333,662 1,322,572 1,783,499 1,733,235 North Staffordshire. 

313,410 295,645 344,934 325,521) South Staffordshire and 

954,101 950,542 1,439,541 1,404,581 Cannock Chase. {Worcestershire. 
1,129,311 1,133,242 1,481,820 1,439,114 Warwickshire. 

284,799 283,025 353,544 348,648 Forest of Dean. 

34,884 OL 127 42,235 39,296 Bristol. 

143,475 136,003 199,280 197,164 Somerset. 

422,590 422,590 515,921 513,311 Kent. 

555,815 509,306 599,444 587,682 North Wales. : 
3,164,091 3,138,430 3,942,394 3,863,593 South Wales and Monmouthshire. 
4,675,261 4,658,183 6,771,097 6,321,298 Scotland. 

35,150,790 34,892,090 46,862,490 45,538,597 GREAT BRITAIN. 


+ As returned by the Executive Boards to the Central Council. 
£ Including Yorkshire, Nottinghamshire, Derbyshire and Leicestershire. 


\ “Inland Supply ” 


means supply otherwise than as Export Supply, including supply to other parts 


of an undertaking of which the coal mine forms part, but excluding supply for use in working the coal mines 
and supply free or at reduced rates for the use of persons who are or have been employed in or about the 
mine and the dependants of persons who have been so employed. 
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TABLE 11.—Output of Metalliferous Ores, Average Percentage of 
the Mine, Quarry, or Works, in each of the Principal Producing 


Net Selling Value of 
Average | the Mineral at Mine, 
Percentage} Quarry, or Works. 


Principal Districts of Output of |e Metal in | 
Production. Mineral. ‘ee Total Average 
Mineral. Amount. | Per Ton. 

| Tons. | ye £ fate On 


(a) Iron Ove and Ivonstone (clean vaw mineral), 


West Coast Hematite (Non-phos- 


phoric) :— 
Cumberland .. 4% aif 708,155 53 466,323 0 13.2 
Lancashire i ay oh 131,760 56 97,687 0 14 10 


Total iy2 839,915 53 564,010 | 013 5 


Jurassic Ironstones :— 
(a) Lower Lias Ironstone :— 
North Lincolnshire (Fro- 


dingham) A -. | 2,435,745 22 300,617 | 0 2 6 
(b) Middle Lias Ironstone :— 
Cleveland (North York- | 
ShICe ii is : -- | 1,640,093 28 481,973 | 0 5 11 


(c) Middle Lias Ironstone :— 
South Lincolnshire, Leices- 
tershire, Northampton- 
shire and Oxfordshire .. | 1,355,164 20 160,623 A hobo SESE | 
(d) Inferior Odlite (including 
some Cretaceous) Iron- 
stone :— 
South Lincolnshire, North- 
amptonshire and Rut - 
landshire aim .- | 4,311,286 32 652,201 0 3 0 


Total .. | 9,742,288 28 1,595,414 | 0 3 3 


Coal Measure Ironstones (Black- 
band and Clay-Ironstone) :— 


North Staffordshire .. ace 144,871 33 
South Staffordshire .. 22 6,092 30 
Scotland ey Soh ae ay 13,823 30 
Other Coalfields 5 oe 2,286 33 
Pees ROT e 191,099 — 
otal pat 167,072 32 
Other Occurrences of Iron Ore 
(Hematite, Brown Ore, &c.)* .. 146,110 — 
Total Iron Ore and Ironstone |10,895,385 30 2,350,523 0 4 4 


00 BERR SET EE A SET P28 SERS EE EAT RE TET IIE PES BE SST SIRES SS LE DE I EEA 


* Devonshire, Forest of Dean and Glamorganshire, chiefly the latter. 
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Metal in the Mineral, and Net Selling Value of the Mineral at 
Districts of Great Britain during the Year 1935. 





Net Selling Value of 
Average the Mineral at Mine, 
of | Percentage Quarry, or Works. 


Principal Districts of Output o of Metal in | —————_-,—_—- 
Production. Mineral. he Moral Average 
Mineral. | Amount. | Per Ton. 


Tons. Ws £ AR 


(b) Copper Precipitate. 


Devonshire (from Open Works) .. 7 53 
Anglesey (from Open Works) a 70 66 \ 1 G47 TN dade 
Rotate... #8 65 1,347 Watt me 0, 


(c) Gold Ore (dressed). 
Merioneth .. a ae the 791 — 1,096 | Gy de 





(d) Lead Ore (dressed). 


North of England (Cumberland, 
Durham, Northumberland, West- 


morland and Yorkshire) ne 2,244 78 18,472 8 4 8 
Midlands eae ee an 31,704 80 274,159 8 12 11 
Wales (Flint) é re i 18,911 76 158,425 Bi And 

Total... |, 52,859 78 451,056 | 810 8 
(e) Tin Ove, dressed (Black Tin). 
Cornwall and Devon: 
From Mines and Quarries «2 12,411-85 68 325,352 |134 17 11 
» Foreshores, the Refuse of 
Dressing Floors, &c. .. | 1,022-64 35 59,674 pS ray ae | 
» Old Dumps at the Surface 
of Mines % ea 100-28 55 10,689 {106 11 10 
Total .. |3,534-77 58 899/715 {Litol9in O 
(f) Tungsten Ore (dressed). 
Cornwall .. ik ad Rie | 218-70 | 69T | 24,505 12-1 0 
(g) Zinc Ore (dressed). 
Midlands (haa oe se | 178 55 601 BH Fen Ge 
Wales (Flint) 4 ks 1,938 55 6,027 Fe Yi ier 
Total .. | 2,116 55 6,628 Sri Br S 


SS SA SIE SE TNE STR SELENE, 2 ER SE EP IT AOE EEE DI LESS GE SEE LEE ES LE TIS 
t Tungstic Oxide (WOs3). 
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TABLE 12.—Number of Persons Employed at Mines, Quarries, Gc., 
1920, 1923 to 1925, 


Note.—Prior to 1925, the particulars for coal mines relate to the number of persons “‘ ordinarily employed.” Sub- 
based upon four selected dates. This also applies to metalliferous mines and quarries from 1923 and _ to 
that the total number of persons in the lower and upper portions of Section A do not necessarily correspond. For 























District. 1913. 1920. | 1923. 1924, 1925. | 1927. 1928. 
A.—Coal. 
England and Wales. 
1. Northumberland ee mie ake 60,627 62,335 64,021 64,977 53,545 50,581 46,922 
2. Durham ote 165,246 175,170 174,192 174,756 143,000-| 130,725 130,155 
3. Cumberland and Westmorland...’ 10,954 11,656 11,767 11,957 10,956 | 11,562 10,461 
_~4. Lancashire and Cheshire A ais 107,656 116,609 106,430 105,575 99,330 90,532 81,366 
“ §. Yorkshire, South At te a: 96,572 102,407 116,532 122,582 123,294 124,296 119,475 
6. Yorkshire, West a Rie ain 63,826 70,202 70,889 72,744 68,662 64,442 56,714 
7. Nottinghamshire ae sts ae 40,473 52,825 55,364 57,360 57,223 |" 57,955 §2,114. 
8. Derbyshire, North .. te oe 55,412 60,244 60,979 62,413 60,109 56,856 53,064 
9. Derbyshire, South .. * ie 4,843 5,634 5,675 5,706 5,263 4,942 4,404 
10. Staffordshire, North .. ie ae 30,453 36,897 34,639 35,550 35,335 33,114 28,834 
11. Cannock Chase 20,370 25,107 26,384 26,460 25,796 | 25,052 23,920 
12, Sack puny South, and Worcester- 10,153 9,910 6,189 6,977 6,456 5,825 5,151 
shire 
13. Leicestershire . . ay he e's 10,327 13,131 12,580 12,556 11,843 11,536 11,343 
14. Warwickshire .. oe Ae bee 19,137 21,744 22,063 22,149 20,389 19,483 17,765 
15. Shropshire Ss is Por ite 3,578 4,350 3,977 3,893 3,777 3,479 3,006 
16. Forest of Dean ipl A mae 6,741 7,818 7,482 7,682 7,331 6,628 6,038 
1% Somenscfahine om ae ie is 6,211 7,387 5,671 6,007 5,595 4,376 4,233 
18. Bristol . a 3 ai ie 2,588 2,607 2254 1,667 1,523 1,003 985 
19, isentia she 1,134 2,402 2,116 1,743 1,873 2,795 3,553 
20. South Wales and Monmouthshire an 232, 800 271, 16] |. 252,617 250,065 217,809 | 194,100 168,269 
21. North Wales .. .. | 295,881 19,010 18,202} "19, 100} A 7,859~}--15, 596 “14,758 
Total eh.) Be 964,982 |1,078,606 {1,060,023 |1,071,919 | 976,468 | 914,878 | 842,530 
Scotland. 
22. Fife, Clackmannan, Kinross and 30,776 32,007 30,936 31,722 28,597 | 23,634 | 22,374 
Sutherland. 
23. Lothians (Mid and East) and Peebles 13,944 15,678 15,792 15,925 15,222 13,534 12,581 
24, Lanarkshire, West Lothian (Linlith- 79,128 82,690 80,108 77,845 66,986 57,651 48,891 
gow), Stirling, Renfrew and Dum- 
barton. 
25. Ayrshire, Dumfries and Argyll ate 15,576 16,948 16,431 16,313 15,169 14,189 12,612 
Potala: 56 139,424 147,323 143,267 141,805 125,974 109,008 96,458 
ti, Wane-oarubts 7 [1,005,006 | 921,260 
age-earners . 1,191,984 /|1,083,63 5 92 
(i) Salaried Persona (including Clerks). | }1-104,406 [1,225,929 1,203,200 |*13°949 | “is'sos | 18880 | “17/798 
Wage-Earners and Salaried Persons 
(including Clerks). 
Under 16 years of age .. oe a 73,069 76,408 66,807 65,317 51,179 42,048 38,729 
16 and under 18 aes Oflage: iyo. se 68,506 56,660 52,160 
18 ” 20 a oe ae 1,031,337 {1,149,521 {1,136,483 {1,148,407 62,913 58,575 57,042 
20 years of age and over ae As ws 910,417 840, 863 775,805 
Total .. ns 1,104,406 {1,225,929 [1,208,290 (1,218,724 {1,093,015 | 998,146 923,736 


EOE DERE PT OEE, LEE TET TERRE LED EIB LISLE I CT EE NAS OEE RTE ELE SDS EE SESE ALIEN I ELS ELT LORIE TAI AE SIS IT EE FOE. POE SS CITT EEL, DOD NEES T EE LBL E TE LG SEE EEE EEE 
B.—Other Minerals. 











Iron Ore and Ironstone .. a wg 22,783 16,333 15,167 12,819 11,864 11,928 
Non-ferrous Metalliferous Ores .. 126,942 84.717 3,624 4,314 4,508 5,137 5,024 
Other Minerals cat #4] 92,630 96,978 | 100,666 | 97,399 94,676 
(2) Mines. : 49,641 42,208 32,991 32,528 31,078 | 29,503 28,346 
(6) Quarries and Other Workings*. | 77,301 65,292 79,596 83,931 86,915 | 84,897 83,282 
ru ma a 
(i) Wage-earners : 108,710 112,663 | 114,057 | 110,562 107,781 
(ii) Salaried Persons (incl. Clerks) _ ale 126,942 107,500.4 3,877 3,796 3.936 | 3,838 3,847 





Total .. ot 126,942 107,500 112,587 | 116,459 117,993 | 114,400 | 111,628 
ENS SAS SS STEER REARS PEERY OC ESS MRCS SOL DET AAR ESAT WE SEDAN SE TT A SE RR AE A TR 


* Other workings include brine salt wells and certain other shallow quarries. Particulars in respect of persons 
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Great Britain, classified according to the Mineral got, in the Years 1913, 


and from 1927. 


sequently, the numbers in the main portion of Section A represent the average number of persons on Colliery Books 


other quarries from 1930 (Section B). 


further details, see Tables 15 and 17. 


Particulars of the ages of coal miners relate to the end of the year only, so 























1929. 1930. 1931, | 1932. | 1933, | 1934, | 1935. | District. 
A.—Coal. 
England and Wales. 
49,496 47,465 43,672 42,425 41,787 43,402 44,199 1. Northumberland. 
138,827 133,282 115,164 105,964 102,911 107,873 107,089 2. Durham. 
9,776 9,701 8,616 7,044 6,416 6,873 6,356 3. Cumberland and Westmorland. 
79,233 75,746 72,492 67,819 65,372 62,327 60,703 4. Lancashire and Cheshire. 
119,157 119,268 113,246 106,077 99,741 99,015 97,012 5. Yorkshire, South. 
53,588 52,341 51,057 49,353 44,765 44,245 43,298 6. Yorkshire, West. 
52,702 52,393 51,307 49,499 46,969 46,852 45,923 7, Nottinghamshire. 
53,021 52,722 50,513 48,333 44,591 43,860 42,723 8. Derbyshire, North. 
3,921 3,734 3,761 3,684 3,521 3,372 3,203 9. Derbyshire, South. 
28,350 26,396 23,762 22,803 22,901 23,144 22,843 | 10. Staffordshire, North. 
23,773 23,159 23,052 23,297 22,998 22,809 22,207 | 11. Cannock Chase. 
4,919 4,725 4,610 4,645 4,513 4,572 4,552 | 12, Staffordshire, South, and Worcester- 
: shire. . 
11,305 11,079 10,935 10,812 10,312 9,773 9,272 | 13. Leicestershire, 
17,025 17,459 17,601 17,473 17,308 17,136 16,813 |-14. Warwickshire. 
2,827 2,714 2,668 2,750 2,647 2,656 2,621 | 15. Shropshire, 
5,714 5,373 5,139 5,133 5,178 5,263 5,122 | 16. Forest of Dean. 
4,159 3,842 3,700 3,724 3,659 3,577 3,441 | 17. Somersetshire. 
992 988 896 965 882 923 864 | 18. Bristol. 
4,357 5,063 5,678 6,382 6,625 7,088 7,337 | 19, Kent. 
178,315 | 172,870 | 158,162] 145,709 | 142,900 | 139,806 | 131,697 | 20. South Wales and Monmouthshire, 
“1553274 ~4,407 ~ 13,787 13,075 11,494 10,582 8,741 | 21. North Wales. 
856,731 834,727 779,818 736,966 707,490 705,148 686,016 Total. 
Scotland. © 
23,650 23,124 20,768 19,928 19,911 20,908 21,725 | 22. Fife, Clackmannan, Kinross and 
Sutherland. 
13,501 13,477 12,679 12,483 12,447 12,390 12,305 | 23. Lothians (Mid and East) and Peebles. 
49,998 48,080 42,825 38,585 37,856 38,712 38,167 | 24. Lanarkshire, West Lothian (Linlith- 
gow), Stirling, Renfrew and Dum- 
barton. 
12,794 11,968 11,774 11,362 11,387 11,052 11,261 | 25. Ayrshire, Dumfries and Argyll. 
99,943 96,649 88,046 82,358 81,601 83,062 83,458 Total. 
Great Britain. 
939,367 914,328 851,623 803,615 778,640 772,831 754,800 | (i) Wage-earners. \ 
17,807 17,0 16,241 15,709 15,451 15,379 15,174 | (ii) Salaried Persons (including Clerks). 
Wage-Earners and Salaried Persons 
(including Clerks). 
42,436 36,803 30,998 26,098 24,972 29,055 31,041 | Under 16 years of age. 
54,498 53,844 51,922 45,196 40,099 36,726 37,197 | 16 and under 18 years of age. 
57,121 52,952 52,143 50,728 50,730 46,424 40,326 | 18 ,, 3> 3 33 
815,746 764,256 724,760 678,466 678,143 672,568 658,937 | 20 years of age and over. 
969,801 907,855 859,823 800,488 793,944 784,773 767,501 Total. 
B.—Other Minerals. 
12,884 _ 11,388 7,742 7,017 6,675 7,981 7,981 | Iron Ore and Ironstone. 
4,904 3,464 1,380 1,565 2,021 3,270 3,409 | Non-ferrous Metalliferous Ores. 
95,040 90,522 85,866 78,805 78,039 82,245 84,100 | Other Minerals. 
28,802 25,526 19,095 17,427 18,022 21,276 21,836 (a) Mines. 
84,026 79,848 75,893 69,960 68,713 72,220 73,654 (b) Quarries and Other Workings.* 
108,920 | 101,225 90,931 83,463 82,797 89,326 91,155 (i) Wage-earners. 
3,908 4,149 4,057 3,924 3,938 4,170 4,335 (ii) Salaried Persons (incl. Clerks), 
112,828 105,374 94,988 87,387 86,735 93,496 95,490 Total. 





employed at such workings are not available for 1913 and 1920. 


x 14594 


In 1923 they numbered about 5,000. 
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TABLE 13.—Number and Sex of Persons Employed Below and Above 
ground at Mines under (a) the Coal Mines Act, and (b)_ the 
Metalliferous Mines Regulation Acts, in Great Britain* from 1873. 


Note.—For the number and cause of fatal accidents at mines at which these persons were employed s¢e 
Table 47. Comparative particulars of the output of mineral are shown in Table 4. 





Decennial 
Period or 
Year. 


( 1873-1882 
1883-1892 

‘J 1893-1902 
1903-1912 
1913-1922 
1923-1932 


December .. 
1927. 3% 
1928 .. 


1929... ee 
1930 .. oe 
1931 .. 
1932 .. 
1933 .. 


1934 .. ee 
1935 .. or 


Below 


ground. 


Males. 


403,281 
461,024 
588,446 
772,234 
869,927 
812,298 


909,834 


945,806 
990,359 
918,066 
933,029 
979,785 


979,108 
890,849 


899,778 
753,208 
824,866 
755,044 


772,774 
748,657 
693,386 
652,018 
625,260 


624,437 
608,316 


Coal Mines Act. 


Males. 


94,687 
106,268 
139,166 
179,724 
213,217 
204,627 


211,483 


236,131 
249,547 
220,103 
223,748 
234,423 


244,785 
221,212 


222,744 
197,618 
207,751 
192,355 


192,901 
190,777 
180,000 
171,889 
168,544 


169,894 
167,995 


Above ground. 


Fe- 


males. 


5,460 
4,427 
4,779 
5,890 
8,247 
4,767 


6,573 


9,376 
8,318 
6,142 
5,977 
6,223 


6,355 
5,767 


5,687 
4,230 
4,774 
4,233 


4,061 
4,008 
3,755 
3,532 
3,490 


3,368 
3,191 





Metalliferous Mines Acts. 
Passi Above ground 
Total. : Total. 
e- 
Males. | Males. failes, 
508,428 | 33,256 | 18,952 | 3,180 | 55,888 
571,719 | 25,408 | 15,548 | 1,525 | 42,481 
732,391 | 19,778 | 13,267 624 669 
957,848 | 17,400 | 11,831 212 | 29,4438 
1,091,391 § 11,765 | 8,026 195 | 19,986 
1,021,692 8,147 | 6,036 68 951 
1,127,890 } 16,525 | 10,712 175 | 27,412 
1,191,818 § 12,327 | 9,063 271 | 21,661 
5248, 12,291 | 8,818] 214 | 21, 
1,144,311 | 6,563] 5,968 96 | 12,627 
1,162,754 | 7,071 5,383 72 026 
5220, 9,107 | 6,564 83 | 15,754 
1,280,248 | 9,223] 6,590 74 | 15,887 
1,117,828 8,967 | 6,550 76 | 15,598 
spe oe | +8866] 6,618| 76 | 15,560 
1,037,391 9,057 | 6,746 81 884 
951,632 | 8,866] 6,707| 78 | 15,651 
969,786 | 9,065] 6,544 77 | 15,686 
943,442 | 7,704)| 5,661 52 | 13,417 
877,141 5,413 | 4,316 44 to 
827,439 5,199 4,069 37 005 
797,294 5,491 4,280 36 9,807 
797,699 6,566 | 5,158 52 | 11,776 
779,502 | 6,815 | 4,928 50 | 11,793 


Total 
under 
both 

Acts. 


558,816 
614,200 
766,060 
987,291 
1,111,377 


1,155,302 
1,212,974 
1,269,547 
1,156,938 
1,175,280 

85 


1,246,135 
1,183,421 


£1148,768 
|... 970.616 


1,053,275 
967,283 


809,475 
791,295 





* Including particulars for Ireland up to the year 1921. 
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TABLE 14.—Number of Persons employed at Mines and Quarries, 
classified according to Age and Sex, including persons employed 
at all Mines under the Coal and Metalliferous Mines Regulation 
Acts and at Quarries under the Quarries Act, and the Number of 
Mines and Quarries at work in Great Britain in the Year 1935. 


} 





ACT UNDER WHICH THE SAFETY REGULATIONS 
ARE ADMINISTERED.* 


Persons Employed. 




















Coal Mines game a Quarries | Total in Total in 
Act, Rites Aats: Act. 1935. 1934, 
Ee 
WAGE EARNERS (at 14th December). 
Below ground or Inside Quarries. 
Males :— 
Under 16 years of age .. ae AE de 19,318 20 430 19,768 18,425 
16 and under 18 years of age .. iS a 27,278 66 692 28,036 27,617 
$8 (es 120 ie es Ra, ate 31,211 181 1,256 32,648 37,420 
20 years of age and over in of Be 529,305 6,770 43,116 579,191 588,360 
Total at 14th December .. Le Ae a 607,112 7,037 45,494 659,643 671,822 
» » 14th September .. ey ve Ar 599,740 6,941 46,035 652,716 667,567 
» 9 15th June me Y) me a3 606,651 6,674 47,149 660,474 675,890 
» 9 16th March se ae of nt 619,763 6,608 44,682 671,053 686,925 
Average Numbers Employed Below Ground or 
de Quarries .. te - uf ig 608,316 6,815 45,840 660,971t| 675,551 
Above ground or Outside Quarries. 
Males :— 
Under 16 years of age .. hh Or Ye 11,308 151 663 12,122 11,414 
16 and under 18 years of age .. re a8 9,426 203 873 10,502 10,288 
BB) Sh 493 » sy hive fd 4a 8,464 231 1,144 9,839 11,114 
20 years of age and over x0 ie ai 123,351 3,940 19,184 146,475 148,913 
Females :— 
Under 16 years of age .. a da ts 279 — — 279 248 
16 and under 18 years of age .. ie + 385 — 1 386 370 
ee a ak Ste 2 cn bag +3 i: 383 2 1 386 463 
20 years of age and over £ 4 ik 1,403 13 6 1,422 1,615 
Total at 14th December .. er. os 4 154,999 4,540 21,872 181,411 184,425 
» 9 14th September .. ai Pe ie 154,420 4,459 21,685 180,564 183,115 
» » 15th June y i ag bs 155,579 4,534 21,611 181,724 183,902 
» 9 16th March + ms - os 158,052 4,454 20,927 | 188,488 184,274 
Average Numbers Employed Above Ground or 
Outside Quarries as o bi Ay 155,763 4,497 21,524 181,784 183,929 
Total Average Number of Wage Earners. . ee 764,079 11,312 67,864 | 842,755 | 859,480 
AND SALARIED PERSONS 
(at 14th December). 
Males , * Bs BS es a 14,665 455 3,129 18,249 18,333 
Females... es + =: by vis 728 36 346 1,110 1,059 
Total at 14th December .. ‘-e is ef 15,393 491 3,475 19,359 19,392 
»» 9», 14th September .. “a is " 15,408 491 3,440 19,339 19,339 
» »» 15th June ¥ us ae mh 15,405 482 3,405 19,292 19,339 
»» 9» 16th March ue nce sf sth 15,486 460 3,363 19,309 19,380 
Average Number of Clerks and Salaried Persons. . 15,423 481 3,421 19,325 19,363 
GRAND TOTAL—WAGE EARNERS AND 
SALARIED PERSONS (including Clerks) 
(at 14th December). 
Under 16 years of age .. 5 " kK 31,243 175 1,159 82,577 30,368 
16 and under 18 years of age... BS fe 37,515 273 1,670 39,458 38,781 
Liss by 1 Wests + hi as on 40,643 428 2,540 43,611 49,835 
20 years of age and over .. 1 ae va 668,103 11,192 65,472 | 744,767 756,659 
Total at 14th December .. as We ee 777,504 12,068 70,841 860,413 875,639 
» », 14th September .. a ap 3 769,568 11,891 71,160 852,619 870,021 
> 25th June ¥ 2 ve o 777,635 11,690 72,165 861,490 879,131 
»» 99 16th March sd by a oy 793,301 11,522 68,972 878,795 890,579 
Average Numbers Employed in1985_ .. bia 779,502 11,793 70,785 862,080 ‘oan 
Average Numbers Employedin 1934 .. ne 797,699 11,776 69,368 —- 878,843 
Number of Mines and Quarries at work in 1935, . 2,075 267 5,076 7,418 7,569 





* In addition, 2,884 persons in 1935, and 2,863 persons in 1934, were employed at brine salt wells and other 
mineral workings to which the Regulation Acts do not apply. 

+ Including adult females employed inside quarries, viz., 4 in 1935, and 1 in 1934. 

Note.—For particulars of the numbers employed classified according to the mineral got see Tables 15 and 17. 
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TABLE 15.—Number of Persons Employed in and about Coal Mines (including 
Tramways and in Cleaning Coal) classified according to Age and Sex in each 





ENGLAND 

1 2 3 4. 5 6 7 8. 9. 10. 

J (DSi a ay fates . . 

Persons Employed. 4 a 3 & 5 = 2 Ais Se 
i ira} a -H ‘ 7 a ; ; a 

| 5 BA] Gs Z| 2 a a ra ea 

a] 4 lee) 381 2/2) 2) e\ ele 

Ww 
9 3 3 ° o 9 | 84 
2 a BPOe a a ee ee 


WAGE EARNERS (at 14th December). 





























Below ground. 
Males :— 
Under 16 years of age ais a ae os 1,277| 3,358 80) 1,087] 2,988 951 950 901 
16 and under 18 years of age .. ae ea: 1,561 4,792} 182) 1,477} 3,486] 1,138} 1,231] 1,267 
18 pela) 4 by me ut -- | 1,498] 4,220] 304] 1,793} 3,887] 1,415] 1,591] 1,655 
20 years of age and over .. ae are e+ | 29,509} 71,455] 3,083] 40,180] 65,645] 29,028] 31,804) 29,389 
Total at 14th December ais wl aut «+ | 33,845] 83,825] 3,649! 44,537] 76,006| 32,532) 35,576) 33,212 
»  14thSeptember .. dp tb .. |33,497| 81,861| 5,358] 44,262] 76,186] 32,491] 35,164] 32,560 
» . 15th June... i a i .. | 33,710] 84,553] 5,354] 45,013] 76,835] 33,145] 35,173| 32,781 
ay 16th March .. he ah ss «« | 33,257] 87,725} 5,445] 45,556] 77,481] 34,387} 36,250) 34,219 
Average Numbers Employed Below Ground .. | $3,577| 84,491] 4,951 44,842] '76,627| 33,189] 35,541/ 33,193 
Above ground. 
Males :— 
Under 16 years of age .. ate as vie 917} 2,381) 124 588} 1,446 505 540 771 
16 and under 18 years of age .. oe os 714) 1,594) 116 589} 1,105} © 507] 416) 592 
18 ,, » 2 is age AS * Ni 526} 1,277| 66} 621] 1,053] 453] 539] 500 
20 years of age and over .. as ah ee 7,816} 15,204] 660) 11,131] 14,518} 7,402] 7,885} 6,825 
Females :— 
Under 16 years of age .. ae As MMe eb. — — 145 — —_ => a 
16 and under 18 years of age ... ae sis — 1 a 252 _ — a a 
18 yy ” » Ne vi oR Mice: PAMOEY BU rade. pul bre at — = 
20 years of age and over .. ae a Hi 29 56 71 846 16 10 ri F 
Total at 14th December... oe ay «+ | 10,002] 20,515] 1,055] 14,390] 18,138] 8,877] 9,387] 8,695 
Ht 14th September .. ay Ae os 9,794| 20,641] 1,358} 14,221} 18,041] 9,026} 9,279] 8,682 
BS 15th Jume .. she is “se 4. 9,859} 21,021] 1,397] 14,511] 18,201} 9,034] 9,348] 8,640 
op 16th March .. A He ay, oe 9,896] 21,551) 1,401] 14,783} 18,278} 9,186] 9,281] 8,810 
Average Numbers Employed Above Ground  .. | 9,888] 20,932/ 1,303] 14,476} 18,165] 9,080] 9,824] 8,707 
Total Average Number of Wage Earners ++ | 43,465) 105,423] 6,254| 59,318) 94,792) 42,169) 44,865) 41,900 
CLERKS AND SALARIED PERSONS 
(at 14th December). 
Males .. oe ee wie bis ee oe 678} 1,601 82} 1,334) 2,155} 1,095] 1,020 801 
Females oe oe le oe oe 30 57 69 10 52 53 34 39 24 
Total at 14th December ae as a be 735} + 1,670 92] 1,386] 2,208} 1,129} 1,059 825 
8 14th September .. Re ee ee 738| 1,661] 104] 1,391) 2,223] 1,128} 1,056 824 
3 15th June .. ste Si os se 732] 1,654] 106} 1,386} 2,224] 1,127) 1,058; 824 
oH 16th March a se oe art 730 1,677| 106) 1,378} 2,225) 1,130] 1,060 821 


Average Number of Clerks and Salaried Persons 784| 1,666) 102] 1,885} 2,220) 1,129) 1,058; 823). 


GRAND TOTAL._WAGE EARNERS AND 
SALARIED PERSONS (including Clerks) 
(at 14th December), 
























































Under 16 years of age.. ms ee a -» | 2,207) 5,762} 205) 1,853} 4,490) 1,470} 1,530) 1,689 

16 and under 18 years of age pe w, a 2,292} 6,425) 310] 2,310 4,658] 1,668) 1,681] 1,876 

1B oe ps ” ” ee “et Pf 2,051 5,549| 386) 2,717 5,020] 1,908] 2,173} 2,187} 168] 1,082 

20 years of age and over .. Bis es .. | 38,032} 88,274] 3,895] 53,433] 82,184] 37,492] 40,638} 36,980) 2,919) 20,030 

Total at 14th December ei is ahs .. | 44,582} 106,010} 4,796| 60,313} 96,352] 42,538] 46,022 42,732 3,276| 22,791 
os 14th September .. 465 rf .- | 44,029} 104,163] 6,820] 59,874] 96,450] 42,645) 45,499] 42,066] 3,125] 22,675 
as 15th June .. a We Ar .. | 44,301] 107,228] 6,857| 60,910] 97,260} 43,306] 45,579] 42,245) 3,142) 22,874 
os 16th March ere HG os -. | 43,883] 110,953} 6,952] 61,717] 97,984] 44,703] 46,591} 43,850} 3,271) 23,032 

Average Numbers Employed in 1935 ie -. | 44,199} 107,089) 6,356] 60,703/ 9'7,012| 48,298) 45,923) 42,723) 3,203) 22,843 

Average Numbers Employed in 1934 ne -. | 43,402} 107,873] 6,873| 62,327| 99,015| 44,245| 46,852) 43,860) 3,372| 23,144 


SEL SE A SS DS SSS SSS ASS SS SSS GSS SSS SS 9 SS SS ASS ASE ST 


Note.—The Table above includes particulars of all persons who were employed in raising or handling coal, or in connexion 
other minerals when got with coal, ¢.g., ironstone, fireclay, &¢. 
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those employed on Sidings at the Pits and: on Private Branch Railways and 
Colliery District of Great Britain in the Year 1935. 


































































































AND WALES. SCOTLAND. GREAT BRITAIN. 
Py a er ges 14, | 15 | 16.; 17. | 18. | 19 20. 21. | 22.) 23. | 24. | 25 
3 g uel as S38 
& 3 ne 
Pale tan, Mee eS a2 |g 1733) 
s | sf) & e | © | & oa g [sa |s eae} ta). hy Total 
OQ tect eens fo |e $3 | 8 |e: |28 | 282] 2 | “in. | Totatin 
Sete Peer | BS | BP ae fess) at.) rej] leap. | 1934. 
° 55] 2 'E a | % a me Pgs ad q {O48 |S 06] tas aie 
a <p ae S 5 © o q 3B A i= fe .™ dtg/Seo| es2/| 45 
i) 25 oS a i) (e) i o oR no) SAS) 0 eA} 850 Bad 
OP Oe wee he} & fase 1M | a Z | &<s)a Hasl< 
370| 23 43} 107), 64} 88} 59 5| 163! 4,904) 191f 368] 171]. 409| 211) 19,187 | 17,920 
488| 46 78} 201) 71} 142}~ 65} 12! 231/ 7,053] 268 619} 394] 1,132] 418] 27,081 | 26,688 
583} 107] 157| 379] 81] 205/ 116] 21} 230] 7,584; 320f 940] 542] 1,850] | 583f 30,964 | 35,769 
14,811) 3,163] 6,759] 11,425] 1,876] 3,889] 2,576} 639] 5,665} 91,206] 6,044] 14,773] 7,997| 26,313] 7,429] 521,918 | 532,800 
16,252! 3,339] 7,037] 12,112] 2,092| 4,324| 2,816] 677] 6,289] 110,747] 6,823} 16,700] 9,104] 29,704] 8,641 599,100 | 613,177 
16,362| 3,266| 6,862] 12,019] 2,036] 4,206] 2,741] 664! 6,300] 107,228] 6,664)16,560| 9,093] 28,701] 8,493] 591,662 | 608,455 
16,689| 3,342| 6,960) 12,197] 2,064] 4,186] 2,803} 649] 6,188] 108,151] 6,703] 16,451} 9,209] 28,799] 8,426] 598,667 | 616,230 
17,029] 3,395| 7,320] 12,280] 2,054} 4,235] 2,796] 738] 6,132) 112,085] 6,364] 16,375] 9,191/ 29,570] 8,616] 611,915 | 629,502 
16,583) 3,835) 7,044| 12,152) 2,062) 4,238) 2,789) 682) 6,227| 109,553} 6,639] 16,522) 9,149) 29,194) 8,544) 600,336 | 616,841 
283} 18 52] 9911. 18; > 241" 20 6} 57 776} 109] 444/ 337| 956) 273% 11,238 | 10,660 
209} 23) 66] 153} 20) 43/ 19 6} 95 887| 146) 409] 216] S69} 211) 9,858 9,251 
203) 66,” OS Isai) <17|'".'41) '° 23 5]. 68}  821| 1161 339] 230; 695} 1441 8,898 9,547 
4,346] 984] 1,812] 3,720} 459] 677) 513] 147/ 774] 17,531] 1,541] 3,228) 2,122) 5,587| 1,855] 121,805 | 124,126 
eee rEg NY ay é 74 14 46}, — 279 246 
“4 1 BR i SM del A Ses a 93 5 671) b= 385 370 
Se ee A eM I lei] chi ey ae | a 1) fe 53 6 52M go 383 453 
5 3 9 2 2 4 laa Octal 29 7, 112 18} 146 sf 1,899 1,588 
5,048] 1,096] 2,028] 4,287] 516] 787! 577] 164| 994] 20,045] 1,919] 4,752] 2,948] 8,418] 2,486) 153,245 | 156,241 
5,117] 1,097| 1,997] 4,224] 490] 797} 563} 155] 990] 19,841} 1,902] 4,717] 2,923] 8,276) 2,440] 152,598 | 154,811 
5,134} 1,058] 1,988} 4,249] 470] 806] 562) 155] 981] 19,990] 1,905] 4,677| 2,928] 8,335] 2,475] 153,761 | 155,609 
5,182] 1,103] 2,058] 4,296] 477} 816] 576] 171] 980} 20,729] 1,867) 4,611] 2,935] 8,508] 2,559f 156,251 | 257,300 
§,120/1,089| 2,018} 4,264| 488} 802] 570) 161) 986) 20,151] 1,898] 4,689} 2,934] 8,384) 2,489} 153,964 | 155,990 
21,703) 4,424 9,062 16,416} 2,550/ 5,040) 3,359; 843) 7,213| 129,704) 8,587] 21,211] 12,083) 37,578| 11,0838] 754,300 | 772,831 
465} 114} 197] 370} 70) 81) 80] | 20} 124] 1,920] 198] 434] 196] 548] 206] 14,485 | 14,651 
39} 15 12 28 3 2 2 1 2 54 3 89 29 44 21 721 704 
504| 129] 209] 398} 73| 3! s2i 21| 126] 1,974| 201) 523; 225| 592] 227) 15,156) 15,355 
504 128} 209] 397) 72] 82) 82) 21| 123) 1,966] 207 514] 222) 586] 228) 15,151 | 15,335 
503} 131) 309} 396]. 71) 82] 83) 21; 123}, 1,982} 203) 510} 220) | 588| | 227 15,151 | 15,379 
505} 125) 211| 396] 68) 83] 83! 21} 123} 2,050] 2047 510} 220] -591| 230) 15,288] 15,446 





71| +82); 82) 21) 124) 1,993) 204f 514) 222) 589; 228] 15,174 15,379 








31,041 29,055 
37,197 36,726 
40,326 46,424 
658,987 | 672,568 


909} 530] 1,429] 488 
1,144] 626] 2,099] 638 
1,372| 788] 2,641| 737 
18,550] 10,333] 32,545] 9,491 


84| 112) 79} 12] 226] 5,698! 304 
92] 187/86} 19] 333) 7,975} 424 
101} 251] 141| 27] 305] 8.454] 446 
-15,527| 2,404] 4,644] 3,169] 804] 6,545] 110,639] 7,769 




















16,797| 2,681| 5,194| 3,475} 862} 7,409] 132,766| 8,943} 21,975] 12,277| 38,714] 11,354 














21,804] 4,564| 9,274 767,501 | 784,773 
21,983] 4,491] 9,068} 16,640] 2,598] 5,085] 3,386] 840] 7,413] 129,035| 8,773} 21,791| 12,238] 37,563| 11,161 759,411 | 778,601 
22,326] 4,531| 9,157] 16,842| 2,605] 5,074] 3,448] 825] 7,292| 130,123] 8,811] 21,638] 12,357] 37,722| 11,126] 767,579 | 787,218 
22,716] 4,623] 9,589] 16,972) 2,599] 5,134] 3,455| 930] 7,235] 134,864] 8,435] 21,496] 12,346| 38,669] 11,405] 783,404 | 802,248 





769,474 — 
— 788,210 





22,207) 4,552) 9,272 |16,813 | 2,621| 5,122) 3,441) 864) 7,337) 181,697| 8,741} 21,725) 12,805 38,167] 11,261 
22,809) 4,572| 9,773\ 17,136) 2,656) 5,263) 3,577) 923) 7,088| 139,806) 10,582 20,908 12,390) 38,712) 11,052 














therewith, at mines and quarries. In all cases allowance has been made for persons who were employed in raising or handling 
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138 APPENDIX A.—-STATISTICAL TABLES. 


TABLE 18.—Number of Persons Employed and Output of Minerals at 
Quarries under the Quarries Act, 1894, in Great Britain* from 1899. 


Note.—For the number and cause of fatal accidents at the quarries at which these persons were employed 
see Table 52. 





Persons employed. 








Decennial Period or 
ae Meal! » Output.t 
Inside. Outside. Total. 
i Tons. 
( 1895-1904. . 60,399 45,023+ 105,422 40,483,641 
Annual J 1905-1914.. 54,063 31,134 85,197 45,656,426 
Average. } 1915-1924... 39,027 22,306 61,333 35,807,486 
1925-1934... 48 284 27,640 75,924 62,492,171 
1919 ae a: bas 36,879 20,197 57,076 31,136,124 
1920 ve a a 43,544 24,206 67,750 39,821,882 
1921 A ap MG 44,017 25,962 69,979 31,266,998 
1922 th ny ag 41,903 25,586 67,489 33,691,116 
1923 er en a 46,727 Zyevil 74,438 42,939,206 
1924 par oe P 50,035 29,393 79,428 49,309,910 
1925 pe Bs hae 53,160 29,558 82,718 54,154,523 
1926 ALS ie; e 52,391 29,442 81,833 48,110,485 
1927 ae os a 51,747 29,945 81,692 60,080,984 
1928 rs ie a 50,963 29,003 79,966 59,042,320 
1929 By oe : 51,582 29,195 80,777 63,871,783 
1930 Wy a re 47,928 28,737 76,665 66,785,114 
1931 Ry sua - 45,936 27,176 70,1 65,775,648 
1932 “A ote ais 42,506 24,637 67,143 60,597,664 
1933 is set an 42,079 23,888 65,967 67,488,732 
1934 2 Pit Ss 44,548 24,820 69,368 79,014,456 
1935 be uy: pth 45,840 24,945 70,785 83,915,338 


A ARS I ARR AE 2 8 RA EE NY Rl Dy ST RS REA ET EER OEE TE LEME, BEALL AE SL SEER LE PE EL ERED, LIPTON I ETE DE SAS IT SD 
* Including particulars for Ireland up to the year 1921. 
In 1899 a large number of workers employed outside quarries under the Quarries Act were transferred 
from the jurisdiction cf the Mines to the Factory Department of the Home Office. 
The tonnage relates to dressed mineral in some cases (e.g., slate) and not the total quantity of rock | 


quarried. 
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APPENDIX A.—STATISTICAL TABLES. 


TABLE 21.—Subsistence Wages paid during 


Note.—Except where otherwise stated, the rates apply to underground and 





District. 


Northumberland 


Durham 


Cumberland 


Lancashire and Cheshire 


Yorkshire 


Nottinghamshire, 
Derbyshire, North 


Derbyshire, South 


Staffordshire, North .. 
Cannock Chase 
Staffordshire, South 


and Worcester. 


Leicestershire. . 


Warwickshire. . 


Rate of Subsistence Wages. 


6s. 94d. per day. 
6s. 64d. per day. 


Men 21 years of age and over. 7s. 1d. per shift. 

Men 18 years of age and under 21. 6s. 8-85d. per shift, 
subject to a maximum addition of 8-85d. per shift. 

Women, 3s. 9:61d. per shift. 


Workers 21 years of age and over. An allowance not 
exceeding ls. per shift to make up to 7s. 9d. per shift, 
subject to a minimum of 7s. for men and 4s. 9d. per 
shift for women. 

Workers 18 years of age and under 21. An allowance not 
exceeding 9d. per shift to make up to 7s. per shift. 

Workers 16 years of age and under 18. An allowance not 
exceeding 6d. per shift to make up to 5s. per shift. 


An allowance of 6d. per shift, provided the gross daily 
wage does not exceed 8s. 9d. per shift. 


An allowance of 6d. per shift, subject to a maximum of 
8s. 9d. per shift, and a minimum of 7s. 11d. per shift. 


Underground workers— 

7s. 7d. per shift, raised to 7s. 8d. per shift on Ist August. 
Surface workers— 

7s. 3d. per shift, raised to 7s. 4d. per shift on Ist August. 


From Ist July, 1934, the subsistence rates previously in 
operation were merged with the basis rates. 


An allowance of 6d per shift, provided the gross daily wage 
does not exceed 8s. 9d. per shift. 


6s. 2d. per shift. 


An allowance of not more than 6d. per shift, subject to a 
maximum of 8s. 3d. per shift, and a minimum of 7s 6d. 
for underground workers, and 7s. 2d. per shift for 
surface workers. 


Underground workers— 

8s. 3d. per shift, except in the case of three collieries 
where the rate varied from 7s. 11d. to 8s. 3d. during 
the year. 

Surface workers— 

For the majority of the collieries the subsistence wage 
varied from 7s. ld. to 7s. 13d. per shift, according to the 
percentage payable on basis rates each month. Slightly 
lower rates were paid at three collieries, varying from 
6s. 11d. to 7s. 13d. per shift. 
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the Year 1935 to Colliery Workers. 


surface workers of 21 years of age and over, and from Ist January, 1935. 





District. 


Rate of Subsistence Wages. 





Salop .. os 


Forest of Dean 


Somersetshire :— 
Radstock District .. 


Bristol :— 
Coalpit Heath 


East Bristol 


Kent .. hid 

South Wales and 
Monmouthshire 

North Wales .. 

Scotland ds 
(Surface workers 
only.) 


Varying from 5s, 2d. to 6s. per shift, according to colliery. 


6s. 14d. per shift. 


An allowance of 9d. per shift for married workmen (and 
workmen 18 years of age and over, who are the sole 
support of their parents), subject to a maximum of 
6s. 3d. per shift and 40s. per week. 


6s. 9d. per day for married workmen and for single workmen 
having a relative entirely dependent on them. 


6s. 9d. per day, subject to a maximum addition of 6d. 
per day for underground workers, and ls. per day for 
surface workers. 


Married men (except Craftsmen). 8s. 74d. per shift for 
underground workers, and 8s. 2d. per shift for surface 
workers. 

Widowers and Single Men (on Surface). 

Boys (Underground and on Surface). 
ls. 1}d. per shift. 

Craftsmen. An allowance of 1s. 3d. per shift. 

In addition, all workmen entitled to a subsistence allowance 
receive 3d. per shift for each child under 14 years of age. 


6s. 9d. per shift. 
An allowance of 


Adult day-wage workmen and youths over 16 years of age 
who are the sole support of a family, 7s. 8d. per shift. 
Youths 14 to 16 years of age who are the sole support of a 

family, 6s. per shift. 
All other youths, an allowance of 4d. per shift. 


6s. per shift. 


Men 18 years of age and over. 
to make up to 7s. per shift. 

Youths under 18 years of age. An allowance of 6d. per 
shift to make up to 3s. 6d. per shift. 

Women 18 years of age and over. An allowance of-8d. 
per shift to make up to 5s. per shift. 

Girls under 18 years of age. An allowance of 4d. per shift 
to make up to 2s. 6d. per shift. 


An allowance of Is, per shift 
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TABLE 22.—Average Earnings per Shift of Coal Miners in the 





South 
5 Lanca- 
Mawh yore suas 
. elcester- : 
' Nene aka Derbyshire ora Cheshire 
Period. b Durham. | Yorkshire. and ‘ and 
erland. Notting- Cannock ee 
h hi Chase and Stafiord. 
amshire. | Wo ewick- affor 
: shire. 
shire. 
ph oh eae. Soe So $.\ ite. fap 2 
1914. a) Cash 
June.. we 6 24 6 24 6 10 6 62 6 lt 6 Of 
TORT. & 73 9 2h 10 10 11 1043 10 6% ae) 
1928 .. 7 64 Ee | 10 O48 10 44 9 9 9 3 
i929"... 7 43 7 114 10 03 10 33 9 8 3 
Ss (12830). « FAME 8 02 10 1% 10 44 9 94 9 24 
S S 1931 . 7:89 8 03 10 13 10 41 9 81 9 2h 
2 8 
Sx ]i932..| 7.72 | 8 2 10 2 10 4} 9 Sh Fee ae 
POS is 7 8&4 & O4 10 1% 10 \6 9 7 9 3} 
8 Ber Biro 7 94 8 O4 10-2 10 dk 9° 8 9... 24 
Roan it it 8 04 10 34 10 52 9 9 9 tod. 
Jan. to March 7 74 8 Of 10 12 10 32 9 93 9 24 
April,, June 7 72 8 1 10 14 10 44 9 94 9 12 
July: 3) Sept. 7 81 8 1 10 12 10 42 9 93 9 21 
Qek: in, HORC AS 7 8 8 02 10 12 10 44 9 9 9 24 
1931. 
Jan. to March pu 8 Of 10 14 10 32 9 8} 9...2 
April,, June 7 83 8 03 10 14 10.5 Bay's 9 1 
July’, Sept. 7 83 8 1 10 13 10 44 9 81 9 24 
Ostiniaete, - 7 OL 8 1} 10 2} 10 44 9 8 | 9 3s 
1932. 
Jan. to March 7 8 8 02 Loe 10 42 9 8 9 34 
April,, June 7 72 8 02 if: 2 10 32 9 72 9 34 
July ,, Sept. 7 7t 8 14 10 14 10 44 9 8} 9 4 
wei 5 ee F utoes 8 14 10 24 10 43 9 8 9 4 
1933. : 
Jan. to March 7 84 8 04 10 ii 10 42 9 8 9 34 
April,, June 7 84 8 032 1 10 5 9 74 9 42 
July ,, Sept. 7 84 8 04 10 13 10 54 9 7 9 23 
OGE, Cera 7 8} 8 0} 10 24 10 44 9 74 9 24 
1934, 
Jan. to March 7 93 8 0+ LG oun 10 42 9 74 9 23 
April,, June 7 94 8 0 10 14 10 ud 9 7 9 22 
July ,, Sept 7, 8 Of 10 24 10 6} 9 82 9 13 
wee », Dec 7 92 8 14 10 24 10 52 9-19 9. Ze 
1935. 
Jan. to March 7 104 8 O} 10 2} 10 5} ee Die 
April,, June 7 104 8 oO} 10 3} 10 6 9 94 9. 3% 
July ,, Sept 7 114 8 O04 10 4 10 53 9 10 9 41 
Get ec 7 114 8 1} 10 43 10 6 9 9} 9 43 
(b) Value of 
Year 1927 1 1% 1 2} 0 41 0 43 0 43 0 02 
inl Soe 1 04 Ls of 0 4 0 4 0 4 0 0% 
Suh cele 1 O 1 04 0 32 0 32 0 4 0 04 
» 1930 1 1} 1 1} 0 32 0 3% 0 4 0 OF 
ss SDSL 1 0} Lae 0 4 0 32 Q 42 QO O04 
i (AS 1 OL | ent 0 44 0 4 QO 44 0 O04 
bed ies Big 0 112 1 13 0 4 0 4 QO 44 0 OF 
tai» ADB: bag 0 11 Fea 0 3% 0 4 QO 41 0 OL 
£6 hie DD a 0 11} 1 1} 0 34 0 4 0 44 0 0+ 


(*) The figures shown for South Wales and Monmouthshire relate to the years 


(¢) The maximum hours of labour below-ground were reduced from 8 to 7 per 
was restored in all districts except Yorkshire, Nottinghamshire, North Derbyshire 
Northumberland and Durham the hours of hewers were increased by 1 hour to 
and in 1931, for particulars of which see Table 20 of the Tenth and Eleventh Annual 
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Principal Districts of .Great Britain in 1914 and from 1927. 








Cumberland, 
Seid North Wales, Great Britain. 
ales i 
South Staffordshire, 
and Shropshire tity of 
Mon- . B Pp ‘ Scotland. Cuappty.© 
ristol, Coal raised 
mouth- F Average 
hire orest of Dean, Earnings per man- 
(*) J Somersetshire and ’ Ishift worked. 
Kent. (T) 
Bees SS be A Seve: cwts. 
Earnings. 
9 5 62 6 9 6 52 20-32 
10 OF 9 O04 9 74 10 02 20°61 
9 64 & 8} 9 23 9 34 21-29 
9 52 & 72 9. Syne 9 22 21:69 
9 6 & 92 9 24 9 34 OT G2 
& 114 & 83% 9 02 og" gt 21°61 
8& 114 8 9} & 94 S ae 21°99 
&§ 11 i 8 eg 9 1% 22-47 
9 O48 1 ay 8 9} 9 12 22-94 
9 3% &§ 101 & 93 9 i 23°35 
9 52 8 8} 9 23 9 31 21-94 
9 6 8 91 9 2} 9 3} 21-32 
9 6} 8 94 pe cae? 4 9 33 21-34 
9 6 8 9% 9 23 9 33 21-84 
9 O04 8 9 9 23 9 24 21-78 
8 114 8 9 Se 5 9 214 21-44 
8 114 8 84 8 114 9 23 21-35 
8 102 8 832 8 10 9 24 21-86 
8 11 8 9} 8 10 9 24 21-98 
8 114 8 94 8 91 On ve 21-78 
8 114 8 94 8 9} 9 1? 21-50 
8 114 8 9 8 94 9 24 22-62 
rom 8 8 8 9 9 1? 22-67 
8 11 8 8} 8 9 os ue i 22-07 
8 102 8 .w8 8 82 9 it 22-05 
8 11 8 72 8 9 9 1h 23-00 
8 114 8 72 8 83 9 12 Cae 
8 114 8 74 8 9 9 1 22-59 
9 1 8 72 8 9 9 12% 22°55 
9 23 8 9 8 92 9 23% 23-23 
9 23 8 91 8 92 9 22 23-40 
9 32 8 92 8 92 9 23 23-10 
9 33 8 104 8 94 9 3h 22-93 
9 4} 8. 114 8 10 9 4 23-89 
Allowances in Kind. 
0 4 O 23 0 OF 0 5 a 
O 23% 0 22 0 O04 QO 432 — 
QO 24 QO 24 O OF QO 44 — 
QO 22 QO 232 0 O4 0 3 —- 
0 2% 3 0 O04 QO 44 — 
QO 23 0 3 0 OF 0 42 — 
Q 23% QO 23 0 O04 QO 44 ee 
O 22 QO 24 O O04 QO 44 — 
Q 23 0 4 0 OF 0 44 — 





ended January, 1928 to 1936. 


shift on 16th July, 1919. After the stoppage of work in 1926 the eight-hour day 
and Kent, where the hours of labour were increased from 7 to 7} daily. In 
74% per day. Further changes in hours of labour took place in December, 1930, 
Reports. The maximum hours below-ground have since been 7} per day. 
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TABLE 24,—Average Costs of Production, Proceeds and Profits of the 
Coal Mining Industry, and Tonnage of Coal disposable commercially 



































from 1922. 
Costs of Production. Balance. 
Approximate 
Total Tonnage 
Period. Pro- Stores | Other Costs of of Coal 
ceeds. | Wages. and Costs. |Royalties. of Credit. | Debit. | disposable 
Timber. Produc- commercially. 
tion. 
(s. d.) USB peead lls Sore BL. nt (Se hceutec) t |B Seve a) (s. d.) Giidewet tsa ds) 
Per ton of coal disposable commercially. 
1922 .. auiioemls } 22 172 | [2 38 24} 0. 7 18 1%) O 112 -— 227,500,000 
1923 .. SLA Oe PLZ: j4b | 92 2 2 8k | O 64 LD TE? 2 — 252,600,000 
1924 .. we i oe, OF 13 3 2. us fy 220 0 64 i i nue — 243,900,000 
a)12 94 ; a)l7 
| 1925 .. ess Uel Hy Jb (o)11 8 1 10%} 2.10% | O 64 (b)16 98 0. dt — 221,700,000 
. (a)12 4 (a)17 2% ve 
M 1926(c) on | 15 BF (0) 9 7 1 92) 2. 84) 0 64 (b)14 58 15-3, 80,800,000 
3 
= L927 Ber elorels } 20 I 92) 2.82) 0 64 EW — 0 52 | 230,900,000 
e928. 6 Lem alo. Os B55 FLT Ee ee Se” ONG 14 24 — 0 11 | 219,300,000 
S) | 2929 .. Me VEE a ee 1 6%) 2 4%| 0 6 13 64 | O 4% — 239,300,000 
iS 1930 .. Sem th UE Sie QQ eSt i RT TEP 2205 0 5% 13 8%| O 4} — 222,500,000 
1931 .. wet| 14 02 9. 92z2 1 OL 64) 2\°64 0 6 IZ. 8%°| 0. 34 — 203,400,000 
x 
1932 .. solely LO D 02") (1 -5$) 2.84 1.0.6 TS One — 192,200,000 
1983 .4 -- | 13 ‘64 8 9%) 1 5 2 81| 0 6 13 32) O 23 — 191,500,000 
1934 .. -- | 13 43 8 7 LOAGR | 2G 0 5% 12 114 | 0:48 —_ 204,900,000 
O35) 2% set LLRA6 8 64 1 641 2 6 0 5% 12 11%| O 64 — 206,400,000 
1930. 
Jan. to March -» | 14 54 9 13 P47 2053 0 5% 13 4 1 i —_ 61,900,000 
April,, June ws | 13 02 9 4 1 8k] 2 6GE| 0 6 14 0 — 0.2 53,900,000 
July ,, Sept. .. | 13 94 DASE Te Te oP Se ey 6 13 113 ms 0 22 | 52,000,000 
Oct.i,,, Dec: lee ae Le 9 32 L £62) 275 0 5% 13 7% | O 64 — 54,700,000 
1931. 
Jan. to March «4 |) 14. 3} 9 24 1 64 |. 2 42] 0 6 13) GE). 70.19 — 54,200,000 
April,, June -. |.13 9% 9 34 1 624° QV 07% |WOOu Gt 13 11 —_ 0 144 | 49,300,000 
July ,, Sept. Ke Le 20 9 44); 1 64) 2 8] O 62 14 0 oe 0 2 47,100,000 
Oct. ,, Dec. Ss fie sla 9 14 1 52) 2 6 0 6 13 6 0 7 — 52,800,000 
1932. 
Jan. to March wii pec Ae 5's OF 9 Of 1 52 | 2 GE |..0 6 13 64] O 6% — 51,500,000 
April,, June Pea) ee eee: 9 1% 1 6 2 9 0 6 13 10 oe OR 47,700,000 
July ,, Sept. Sapo: a 9 3h Tose 3 0+) 0 64 14 22 — 0 74 | 42,400,000 
@cr..Dec: ee! ae aw | 8 92 1 5 2 6%] O 6 13 24] 0 8% — 50,600,000 
1933. 
Jan. to March ee P13 1% 8 1 142) (2562 |' 50.6 13 14] 0 9f — 51,400,000 
April,, June we 113), 43 8 112 1 SE 2001 0 64 13 94 — 0 4% | 44,400,000 
July ,, Sept. ~- | 13 34 8 il 1 54] 210% | O 64 13 8} — 0 5 43,800,000 
Oct. ,, Dec. sa WIS. CF 8 6% 1 44; 2 54] 0 6 12) 9F 00. 9 — 51,900,000 
1934. 
Jan. toMarch .. | 13 7} SS) bk 42) 22) 4p 0. SE iE a cing Wags oe 54,800,000 
April,, June ye 3A 2) Beer tai a 7 0 137121 -.0 4.0% as 48,500,000 
July ,, Sept. ered ld Le 8 8% 1 5a 272 70) 6 13 34 — 0 13 | 47,900,000 
Oct. 7 Dec. -. | 13 64 8 6? 1 6 2° 5} 0 5% 12 11 0 7t — 53,700,000 
1935. 
Jan. to March ve I 13 6} 8 6 1 6 255 0 52 12 92 |}. 0 85 —_ 53,000,000 
April,, June Pei 13t3 8 7% | 1 644 2°73 | 0 5¢ 13 24 | O O02 — 49,500,000 
July ,, Sept. ae 13 2 8 8} 1 64] 2.8} | 0 52 13 32 — 0 12 | 48,000,000 
Oct. 4, Dec. -. | 13 112 8 43 1 6 2 44) 0 52% 12 72% 1 4 — 55,900,000 
(a) Including Subvention. (6) Excluding Subvention. 


(c) January-April. On 1st May, 1926, the production of coal at almost all the mines was suspended and the usuai 
particulars of the proceeds, costs of production, &c., for the last eight months of 1926 are not available. 


Note.—Generally speaking, Revenue and Expenditure follow the accounting principles which are adopted by 
the Industry in making wages ascertainments. 


Proceeds represent the amount received for coal and other minerals* disposed of commercially per ton of coal 
sold after deducting selling and delivery expenses. : 


Wages include subsistence and other allowances to low-paid day-wage workers. 


Other Costs of Production include management, salaries, insurances, repairs, office and general expenses, 
contribution to the Miners’ Welfare Fund, remuneration of working proprietors, depreciation, &c. They do not 
include certain items such as interest on debentures or other loans, bank charges, amortisation and taxation which 
the Mining Association of Great Britain estimate to amount to 3d. per ton or more. 


Royalties include the rental value of freehold minerals where they are worked by the proprietor. 





* Mines where coal is an ancillary mineral are excluded. 
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TABLE 25.—Average Total Cost of Production per ton of coal 
Average Proceeds of the Coal 














Northumberland. Durham. 
Period. 
Wages. | Total Costs Pro- Wages Total Costs Pro- 
Cost. incl, Wages.| ceeds. Cost. incl, Wages.| ceeds. 
Sd Soe! Ss, da Sh a: Say 5, a. 
( 1929 7 OF | 22 24/111 8 7 94 | 12 64112 92 
_ | 1930 7.) Bis \ hs Tk dS Skule he Leas Oe 
~ § | 1931 728) 21 Ghd) 72) 7108 | Vee 
Sj 1932 7, 13) 41,721 11) 28.10%. 08088 aoe 
5 @ } 1933 7)-OL | U2 dE 2 ee 
< 
1934 FN 611 | 72. ok 11 44 17 SEA 72 62 eae ae 
eee 7. Ob )/°27 5 ATL 6h 17 Seale Pg ene ae 
1932. 
January—March.. TV aD ae VIE? 4B 27 108 Fe Tae ae 
April-June 7 2] 40s Obl WD Te 7 10 cae Tee 
July-September 7 34 | 12 14 |10113 |] 7 102 | 13 24)12 4 
October—December 7 OF | 12 54) 11 48] 7 84] 12 64112 5 
1933. 
January—March.. 7. Jt | 210 425) 11, Bha 759 cg 2274 oe, 
April-June 7 1s | 11) 944 1011441) 7 0 eetos Waee ae 
July—September 7 Ot 21. $$.) LOCLOk te ee ee ee ee 
October—December 6102. }.72. 2 | lL 834° 7 7s 2) ae ee ee 
1934. 
January—March.. 6 11 y BY Maa Gs as te OR 7 7%) 12 4 112 4 
April-June : 6 104 | 172 2 |1010%3; 7 82112 44)12 2 
July-September 6 11. -):472) 2. °)-10) 824% 7 99% IB Tee ae 
October-December 6114] 112 44 |11 423 | 7 921] 12 84112 43 
1935. 
January—March.. 7. O°:} 22 84) IL) VE 19 7 8h | 2 aie tee 
April-June ‘ 7 OF | 21 52) 11 7 84 | 12 72112 3 
July-September 7 OF.) 22 £2.) 11 0 1,7 °10.;| 12 204) 12 ee 
October—December 6112171 42-112 221-7 82) 12 64|)12 7 
Lancashire, Cheshire and South Wales and 
North Staffordshire. Monmouthshire.* 
Period. 
Wages | Total Costs Pro- Wages | Total Costs Pro- 
Cost. incl. Wages.| ceeds. Cost. «|incl.Wages.| ceeds. 














S uth, Suva rp ave A Ss. ad, Sid, yan 


1999.2 (ak 1 1b 17 We) 94,1 16) Shu Otay ee 
1930 ae I Cie) MOS a MR i ae 16 82; 10 3 15. 4 15 6 
im oe 1931 sie Seeih Wi 8) UOBGAS be a il Hs Fag Bi a4)>.0 911} |} 15 24) 15 232 
se ji9g2 9... .. | 11 94 46 58"| 16. "741 107 0 ee 
ge 1933.) 2... | 10! of] a6 ‘z0k | 451121" 9 108 (6) 5 ee ee 
< 
1934 bile .. | 10 4 15 3 15 84 9 93} 15 14|15 04 
1935 ae Be BO, ML Gee 15 8? 99S 16-28 15 1 
1932. 
January—March.. BARD os ad Gs LET Le 9103 | 15 O02) 15 3% 
April—June m: .. | 11 221-16 44:5} 16 44] 10°0' | 15 8$)15 6 
July-September .» | 11 (74 | 17 8k | 16 4 | 10 24) 26 2 Pb ee 
October-December .. | 10 103 | 15 113 | 16 7?) 9 10% | 15 34)15 9 
1933. 
January—March.. .. | 10 62175 54116 64] 9 SP) 75 44715 43 
April-June ..  .. | 10112] 76 22115 82/10 1 | 15 103115 6} 
July—September .. | 11 12] 176 103 | 15 44) 9 10% | 75 5%) 15 3} 
October-December ..| 10 64] 175 1 |16 14 | 9 7% | 14 114 | 15 
1934. 
January—March.. »- | 10014 | 12° 72) 16.0 109. 7h ee 
April-June a" .. | 10 64] 15 64115 7 9104] 15 0% | 14 113 
July-September oP 40. 7% | "te 73 15) 91'S 98 ap ie es dae 
October-December .. | 10 13] 74 174 | 15 103 | 9 113 | 15 44]15 O84 
1935, . 
January-March.. ..|10 0 | 24 8}|15 103] 9 103 | 15 6 | 14 103 
April-June ..  ..110 22/75 43/15 44 | 9 103 | 15 33] 15 04 
July-September Pe AO bho 16 re oe 9103 | 15 3}}|15 O24 
October-December .. 9 84| 14 44116 23| 9 7 | 14 8\|15 4 


* The figures shown for South Wales and Monmouthshire 
Note.—For particulars of the composition of the costs ot 
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disposable commercially, distinguishing the Cost of Wages, and 
Mining Industry from 1929. 


Fs North Derbyshire and South Derbyshire, Leicestershire, 
Yorkshire. Nottinghamshire. C 






































g annock Chase and Warwickshire. 
Wages | Total Costs Pro- Wages | Total Costs Pro- Wages | Total Costs Pro- 
Cost. |incl. Wages.| ceeds. Cost. incl. Wages. ceeds. Cost. incl. Wages.) ceeds. 
$,. 8 OS: See ea S$.) 'd. Cae € He Cla Si). be 
Cet Ie ae aet ga O22 d 12,702 1137.19 108 1 24 2 115. 43 
Seeuowape dere | Si, 22 1.92 704 $138 5s) 9 118,) 14 12 | 15 14 
9 24-+ 13°24) 18-8 9 OF+ | 12-9 13 10 10 32 | 74 64)15 11 
9 04] 13 24/18 8 | 8104 | 22 10 |1810 | 10 32 | 14 82|15 94 
B72 02 eden bh) 8 6") 72 42.019) 4b oe | ae ak | 1B” 2b 
S4eageueeiae eS) Seah a2° 04 118° OF 19 BR) 13veR"| 14104 
Saeed ase 22) SCORN OE2 10 PIVOTS PO Ode> Ta.3h | 14 72 
9 | 13 1%) 18 113 | 8 11 12 8%|14 32?) 10 3 14 62116 4 
+? GN 13 34)18 52) 8 102 | 13 O 138 4 10 64) 75 14)15 5? 
Oe ora ad bu 1d e.g. 18° BE 10) 7h | 8) 23 | 15 5S 
Bee BO aa OE i SwIh| 22.34 |) 24 Lol OD 14 Ze 1B) OF 
See a Ae OL Si 6h 12 18 140k) | 9 SEIS 8 °)15° 72 
8 10} | 13 221/18 34)]8 8 2 aN 12 923 /)10 53) 15 3 14 
S 10h aa 18218. .72.|) 729 12 11k |10) 32 | 25° oF 1 14 10 
Ce ee et Gis hep) 210 18 4) 9 Fe dv dBN WB ic Ad 
Shee huawei 6) 8 1) Wag eL 118. 6) Osa P88 oR | 1B) 4g 
8 62| 12 8 13 0%7;8 5 12 64,12 72 9 82; 14 1 14 74 
8 62,12 8%|}12113)| 8 5 12) 4 12 94 9103 | 14 4 14 43 
See eis ee ret Boi) ott) 9448 9 | 9. 44 | Jon 4a) 14 11d 
Be ae) 010d 11S 18448 OF t2h 84118 2.) 9..08 | 12 22.) 14 93 
She 2.78 | 18114.) § 23-72. 48 1 We WE) O° Bo are W1e °2 
8 64/72 94|12 9118 14] 72 08/12 7 | 9 78) 14°28 | 14 24 
Seer f7e 4) 18) bE | 7 10. FY 4k | 18) BR 8 10F | 72.8" 15 
Cumberland, North Wales, South h 
Staffordshire, Shropshire, Bristol, Scotland. Great Britain. 
Forest of Dean, Somerset and Kent. 
Wages | Total Costs Pro- | Wages | Total Costs Pro- Wages Total Costs Pro- 
Cost. incl. Wages.| ceeds. Cost. incl. Wages.| ceeds Cost.  |incl. Wages.) ceeds. 
ere Se be Si ad. Ca: Sera Me he Ls Sch Sy vile 
re ade 8) 8 54179. 62119 96 1 9 21.73. 64 18 11 
10 5 | 15 02|14112|8 74 | 12 103 |12 93| 9 32] 13 82/14 1 
Pee eee ee. | 8h) 4 | 72.54.1128, Bk} 9. .28 | 13 -8hihi14) OF 
DO) Se arerod |) 1464014) 7 108 77.70 111 54) 9 OF | 13 »8>| 18-10 
Sere eG |} 7 8h tT 16 11 BR |) 8. 94 13) 32 | 18. 6E 
eee A | 7) 6h 17 3) | 1. 8k'| 8 74 | 12 114 |:18% 43 
Sede Se ae OP RTO 17 48 I NBD Wi BoOE b 12 178) 13)! 6 
ier te 11) 18h) 80. | 1 08 | TL 9k “9081 23) "6E| 14. 02 
Teese ie OL) 71118 | 72) oF 1 AL) 3R1.9.) 1d [7370.9 18.8 
ei ele 64). 7 1120) 72 02) 10.124.) 8; Bh.4) 24 28 18) 2k 
9 103 | 14 62|14103 | 7 8 ALS ll 83 8 92 | 13 24/1811 
9 8 14 4+ | 14102 | 7 84111 54) 11 92 8 9 738 14 )}13 11 
9114 | 14 94) 14 34} 7 94 11 8§ | 11 02 8 112 | 13 94 138 43 
9101} 14 62|14 14) 7 10 11 10 11 t 8 ll 13 841138 3} 
OO 18 92 7), 58) 77 72) 11) 94 | 8 68 | 72" OF | 18, Be 
See eee Yd.) 7) GS. 27 TE L010) 9} 84 Sh 228 FE 1B) PR 
91134 | 14 74 14 2 7 7} {| 11 44) 11 3 8 81] 13 13 |18 + 
9 112 | 14 3/14 1 SiS 1 5%)11 4 8 82 | 13 3h 13 3 
9 91] 14 5 14 74) 7 54] 11 OF | 12 $ 8 62 | 12 11 18 64 
9 8 14 3 14 T2178 GAP rT 33 | 12 3 8 6 12: 93 |) 18 64 
9 il 14 9} | 14 4) 7 6$),11 4 11 94 $74 | 13° 2416183 
TAB TZ Bde Bah GE MADD LOLs bs Boys Spoof DDinoB enn LBvci’ 
Oe Fe4 2) hAB. VET. GR. bd BE WAG Lai ly Bodh} 22iy 7H (1B 118 


relate to the years ended January, 1930 to 1936, 
production and proceeds see general Note to Table 24, 
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TABLE 26.—Output, Costs of Production, Proceeds and Profits 


[The figures included in respect of South Wales and 
Note.—The particulars are based partly upon the returns made for the purpose of wages 


Colliery Owners. 


The definition of the items of cost and proceeds is similar to that of 


in the item “‘ Wages,” and the “ proceeds of miners’ coal,” so far as it is supplied at special 
The proceeds and the costs of raising ancillary minerals at coal mines are included. 





Percentage proportion of the Industry 


to which the particulars relate 


Output of Coal :— 

1, Tonnage of saleable coal raised 
Mine consumption : 
Miners’ coal ahs i 7 
Tonnage disposable commercially 


ee 


Costs of Production :— 
5. Wages... En 
6. Stores and Timber ‘ 25 
7. Other Costs (management, salar- 
ies, insurances, repairs, office 
and general expenses, deprecia- 
tion, &c.) ate ne ty 
, 8. Miners’ Welfare Fund Contribu- 
tionsf .. aye 34 +s 
9. Royalties (including the rental 
value of freehold minerals where 
worked by the proprietor) 


10. Total Costs ah Be ar 
11. Deduct proceeds of miners’ coal 


12. Net Costs.. 


Proceeds :— 
13. Commercial disposals 


Balance :— 
14. Debits 
15. Credits 


Numbers Employed, Shifts Worked, 
Cis : 
16. Number of workpeople employed 
17. Number of man-shifts worked 
(including week-end and over- 
time shifts) :— 
(a) At the coal face .. Aye 
(b) Elsewhere below ground 
(c) On the surface ; whe 
(d) Total above and below 
ground .. me sf 
18. Number of man-shifts lost which 
could have been worked (in- 
cluding absences due to sick- 
ness or accident) 


19. Output per man-shift worked .. 


20. Earnings per man-shift worked 
(exclusive of allowances in kind) 

21. Value of allowances in kind per 
man-shift worked 


Quarter ended | 
31st March. 


% 
oy 


Tons. 
55,317,560 
2,881,724 
1,135,698 
51,300,138 


Per ton dts- 
posable com- 
mercially, 


Amount. 





£ sh ai 
21,804,395 8 6-01 
3,852,599 1 6°02 
6,116,481 2) j4+62 
86,400 0 0-40 
1,240,154 0 5-80 
33,100,029 12 10-85 
209,675 0 0-98 
32,890,354 12 9°87 
34,714,015 13 6:40 
1,823,661 0 8+d53t 
731,640 
18,434,609 
18,165,400 
10,689,876 
47,289,885 4 ¢ 
Lx <4 
3,159,693 
cwts. 
23-40 
Si d. 
Ot 2°66 


0 4:65 



















Quarter ended 





30th June. 
% 
96 
Tons. 
51,330,185 
2,750,389 
949,414 
47,630,382 
Per ton dis- 
Amount. | posable com- 
mercially. 
£ Ss a. 
20,524,668 8 7-42 
3,651,287 1 6:40 


6,147,335 2 6:97 









86,381 0 0-44 
1,150,527 0 5-80 
31,560,198 | 13 3-03 
166,620 | 0 0-84 
31,393,578 | 13 2-19 
31,524,745 | 18 2-85 
131,167 | 0 0-66} 
724,316 
17,160,144 
17,117,679 
10,160,185 
44,438,008 


> N 
We 
2,768,869 


cewts. 
23-10 


5, Wave: 
ORE So 
0 4-47 





* Particulars for each of the principal Coal Districts will be found in the White Papers 
t Including certain adjustments arising from the Mining Industry (Welfare Fund) Act, 
has been reduced from a penny to a halfpenny per ton upon the output for the year 1932, 


indicated in items 14 and 15. 
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of the Coal Mining Industry during the Year 1935.* 


Monmouthshire relate to the Year ended January, 1936.] 


ascertainments for certain Districts, and partly upon other returns supplied by individual 
previous Summaries, 1.¢., subsistence allowances to low- -paid day-wage workers are included 
prices, are treated as a reduction of the cost of producing the coal disposed of commercially. 








Quarter ended 
30th September. 


Quarter ended 















































































% % 
97 97 
Tons. Tons. Tons. 
50,086,605 58,209,889 214,944,239 
2,672,516 2,931,309 11,285,938 
857,749 1,135,142 4,078,008 
46,556,340 54,143,438 199,630,298 
Per ton dis- Per ton dis- Per ton dts- 
Amount. posable com- Amount. posable com- Amount. posable com- 
mercially. merctally. mercially. 
A Srecpy wy £ s £ Se aay 
2O.233.55.1 &§ 8:30 22,721,390 $i 4°42 85,284,004 § 6:53 
3,541,518 1 6:26 4,083,111 1 6-10 | 15,128,515 1 6-19 
6,145,799 ey OG 6,248 868 pag aca 24,658,483 2G 64 
82,734 0 0-43 100,902 0 0-45 356,417 0 0:43 
1,128,710 0 5:82 1,286,748 0 5-70 4,806,139 0 5:78 
31,132,312 13 4-49 34,441,019 12 2 8-67 130,283,558 13 0°57 
144,842 0 0-75 218,675 0 0-97 39,812 0 0-89 
30,987,470 13 3-74 34,222,344 1237-70 129,493,746 12 11-68 
30,647,121 1A 1-99 37,811,445 13. 41-61 134,697,326 13° 5-94 
340,349 0 1-75+ nal $008 ca 
ae =i 3,589,101 1 3:91¢ | 5,208,580 0 6-26 
711,414 713,697 720,267 
16,677,757 18,919,391 71,191,901 
16,884,403 18,810,185 70,977,667 
10,125,722 10,998,530 41,974,318 
43,687,882 F 48,728,106 184,148,881 
‘Ree dl 
2,788,796 3,140,078 11,857,486 
cwts. cwts. ewts. 
22-93 23-89 23°35 
ae Dal Si. eth s. . 
oe 2:15 9 3-91 . 9 8:15 
0 4:34 0 4°57 0 4-51 






issued quarterly, viz., Cmd. 4936, 5002, 5057 and 5138 and for the year, viz.,Cmd. 5142. 
1934, under the provisions of which the contribution payable to the Miners’ Welfare Fund 
and for subsequent years. To this extent, the actual balances are less favourable than as 
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TABLE 27.—Tonnage of Coal Produced, Shipped Abroad, and Available 
for Consumption in Great Britain in the Years 1913, 1920, and from 
1930. | 


A.—General Distribution of the Coal available. 








1913. | 1920. 1930. | 1931. 1932, | 1933, | 1934, | 1935. 
Million Tons. 
Output of Coal in Great Britain -- | 287-35 | 229-42 | 243-88 ( 219-46 ( 208-73 ) 207-11 | 220-73 | 222-25 
Quantity Shipped Abroad :— 
Exports of Coal ne 8 3 73°40 24:93 | 54-87 42°75 38:90 | 39-07 | 39-66 }) 38-71 
es ORB iat ny MG 1:24 1-67 2-46 2:40 2+23 2-28 2+19 2°45 
» 5, Manufactured Fuel a 2°05 2:26 1-01 0:76 0-76 0-80 0:73 0-71 
Coal Shipped for the use of Steamers 
engaged in the Foreign Trade .. 21-03 13-91 15 +62 14-61 14:21 13-46 13-49 1253 
Total Quantity of Coal Shipped ; 
Abroad* ,., de ik Li 98-34 43-68 75:10 | 61-65 57°15 56:68 | 57-09 55°54 
Coal, and the coal equivalent of coke 
and manufactured fuel imported and 
retained us ue BN Es, 0:02 t 0-02 0-02 0:03 0:04 0-05 0:06 
Quantity of Coal available for Home | - 
Consumption for all purposest .. | 183°85 | 180-72 | 166-58 | 155-68 | 149-50 | 148-37 | 161:48 | 164-47 
Cwts. Cwts. Cwts. Cwts. Cwts. Cwts. Cwts. Cwts. 
Consumption per head of Population 89 85 75 69 67 66 eer p 72 
Or ERS DS TY RS DR PODS OEE TD es EP oh PORNO AEBS a Bat RE MISID SRE BMROAOREE BS ES LA ELEC P ID PRL! REE EEE OLS REY OIA NED BIE EP MEE DLE TALES CEES IECE A DOD TEND ELE AEN AE ELLA CAAT AE 


* Including the coal-equivalent of coke and manufactured fuel. In 1935, 66 tons of gas coke and 68 tons of other 
sorts of coke were obtained from every 100 tons of coal carbonised, and 94 tons of coal were used for every 100 tons 
of manufactured fuel made. See Tables 33, 34 and 35 and.similar tables for previous years. 

+ These particulars relate to Great Britain only, the necessary adjustments having been made in respect of shipments 
to and from Ireland. 

t Less than 5,000 tons. 

B.—Consumption of Coal in Great Britain. 


SE SD NAb REET EET RTE STS AE ET TE ETE a SS ED 








1913. | 1920. |* 1930. 1931. | 1932. | 1933. | 1934, | 1935. 
Consumer. 
i, Quantity (Million Tons). 
1. Gas Works (excluding the coal 
equivalent of gas coke exported) 16°7 16°88 17:00 16-69 16-37 16:16 16-66 16-73 
2. Electricity Generating Stations be- : 
longing to authorised under- 
takings and to railway and tram- ‘ 
way authorities .. dh an 4-9 7:36 9-68 9-61 9-S1 10-33 11-17 12-24 
3. Railway Companies (for locomotive 
use). a SPR at a a 13-2 13-42 12-87 12-27 11-70 11°67 + 12297, 12-29 
4, Vessels engaged in the Coastwise 
Trade (bunkers) .. Me ie Ws] 1-28 1-28 1-19 1-19 1:21 1-26 1°25 
5. Iron Works (used in Blast Furnaces) 21>2 17°83 11-69 7°11 6:53 7°37 10-47 10-79* 
6. Other Iron Works and Steel Workst 10:2 , 12:79 7:10 5:50 5-16 5:92 7°02 7: 47* 
appx 
7. Collieries (engine fuel) “ih Be 18-0 17-20 13:51 12:61 12-04 11+59 11-68 11-61 
8. General Manufactures and all other 
purposes (including Domestic use) } ee ay 93:96 | 93°45 |} 90:70 | 86-70} 84-12 | 91-05 | 92-09 
Total .. sis .. | 183:8 180-72 | 166-58 | 155-68 | 149-50 | 148-37 | 161-48 | 164-47 
li. Percentage Proportion of Total. 
1. Gas Works .. h rie as oe 9°4 10-2 10:7 10-9 10:9 10-3 10-2 
2, Electricity Generating Stations be- 
longing to authorised under- 
takings and to railway and tram- 
way authorities .. ee ie 2h 7 4-1 5:8 6-2 6-6 7:0 6-9 7:4 
3. Railway Companies (for locomotive 
use).. e Ue vf a Te2 7:4 od 79 7°8 7°8 75 7:5 
4. Vessels engaged in the Coastwise 
Trade (bunkers) .. A a iO UA 0:8 0°8 0:8 0:8 0-8 0-8 
5. Iron Works (used in Blast Furnaces) 11°85 9-8 7:0 4°5 4-4 5:0 6°5 6:6 
6. Other Iron Works and Steel Workst 5:5 ) 71 4-3 3:5 3°4 4-0 4°3 4°5: 
appx 
7. Collieries (engine fuel) “ye Bs 9°8 SoS 8-1 8-1 8:1 7°8 222 71 
8. General Manufactures and all other 
purposes (including Domesticuse){ | 53:2 52:0 56:1 58:3 |! 58:0 56:7 56:5 55°9 


Total Bia ale -« | 100°0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 190°0 100-0 100-0 


* Provisional figure. 

+ These figures cover only the coal, or its equivalent in coke, used in the manufacture of products coming within 
the purview of the British Iron and Steel Federation by whom the figures were supplied. 

t These residuary figures are subject to the changes in the stocks of coal held by producers and consumers, as to 
which information is not available generally. The same considerations apply to the total consumption figures. The 
consumption of,coal for domestic purposes in private houses, public buildings and institutions, including coal for 
domestic industries and miners’ coal, was estimated after the war at 49,000,000 tons a year. Information as to 
domestic coal consumption in more recent years is not available. 
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TABLE 28.—Quantity and Declared Value of Fuel Exported to each 
Principal Destination from, and Total Imported and Retained in, 
Great Britain,* and Quantity of Fuel Shipped for the use of Steamers, 


etc., engaged in the Foreign Trade (including Fishing Vessels), during 
the Year 1935. 








Other Sorts of Manufactured 
Mies Coal. Gas Coke. Cates Buel, 
estination. a I Oo eh eo Tae I ne ee 
Quan- Quan- | Quan- Quan- 
tity. | Value. tity. Value. tity. Value. tity. Value. 
EXPORTED (Produce of Great Britain and Northern Ireland), 

Tons. fi Tons. 4 Tons. Is Tons. Ti, 
Irish Free State... .. | 2,067,630 | 1,826,446 | 7,239 | 6,677 3,364 5,231 14 20 
Channel Islands Fe os 266,419 305,299 411 476 2,600 2,656 — — 
Gibraltar “i ae bs 547,910 383,231 133 144 462 488 20 37 
Malta and Gozo a ae 73,450 61,632 221 224 698 708 — — 
Palestine ce Trans- 

Jordan) aa P : 115,64] 86,470 305 336 766 976 1,500 L513 
Sierra Leone .. 46,969 39,765 10 14 14 36 4,600 4,811 
Nigeria (inc. British Came- 

roons) Hf 26,486 21,450 = Fcc 333 396 — — 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan... wd eis 296 667 269 521 | 18,200 | 18,403 
Mauritius and Dependencies — — 60 104 251 353 6,000 6,300 
Aden and Dependencies .. 18,764 17,616 — os an ah aE awit 
British India . Z,91Z 7,046 — — 1,768 2,055 — — 
Straits Settlements & ‘Depen- 

dencies (including Labuan) 23,839 20,368 — — 2,439 2,789 — — 
Ceylon and Dependencies. .. 23,324 21,863 -— — 190 312 os — 
Hong-Kong .. 1 4,000 3,738 ul as 1,223 1,384 at wa 
Canada 1,667,818 | 1,907,190 50 47 | ‘6,100 6,371 | 1,154 | 1,154 
Newfoundland and Coast of | 4 

Labrador .. 177,430 145,822 42 87 219 640 18 18 

British West India Islands aye 161,010 115,833 14 14 318 460 9,927 8,982 
Falkland Islands... in 12.755 9,279 a ut 403 438 ual a 
Other British Countries ie 26,383 24,131 80 106 2,039 3,216 5,873 5,804 
Finland ote ae, es 744,408 463,557 1,805 1,043 149,265 138,034 — Sra 
Estonia Fi, ate at 50,785 38,347 — —— 1,204 1,200 — 
Latvia ve y ae 457,285 BI9151 99 112 28,352 25,802 — aS, 
Lithuania ae ae ae 195,889 137,051 30 26 21,260 19,676 — — 
Sweden ae aia ». | 2,526,852 | 1,709,657 | 28,031 16,656 179,643 166,271 —— — 
Norway 1,311,044 893,563 | 288,101 | 300,123 134,266 118,136 — — 
Denmark (including: Farée 

Islands) ; 3,174,923 | 2,120,372 | 487,076 | 494,776 | 500,015 | 461,271 ale oe 
Iceland ae A Je 137,812 110,999 2 3 2,454 2,443 a oat 
Germany ot od .. | 2,884,905 | 2,014,065 | 14,737 5,494 183,194 158,894 — — 
Netherlands .. My -- | 1,503,276 | 1,129,922 —— = 45,543 44,200 = —_ 
Belgium ait Ae a 630,778 419,036 _— — 780 2,041 — _— 
France. . y 4 >. | 7,129,908 | 6,587,825 862 868 10,961 12,274 | 107,365 | 102,217 

Algeria ae ey -- | 1,017,883 711,395 _- — 799 981 | 78,532 | 74,032 

Tunis 137,598 94,085 — —- 73 97)\| 27 Sl0M 26,3829 

French West and Equa- 

torial Africa... 115,067 90,825 — “= 821 928 | 30,311 | 28,343 

French Somaliland wie 13,488 12,397 —— — 14 32 3,000 3,000 
Syria . ie ne 1,409 1,419 — — 297 320 9,800 9,827 
Switzerland als 1a wn 131,651 95,037 — a — ae ae a 
Portugal mae ae .. | 1,038,657 786,974 19,528 | 19,001 15,334 15,781 1,700 1,709 

eS Ot ae oe 10,894 8,534 he 6 141 163 ae a 

Madeira a Aa an 54,833 43,805 — — 147 178 100 115 

Portuguese West Africa - 

(excl. aise the Ne Wy 62,174 46,377 a ~- 30 42 — — 
Angola a an 10,126 8,475 Le, ee 72 119 a _ 
Spain . AF: .. | 1,248,128 | 1,121,083 10,762 10,949 43,901 46,122 | 19,516 | 19,611 

; Canary Islands ‘ 228,022 186,322 97 99 iW! 5p be — —- 
Spanish Ports in N orth h Africa 169,322 123,431 242 247 20 19 191 143 
Italy .. “1 3,189,365 | 2,649,055 | 2,575 | 2,490 27,210 26,181 | 64,284 | 65,022 
Yugoslavia .. 3 ¥ 68,897 47,731 oe ant 76,914 77,191 bes, at 
Greece .. ae ve Se 186,367 164,271 957 929 6,212 6,330 1,840 1,544 
Roumania .. Ae we 10,841 9,139 — yee re 79 Par a 
Turkey ne a3 Ss _ — — — 4,955 5,742 — — 
Egypt .. a ai .. | 1,757,256 | 1,440,847 98 124 1,244 1,612 700 674 
Morocco av 72,214 51,382 —_ — 542 527 | 11,657 | 10,968 
United States of f America .. | 186,735 | 277,293 sae as 71,272 73,041 346 346 
Brazil .. om 606,164 534,554 121 123 8,147 10,186 | 42,436 | 37,132 
Uruguay 4 .. | 257,830 | 209,100 | 100 115 8,134 8,732 eel ue 
Argentine Republic .. .. | 2,013,666 | 1,811,933 683 707 17,512 26,410 | 221,240 | 188,305 
Other Foreign Countries... 114,907 92,490 396 486 19,406 20,979 | 39,203 | 38,320 











Total to British Countries .. | 5,267,745 | 4,997,179 | 8,861 | 8,896 23,456 29,030 | 47,306 | 47,042 





Total to Foreign Countriés .. |33,446,359 |26,561,499 | 856,302 | 854,371 | 1,560,305 | 1,472,167 | 659,731 | 607,637 


Grand Total ... <s8 ..- |88,714.104 |31,558,678 | 865,163 | 868,267 | 1,588,761 | 1,501,197 |'707,037 | 654,679 


SHIPPED FOR THE USE OF STEAMERS, etc., ENGAGED IN THE FOREIGN TRADE 
(including Fishing Vessels). 











se EI itll SS cae EE TERE i aca NEE 
IMPORTED AND RETAINED. 
Total ane Ae ays | 14,151 | 20,230 | 6,366 6,833 | 26,497 28,075 | 199 | 10,268 
_ * And Northern Ireland. Tt Not Recorded. 
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TABLE 29.—Tonnage of Coal Exported to the various Regions 


Steamers, etc., 


engaged in the Foreign Trade (including 


Ports of Great 





Region to which Exported, 


Baltic Sea ; Soviet Union (Russia), Finland, Estonia, 
Latvia, Lithuania and Poland (including Dantzig), 
Sweden, Norway and Denmark (including Faroe 
Islands). 


North Sea, English Channel and Irish Sea ; Germany, 
Netherlands, Belgium, France, Switzerland, Channel 
Islands and Irish Free State. 


Western Mediterranean ; Portugal, Spain, Italy, Malta, 
Gibraltar, Morocco, Spanish Ports in North Africa, 
Algeria, Tunis and Tripoli. 


Eastern Mediterranean Austria, Hungary, Czecho- 
slovakia, Jugoslavia, Greece, Crete, Bulgaria, Rou- 
mania, European Turkey, Asiatic Turkey, Cyprus, 
Egypt and Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. 


West Coast of Africa, Azores, Madeira, Canary Islands 
and St. Helena. 


East Coast of Africa, Union of South Africa, Madagascar, 
Réunion, Mauritius and Dependencies, and Seychelles. 


Arabia, Indian Ocean and Continent, Malay Archi- 
pelago, Oceania and Further Asia. 


North and Central America 


South America and Other Regionst 


All Regions (Total Tonnage Exported and Percentage 
Proportion Shipped from each Group of Ports). 


Total Foreign Bunkers and Percentage Proportion 
shipped from each Group of Ports 


Year. 


1935 
1934 
1933 
1932 
1931 


1935 
1934 
1933 
1932 
1931 


1935 
1934 
1933 
1932 
1931 


1935 
1934 
1933 
1932 
1931 


1935 
1934 
1933 
1932 
1931 


1935 
1934 
1933 
1932 
1931 


1935 
1934 
1933 
1932 
1931 


1935 
1934 
1933 
1932 
1931 


1935 
1934 
1933 
1932 
1931 


1935 
1934 
1933 
1932 
1931 


1935 
1934 
1933 
1932 
1931 


SHIPPED FROM East Coast oF 


Scotland. 


Per- 
centage 
Pyro- 


Tonnage. | portion 


Shipped 


to each 
Region. 


2,719,383 | 60- 
2,585,161 | 56 
2,031,811 | 48 
1,620,799 | 41 

815,760 | 25- 


1,141,915 | 25: 
1,214,826 | 26: 
1,299,200 | 31: 
1,428,124 | 36- 
1,627,037 | 50: 


280,270 
343,232 
369,308 
377,010 
470,146 


14,676 
32,902 
28,990 
34,448 
69,346 


3,261 
2,999 
3,007 
3,819 
4,503 


m 
HS Co SZ SD 


WRK DOVWVW HNWOoOhedS AANAGD AAARWO 


Seseeogo wWSososoe 


PPE 
me 


EE 
as 


2,000 
412 


256,958 
364,552 
363,873 
389,900 
189,556 


54,862 
52,764 
83,644 
46,565 
38,513 


= 
mm DORM ASanrn SS 


San] HWHWSHD GSSRGY Ss 


4,471,325 | 11- 


4,596,436 | 11 
4,179,833 10 
3,902,665 10: 
3,215,273 


,252, 10: 2,336,687 | 18-7 
1,262, 307 9:4 2, #i7; '852 | 20-2 
1,214,839 9-0 2,707,045 20-1 
1,224,817 8:6 3,034,682 | 21-4 

7:8 3,240,434 | 22-2 


1,138,065 


12,946,362 | 


North East. 


Per- 
centage 
Pro- 
portion 
Shipped 
to each 
Region. 


Tonnage. 


(a) Tonnage of 
82-8 


4,242,342 2: 
4, 249, 041 31-1 
3,542,846 26-4 


2,560,761 20- 
1,961,289 | 13: 


5,137,468 | 39: 
5,338,963 | 39: 
5,926,986 | 44: 
5,887,638 | 46: 
8,147,338 | 57: 


3 
7 
7 
0 
1 
6 
0 
2,627,304.| 20:3 
3,276,957 | 24-0 
3,100,329 | 23-1 
3,327,039 | 26-4 
3,429,325 | 24:0 
365,200 | 2-8 
339,496 5 
348,817 6 
288,679 3 
449,869 2 
1 

0 

8 

9 

1 


_ 
oo 
wee 
J] 
ics) 
Oo 
BOS So % WH 


LEE I 
LET 


3,598 
1,488 


ss 
~~) 


17,494 
30,573 | 


314,046 
269,270 
323,787 
361,762 

62,287 


110,109 
,996 
79,866 
67,559 
60,331 


13,667,941 
13,434,173 
12,626,381 
14,291,694 


SNARK | SOSOSSS CSHHdSH SCS 
RoR oR TR OORSO ROR OK DON 


Go Go So Go Se 


rT ly ao cil 1 Se 





* And Northern Ireland. 
} Including Falkland Islands, Southern Whale Fisheries 
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of the World, and Tonnage of Coal shipped for the use of 


Fishing Vessels), from each of the Principal Groups of 
Britain, from 1981. 





GREAT BRITAIN. 








SHIPPED FROM West Coast oF GREAT BRITAIN. 





Bristol Channel. 














Total Shipped 
from Great Britain* 
(including coal 
shipped from Ports 
other than those 





North West. Scotland 
Per- Per- Per- Per- 
centage centage centage centage 
Pro- Pro- Pro- Pro- 
Tonnage. | portion | Tonnage. | portion | Tonnage. | portion | Tonnage. | portion 
Shipped Shipped Shipped Shipped 
to each to each to each to each 
Region. Region. Region. Region 
Coal be tiga 
958,676 9-2 220,457 1-4 2,076 0:3 195,020 14:9 
1, 090, 579 38.3 238,280 1-5 21,443 4-7 208,717 15:8 
"857,308 26-4 239,860 1:5 6,042 I-@ 88,281 7:9 
720,641 21:6 167,957 1:0 a — 59,391 4:7 
556,985 13°2 207,167 1-1 2,458 0:2 35,402 2-7 
1,516,426 | 46-2 | 5,407,659 34-6 705,211 96-4 568,234 | 43:6 
I; 336, 537 40-7 | 5,428,891 34-1 370,180 81:9 379,115 | 28-8 
1, "461, 880 | 44-9 5,799,559 | 36-1 517,071 86°5 428,926 | 38-4 
1, 653, 907 49-6 6,144,355 37-2 753,045 94-6 634,892 50°6 
2,805,645 66-4 | 6,570,881 36-5 1,097,080 | 92-1 685,688 | 52-5 
62,433 1-9 | 4,266,531 27°38 4,071 0-6 258,319 19-8 
105,634 3-2 | 4,851,701 | 30-5 12,158 ear | 473,428 | 35:9 
156,082 4:8 4,568,748 28-5 6,595 1-1 407,773 36°6 
137,953 4+] 4,740,679 28-7 2,846 0:4 350,903 | 27:9 
255,640 6:0 | 5,625,393 | 31-2 3,065 0°3 370,784 28-4 
87,245 PAGS 1,607,395 10:3 13,509 1:8 18,402 1:4 
88,900 27 1,256,973 7°9 26,063 5:8 23,294 1:8 
105,467 3-3 1,100,442 6-8 50,420 &-4 6,810 0-6 
165,559 5:0 1,168,724 7-1 25,483 3-2 8,074 0-6 
38,960 0:9 1,505,266 8-4 59,098 5:0 7,029 0-6 
20,946 0-7 383,977 2-5 4,249 0-6 513 0-0 
11,995 0-4 294,540 1:8 4,483 1:0 — Cae 
16,268 0-5 373,007 2-3 3,468 0-6 —_ Gs 
14,650 0:4 373,962 2-3 - 6,383 0°8 _ = 
9,530 0-2 520,365 2:9 8,273 0-7 _— wey 
_ —_ 22,991 0-1 — — _ —- 
_— — 32,199 0-2 = — re a 
—_ — 35,858 0:2 — —_ _ — 
— — 39,441 0-2 1,226 0:2 2,779 0-2 
— — 31,350 0-2 2,503 0:2 6 0:0 
nese —_ 79,525 0-5 7 0:0 10,719 0-§ 
a 93,435 0:6 8,496 1:9 19,211 1:5 
7,891 0-2 108,393 0-7 6,604 I-] 16,677 1:5 
258 0-0 145,452 0-9 3,281 0-4 10,659 0-9 
7,322 0-2 177,842 1:0 3,556 0°38 4,413 0-3 
75,774 2-3 1,353,697 8-6 384 0-0 234,764 18-0 
60,874 1:9 1,388,874 8-7 869 0-2 193,131 14:7 
91,830 2°8 1,564,127 9-7 638 0-1 160,801 14:4 
150,070 4:5 1,335,946 &-1 186 0-0 140,090 TP he2 
75,519 1-8 872,567 4:8 7,381 0:6 152,257 11:7 
558,216 17-0 2,293,481 14:7 Sas ay | 0°3 19,042 1:5 
586,612 17-9 2,333,047 14-7 8,097 1-8 20,471 1:5 
BST ATA? 17° Lib 2274172 14-2 7,097 1:2 6,808 0:6 
492,539 14-8 2,387,213 14:5 3,036 0-4 48,874 3:9 
477,329 11°3 2,492,960 13:9 7,121 0-6 49,842 3:8 
3,279,716 8-5 115,635,713 40-4 731,778 Teg 1,305,013 3:4 
3,281,131 8-3 {15,917,940 40-1 451,789 1-1 1,317,367 3°3 
8,254,200 8-8 |16,064,166 41-1 597,935 1:8 1,116,076 me 
3,335,577 8-6 {16,503,729 42-4 795,486 2-1 1,255,662 3-2 
4,226,930 9-9 '18,003,791 42°1 1,190,535 2-8 1,305,421 ol 
oma &e., engaged in the Forsige Trade (including Fabing Vessels). 
2,689,975 21: 6 AW eyo ye WB 22-0 1,692,232 979,165 ate 
2,738,115 20-3 2, 946, 939 21-8 1,923,325 a ; 1,067,947 7°9 
2°841,270 21-1 2,977,766 22-1 1,877,225 £3-9 1,054,408 7°8 
2,722,890 19+2 3,220,653 C227 1,996,921 14°] 1,100,616 20. 
2,731,265 18-7 3,094,098 21-2 2,248,000 15:4 1,118,119 7-6 


specified). 

Per- 

centage 
Pro- 

Tonnage. | portion 

Shipped 

to each 

Region. 
8,480,374 21-9 
8,574,686 21:6 
6,886,186 17-6 
5,267,972 1353 
3,668,319 &°6 
14,614,567 37°7 
14,265,795 36:0 
15,691,862 40°2 
16,802,509 43°2 
21,337,140 49-9 
7,905,548 19-4 
9,086,050 22-9 
8,645,811 2e°L 
8,969,008 23:1 
10, "176,214 23-8 
2,161,038 5°6 
1,791,198 4:5 
1,646,401 4-2 
1,690,967 4-3 
2,180,776 5:0 
559,272 1:4 
445,783 ee 
507,323 a “3 
514,349 I: 3 
693,415 1-6 
22,991 0-1 
32,199 0-1 
35,859 0-1 
43,447 0-1 
$38,859 0 P. Pi 
93,850 0-2 
122,630 0°3 
139,565 0 7 4 
179,144 0°5 
224,118 0-5 
2,235,898 5°8 
2,279,502 5:8 
2,505,856 6:4 
2,378,017 6-1 
9 > 3 3-2 
3,040,566 7°9 
8,061,987 02% 
009,063 oy, 
8,053,388 7 -9 
3,126,116 7-3 
38,714,104 | 100-0 
39,659,880 | 100-0 
39,067,926 | 100-0 
38,898,801 | 100-0 
42,749,740 ' 100-0- 
12,526,170 4 100-0 
18,487,222 | 100-0 
18,457,081 | 100-0 
14,209,237 | 100-0 
»609,545 | 100-0 





Northern Whale Fisheries, Greenland and Iceland. 
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TABLE 30.—Tonnage of Coal, Coke and Manufactured Fuel Exported from 


Note.—Owing to the territorial changes arising out of the Great War 





1909-1913, 


Destination. Yearly 1920. | 1921. | 1922. | 1923. |} 1924. | 1925. | 1926. 
Aver- | 1913. 
age. 





A.—Coal (Thousand 


Europe and the Mediterranean. 
Russia and Succession States.. | 4,008} 5,998 93 402) 1,272] 1,481] 1,226 927 203 





Sweden . a AY .. | 4,094} 4,563] 1,373] 1,233) 2,523) 3,168] 3,550) 2,727 665 
Norway. 2,069] 2,298 800 694} 1,567] 1,610} 1,822] 1,750 789 
Denmark (inc. Farée Islands)... 2,848] 3,034} 1,040] 1,804} 2,866} 3,170] 3,551] 2,783) 1,093 
Germany aie as ws | 8,999] 8,952 13 818] 8,346] 14,806] 6,824) 4,165) 1,518 
Netherlands .. as .- | 2,162)" 2,018 240} 1,788] 6,068} 6,794] 2,744) 1,527 621 
Belgium a mi weit kgFOZ 2,081 671 618} 3,489] 6,505] 3,330} 2,486) 831 
France .. Ae x .. | 10,647] 12,776] 11,693] 6,396] 13,579] 18,827] 14,535] 10,235) 3,792 
Portugal ka a .. | 1,024] 1,202 302 436 784 766 886 850 331 
Spain, Aves vs “be ~o. |. 2,190]. °2,534 290} 1,021} 1,711] 1,146] 1,499] 1,756 785 
Dtalg Vitae a, .- | 9,183} 9,647} 2,905} 3,385] 6,342] 7,607) 6,706] 6,811} 3,143 
Austria- “Hungary ais ie 951} 1,057 99} — 3} — — — raged 
Greece .. o. He 604 728 98 249 429 463 642 609 290 
Algeria .. a eit TO5SP 1,282 511 455} 1,032} 1,060} 1,244] 1,120 524 
Irish Free State. 4 ie er — kee — — 1,485] 2,472] 2,244) 1,034 
Channel Islands “4. a 169 168 124 114 161 164 177 193 Tit 
Gibraltar ia th < 307 355} 1,134 368 689 453 577 473 151 
Malta and Gozo : 492 700 421 206 214 298 333 225 85 
Egypt (inc. Anglo- -Egyptian 
Sudan) ‘ 2,872| 3,162 986} 1,025] 1,762} 1,707] 1,813] 1,980) 1,029 
Other European and “Mediter- 
ranean Countries .. : 861 888 436 639 720 688 805 899 373 
Total sy .. | 56,242] 63,393] 23,229] 21,651) 53,557] 72,198] 54,736] 43,760} 17,368 
Africa and Asia. 
Canary Islands... Sia a 930] 1,115 382 160 520 611 687 486 232 
Azores and Madeira .. bs 167 155 116 20 95) 69} 101 70 42 
French West Africa .. 111 149 111 49 119 144 113 90 53 
Portuguese W. Africa & Angola 278 233 281 107 194 242 241 198 91 
Aden and Dependencies MN 170 181 29 70 93 64 79 71 26 
British India .. i. er 217 179 1 532 999 85 101 94 15 
Ceylon and Dependencies .. 268] 240 14 140} = 233 169; 170) 159 47 
Straits Settlements and Depen- 
dencies (including Labuan) 25 30 6 43 75 20 45 56 5 
Hong Kong .. Ap “a 35 52 6 29 34 17 40 38 13 
Other Countries ay Hs 394 426 108 205 294 282 242 285 87 
Total is .. | 2,595] 2,760] 1,054] 1,355} 2,661) 1,703] 1,819] 1,547 611 
South America. 
Chile?” ty 8 Ae bd 691 589 7 pie 84 19 67 100}. 53 
Brazil .. y ne .. | 1,604} 1,887 158 242] 1,013) 1,152 798} 1,097 553 
Uruguay iy er 895) 724 118 222 503 405 420 373 154 ~ 
Argentine Republic 4s ws | 3,129) 3,694 274 887| 2,021] 2,461) 3,116] 2,645) 1,099 
Other Countries om oe 71 65 47 51 70 126 92 98). 57 
Total Hi -. | 6,390! 6,959 604] 1,425) 3,691) 4,163] 4,493} 4,313} 1,916 
North and hi ni America. ; 
Canada .. 48 38} — 2 831 369 280} 568 156 
Newfoundland "and Coast of 
Labrador .. Ay 37 56] — 9 82 50 ty 64 1 
United States of America .. 11 6} — 25| 3,100} 758] 101 379| 431 
British West Indies .. ld 31 20 1 16 59 45 27 19 14 
Other Countries iS 4g 51 47 13 12 68 53 27 17 15 
Total ee +e 178 172 14 64} 4,140] 1,275 452} 1,047 617 
Other Destinations .. ey 116 116 31 166 149 120 {Sf 150 84 
Grand Total -- | 65,521] 73,400} 24,932] 24,661] 64,198) 79,459] 61,651] 50,817) 20,596 





* Up to Ist April, 1923, the figures cover exports from Great Britain and Ireland and shipments 
of coal, coke and manufactured fuel from Great Britain and Northern Ireland and shipments 
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Great Britain* to the Principal Destinations from 1909 to 1913 and from 1920. 


comparisons between pre- and post-war figures are not in all cases exact. 





1927. | 1928. | 1929, | 1930. | 1931. | 1932. | 1933, | 1934. | 1935. Destination. 





Tons). 





Europe and the Mediterranean. 
758 938 712 547 357 946} 1,063] 1,506} 1,468} Russia and Succession States. 
2,182} 1,540) 2,336] 1,767) 1,074] 1,365] 1,984} 2,610} 2;527| Sweden. 
1,574) 1,117] 1,444] 1,202 647 867 983} 1,371) 1,311} Norway. 
2,150} 1,731] 2,194} 1,921) 1,590} 2,090} 2,857} 3,088] 3,175) Denmark (inc. Farde Islands). 
4,241] 5,368} 5,521] 4,926] 3,769) 2,308} 2,360] 2,541] 2,885] Germany. 
2,315| 2,430} 3,123) 2,860] 2,274] 1,770) 1,587] 1,617} 1,508] Netherlands. 
2,233) 2,259] 4,140} 3,445} 1,979} 1,591) 1,431 972 631} Belgium. 
9,262} 9,065} 13,045] 12,969] 10,554] 8,886) 8,696) 7,669) 7,130} France. 
850 962} 1,050} 1,136} 1,024 906 992} 1,028) 1,039} Portugal. 
2,361} 1,867} 1,783} 1,712] 1,310) 1,079) 1,077] 1,341] 1,243) Spain. 
6,792) 6,622) 7,095] 7,167] 5,908) 5,054| 4,793} 4,699) 3,189] Italy. 
— 11 4; — woe — — 7 16] Austria-Hungary 
679 637); 589 530 354 166 132 179 186} Greece. 
1,462} 1,737) 1,808] 1,435} 1,292} 1,222) 1,013} 1,060} 1,018} Algeria. f 
2,408] 2,423) 2,456) 2,469) 2,425] 1,930] 1,255} 1,040} 2,068) Irish Free State. 
215 192 209 238 211 215 221 232, 266] Channel Islands. 
354 373 348 210 138 204 267 458 548] Gibraltar. 
244 160 185 103 93 94 81 71 74| Malta and Gozo. 
Egypt (inc. Anglo-Egyptian 
2,200} 2,222) 2,303} 1,817] 1,513) 1,279} 1,302} 1,448) 1,757 Sudan). 
Other European and Mediter- 
928 894] 1,033 862 801 759 776 781 Vou ranean Countries. 


43,208] 42,148} 51,378] 47,316] 37,313) 32,731} 32,870} 33,718] 32,761 Total. 
Africa and Asia. 

532 448 456 364 342 281 247 205 228} Canary Islands. 
65 69 67 56 48 40 58 59 66} Azores and Madeira. 

131 271 216 146 105 81 95 84 115} French West Africa. 

331 240 300 177 145 67 67 47 62] Portuguese W. Africa & Angola. 
62 50 62 32 18 24 21 15 19] Aden and Dependencies. 
56 28 22 18 17 12 3 2 8} British India. 

116 80 112 80 4] 37 41 35 23) Ceylon and Dependencies. 

Straits Settlements and Depen- 

85 59 1 30 23 37 47 46 24 dencies (inc. Labuan). 
57 24 6 6 19 17 6 4 4) Hong Kong. 

258 273 374 304 165 130 94 95 117} Other Countries. 


1,693} 1,542] 1,706} 1,213 923 726 679 592 666 Total. 
South America. 
46 58 40 2; 6 1} — — 1} Chile. 
1,415] 1,751} 1,809} 1,204 664 815 735 717 606} Brazil. 
391 308 395 301 263 291 270 267 258} Uruguay. 
2,949] 2,659| 2,799] 2,688] 2,091] 1,846] 1,852] 1,937]: 2,014] Argentine Republic. 
181 178 228 127 43 10 19 16 16} Other Countries. 


4,982) 4,954) 5,271] 4,322] 3,067] 2,963] 2,876] 2,937] 2,895 Total. 
North and Central America. 
835 629 745 975 906} 1,615) 1,722] 1,747} 1,668] Canada. 
; Newfoundland and Coast of 

43 45 23 48 68 137 171 157 177 Labrador. 
122 374 335 393 301 234 242 166 187] United States of America. 

84 94 46 31 58 187 190 153 161} British West Indies. 

26 16 23 15 27 205 181 57 43] Other Countries. 


1,110] 1,158] 1,172] 1,462] 1,360] 2,378] 2,506] 2,280] 2,236] Total. 


156 249 740 561 87 101 137 133 156] Other Destinations. 


51,149] 50,051| 60,267| 54,874] 42,750] 38,899| 39,068] 39,660] 38,714] Grand Total. 





between Great Britain and Ireland are excluded. From Ist April, 1923, the figures cover shipments 
from these countries to the Irish Free State are included as exports. 
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TABLE 30.— 
1909-1913. 
Destination. Yearly 1920. | 1921. | 1922. | 1923. | 1924. | 1925. | 1926. 
Aver- | 1913. 
age. 
B.—Coke. (Thousand 
Europe and the SEN niet 

Soviet Union (Russia) : 56 96 4 10 20 10 47*| 4) 13 
Sweden . “r ¥ ar 198 | 257] 328 153 | 469 | 531 624 | 344 97 
Norway _ 140 158 | 230 112 | 269} 265} 314]. 256 112 
Denmark (inc. Farée Islands). . 187 229 359 302 716 | 682 863 | 614 244 
Germany oe af sth 23 20} — 1 241 |1,210 | 238 35 16 
Netherlands .. ch an 14 11 14 3 160 | 292 34 ps 4 
France .. a an ive 10 6 | 627 4 54 | 298 27 12 3 
Portugal A om bk 28 30 2 6; — 13 13 11 6 
Spain +. ety ie vf 115 101 13 38 69 52 102 118 46 
Lialyjoiie, al vs 55 70 16 31 102 85 | 142 | 202 30 

Austria- Hungary me ie 18 5 2 hs a —- —— —- 157 
Greece res At ie 19 20 8 6 12 15 22 26 iZ 
Roumania te ed pf 20 30 -- 1 —- 3 13 1 6 

Egypt (inc. Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan) jh 2 Sig 25 24 8 6 8 7 11 4 _3 
America. 

United States of America .. 17 9] — 6 63 42 47 115 71 
Chile jiusiy as ih ae 16 12 1 1 39 23 22 25 5 
Brazil We ee ue S 11 14 3 7 8 13 21 soo 9 
Uruguay ot se 12 8 2 2); — 3 5 5 2 
Argentine Republic co As 22 25 3 10 14 17 23 22 10 
Other Destinations .. kins 100 110 53 37 | 270 | 409t| 244t| 248t) 60 
Gas ns 770 | 443 | 911 11,224 | 964 | 889 | 387 
Grand Total { Gther Sorts ross 1,235 | 903 | 293 | 1,603 | 2'746 | 1,848 |1,223 | 377 





Europe and ne PASCNEE SAAT 


France .. ; 192 252 | 1,126 170 239 326 167 180 |} 51 
Spain (+; she 52 sip 161 189 33 71 104 70 67 62 28 
Italy: 4); Bes Ms be 232 249 151 63 143 ig fd 174 145 70 
Greece "x2 ie ah ae 21 17 23 28 15 10 20 42 12 
‘Lurkey .% aed ve a 37 32 34 - —- 3 1 nee o 
Egypt (inc. Anglo-Egyptian 

Sudan) Pe ee ga 197 190 "197 |Pe46 | ee lee eae a 
anise): ned a oe 48 69 15 19 40 39 39 31 14 
Algeria .. Als 24 af 164 215 126 129 190 174 207 153 76 
Morocco S's ats i 6 18 49 26 51 38 47 48 29 

America. 

Venezuela se ma Be trey | 11 2 —- — — — a — 
Cher. s7 ts a ps 138 155 13 10 17 10 8 33 10 
Brazil}: ae Abs 187 224 85 40 91 60 113 199 92 
Argentine Republic 1s a 31 80 4 6 13 —- 4 28 27 


Other Destinations. 
French West & i 




















Africa 32 29 42 14 29 30 2 42 15 

All Othe1 Destinations _ ak 333 439 465 237 249 164 144 163 64 
eae 

Grand Total ais om 115685 °1-2:053' 42,258 850 | 1,227 | 1,067 | 1,067 | 1,161 503 





* In 1924 and subsequent years the particulars relate to Finland except those for 1925 and 1926 
and are included. + In 1926 and subsequent years the particulars relate to Yugoslavia. { Including 
1924) and 79,000 (in 1925). 
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continued. 
1927. | 1928. | 1929. | 1930. | 1931. | 1932. | 1933. | 1934. | 1935. Destination. 
Tons.) 
Europe and the Mediterranean. 
29 102 56 74 50 50 56 57 151 | Finland.* 
225 467 523 | 439 445 312, 276 194 208 | Sweden. 
286 | 349 381 326 378 4355 402 356 | 422 | Norway. 
670 821 903 743 814 817 775 832 987 | Denmark (inc. Farée Islands). 
43 158 212 166 236 103 91 115 198 | Germany. 
10 17 13 12 16 32 83 70 46 | Netherlands. 
+ 5 30 Al 14 9 5 18 12 | France. 
13 18 22 2a 20 25 28 32 35 | Portugal. 
156 146 | 200 173 69 48 52 50 55 | Spain. 
105 131 194 125 127 181 167 105 30 | Italy. 
23 49 49 41 47 21 64 92 77 | Yugoslavia.f 
23 29 29 34 25 31 16 9 7 | Greece. 
— 6 5 5 — 4 3 ys — Roumania. 
Egypt (inc. Anglo-Egyptian 
4 5 4 bn 6 3 4 3 2 Sudan). 
j America. 
ype 50 36 40 39 67 98 96 71 | United States of America. 
9 8 11 8; — — 1 1 3 | Chile. 
16 27 36 13 8 10 1 yy, 13 8 | Brazil. 
6 a 10 12 10 9 10 10 8 | Uruguay. 
ao 25 pa 19 21 16 11 15 18 | Argentine Republic. 
135 174 165 165 73 139 126 123 111 | Other Destinations. 
995 | 996 |/1,243 | 916 | 977 865 803 | 814 865 | Gas. 
807 | 1,598 | 1,661 | 1,547 | 1,421 |1,367 | 1,482 | 1,379 | 1,584 | Other Sorts. t Grand Total, 
(Thousand Tons.) 
Europe and the Mediterranean. 
265 101 149 173 104 96 82 111 107 | France. 
55 41 22 20 14 15 18 21 20 | Spain. 
151 145 155 144 141 134 130 131 64 | Italy. 
67 34 41 41 31 21 4 3 2.| Greece. 
3 2; — 1 — — — — — | Turkey. : 
Egypt (inc. Anglo-Egyptian 
12 Lo 16 9 7 6 4 14 19 Sudan). 
27. 20 29 34 32 28 31 18 28 | Tunis. 
179 151 172 138 62 55 72 75 79 | Algeria. 
46 23 42 31 28 27 18 18 12 | Morocco. 
America. 
12 17 25 14 12 15 10 6 8 | Venezuela. 
36 34 i pe 2/ — 1 — Z 1 | Chile. 
225 UST) S28... 145 75 64 84 40 42 | Brazil. 
129 127 172 104 172 198 | 268 197 | 221 | Argentine Republic. 
Other Destinations. 
French West & Equatorial 
28 19 44 49 16 40 11 22 30 Africa. 
119 118 131 101 66 60 63 66 74 | All Other Destinations. 
1,349 | 1,032 | 1,231 | 1,006 760 760 | 795 729 707 Grand Total. 


SESS EL ED IE ERIE TEE ELIE YE SE Ya TEI PD SBE APP SEL ECE NTT STS SEER LS BEF AI EO IG TS TA SIUGLS Sh TAB PESTS TO EE IE TSR TB ET RS PEE EEE RTI BD 
when 4,000 tons and 8,000 tons of coke, respectively, were exported to the Soviet Union (Russia) 
the following tonnages exported to Belgium in the years specified: 261,000 (in 1923); 65,000 (in 
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TABLE 31.—Quantity and Declared Value (f.0.b.) of Coal Exported 
from Great Britain and Northern Ireland during the Year 1935, 
distinguishing the Kind and Quality of the Coal Exported. 





Quality of Coal. 


Kind of Coal. 


Through 
Small. Sized. and Large. Total. 
Through. | , 

Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons, - Tons. 
Anthracite 521,504 | 2,398,783 a 834,683 | 3,754,970 
Steam .. 3,298,764 | 8,832,130 | 3,355,616 |11,831,161 |27,317,671 
Gas): 296,652 839,075 | 2,146,889 94,262 | 3,376,878 
Household 170 290,592 3,069 989,407 | 1,283,238 
Other Sorts 921,302 207,003 | 1,844,231 8,811 | 2,981,347 





Total 5,038,392 |12,567,583 | 7,349,805 |13,758,324 |38,714,104 
Percentage Proportion. 

% % Yo % % 
Anthracite 1-3 6-2 om pA 9-7 -- 
Steam .. 8:5 22°8 8:7 30°6 70:6 
Gas His 0-8 2°2 5:5 0-2 8:7 
Household 0-0 0:8 0-0 y Ath) 3°3 
Other Sorts 2-4 0:5 4-8 0:0. 7°7 

Total 13-0 32:5 19-0 35°5 100-0 

£ £ £ £ fa 
Anthracite 219,328 | 3,709,794 — 1,429,994 | 5,359,116 
Steam .. 1,850,709 | 6,276,282 | 2,456,055 {10,055,961 |20,639,007 
Gas es 181,705 623,400 | 1,537,415 77,963 | 2,420,483 
Household 100 243,492 2,686 935,601 | 1,181,879 
Other Sorts 576,553 153,157 | 1,220,914 7,569 | 1,958,193 


Total 2,828,395 {11,006,125 | 5,217,070 |12,507,088 |31,558,678 
Average Value per ton, f.o.b. 
he eb Se Mi) Sib € S.00a Sali ab 
Anthracite RES) 30 11 — 34 3 LE nF 
Steam .. 13 14:73 14 8 ee 8 1h 
CE ge a 12 3 14 10 14 4 ee | 14 4 
Household ** 16 9 (fine 18 11 18 5 
Other Sorts IZ 14 10 13 3 I ae Lane 
Total Ais 1746 14 2 18 2 16° 4™* 


* Less than 5,000 tons exported. 
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TABLE 33.—Tonnage of Coal Carbonised at Coke Ovens, and of Coke, 
Breeze and Gas obtained therefrom, and Number and Kind of Coke 


Ovens in use in Great Britain during the Year 1935. 
Note.—Particulars in respect of ovens situated at Gas Works are excluded from this Table but included in Table 34. 


(a) All Types of Ovens. 






































Output of EY Oren 
: Quantity 
District. of Coal a I 
Paebeaheea. Non-recovery | By 
Coke! !" | Breeze. => ee al eros WoOtals 
Bee- | Other dnet 
hive. | kinds. ; 
Tons. Tons. Tons. 
North East Coast (including Durham and North |* 

Riding of Yorkshire) K .. | 5,967,437 | 4,229,239 | 208,715 | 171 | — | 2,169 | 2,340 
Cumberland .. oh Ra 541,551 363,750 15,084 ms — 262 262 
Lancashire, Cheshire and North Wales... 667,510 497,469 17,035 1i8 | — 168 186 
Yorkshire, Lincolnshire, nts Ge aa: Northamp- 

tonshire and Essex : ‘ i .. | 7,426,033 | 4,825,163 | 431,191 | 246 |. — | 2,347 | 2,593 
Staffordshire and Salop 435,474 280,987 41,268 — — 192 192 
South Wales, Monmouthshire and Gloucestershire 1,708,760 | 1,266,744 78,658 103 113 677 893: 
Scotland He. 689,909 476,101 23,801 54 | — 381 435 
Great Britain. . ata bid a ere -- | 17,436,674 |11,939,453) 815,752 | 592 | 118*/ 6,196 | 6,901 
Corresponding figures for 1934 af Ms .. | 16,892,465 |11,512,838 | 762,495 715 | 149*| 5,983 | 6,847 

* Coppée (non-recovery) ovens. 
(5) By-Product Ovens.—(i) Coke and Breeze Production. 
Quantity Output of 
District. of Coal 
Carbonised. Coke. Breeze. 
Tons. Tons. Tons. 
North East Coast Waid Durham and North siete of 

Yorkshire) ais a - 5,869,368 4,166,296 208,086 
Cumberland : ay as ste 541,551 363,750 15,084 
Lancashire, Cheshire and ‘North Wales 656,751 491,281 16,617 
Yorkshire, age in he Northamptonshire and 

Essex... bs 7,303,257 4,758,097 | 430,085 
Staffordshire and ‘Salop . Bie at she Si 435,474 280,987 41,268 
South Wales and Monmouthshire ae es Hi we 1,602,997 1,196,151 77,796 
Scotland .. + _ fe + 662,573 459,082 22,522 

( Waste Heat Ovens .. We oh te 4,679,364 3,283,246 167,935 
Great Britain 4 Regenerative Ovens .. aa ace ar 12,392,607 8,432,398 643,523 
L Total on ne ae a re 17,071,971 11,715,644 811,458 
Corresponding figures for 1934 . aa oy te ee 16,421,632 11,223,985 756,538 


Note.—The average monthly number of ovens in use in 1935 included 1,384 Otto- -Hilgenstook, 1,307 Koppers, 
1,187 Simon Carvés, 468 Semet-Solvay, 422 Coppée, 402 Simplex, 251 Becker, 248 Carl Still, 190 Huessener, 133 Wilputte, 
100 Kogag, 25 Collin, 24 Piette, 6 Cleveland, 4 Knowles, and 45 other kinds. 

Of the total number, 2, 274 were waste heat ovens and 3,922 were regenerative ovens. 


(0) By-Product Ovens.—(ii) Gas : Production and Disposal. 





Production and Disposal of Oven Gas. 


Used by Coke Oven 


Owners. Sold. 
District. For all other 
Total purposes 
Production.| _ For | including | ToGas |, 40 0ther | Balance, 
Heating | supplies to| Under- Under: 
Ovens. Owners’ takings. takings 
Collieries, 5 
Works, &c. 
North East Coast (including Durham Million Cubic Feet. 
and North Riding of Yorkshire) .. 65,112°3 42,501°6 13,072°9 4,834°8 33552°5 1,150:5 
Cumberland 5,852°3 3,336°3 2, 466-8 49-2 +e 
Lancashire, Cheshire and North Wales 6,959°5 3,644°9 1,794°3 1,201°9 142:0 176-4 
Yorkshire, Lincolnshire, ee ee 
Northamptonshire and Essex . 80,518-7 42,573-3 19,873°8 12,996-8 1,662°3 3,412°5 
Staffordshire and Salop id 4,488°5 ‘2,786°9 1,464°9 236°7 — cas 
South Wales and | Monmouthshire ie 15,590°6 9,424-2 4,693: 2 §01°3 920°6 51°3 
Scotland he 7,036°4 5,968:5 365-3 702-6 —_ SSS 
Great Britain ste rie. -- | 185,558°3 | 110,285°7 | 48,731-:2 | 20,474-1 6,326-6 | 4,790°7 


———_— | | | | [| 


Corresponding figures for 1934.. as 177,070°1 106,518+5 40,145-°8 18,051-6 8,276°5 4,077 °7 
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TABLE 34.—Quantity of Coal used in the Manufacture of Gas, 
Quantity of Coke (including Breeze) made, and Quantity and 
Value at Works of the Coke (including Breeze) sold in Great 
Britain during the Year 1935. 





Quantity of ‘ i Value at 
NE tnd Coal used in Quantity of Quantity of Works of Coke 
District. i ae ee Coke and Coke and oe 


Breeze made. | Breeze sold. 


ture of Gas. Breeze sold. 


Tons. Tons. Tons. f 
England Hh a 15,897,940 10,676,794 7,134,858 7,629,545 
Wales and  Mon- 
mouthshire £4 425,336 271,308 154,345 157,214 
Scotland " .. Ae 1,690,682. 1,027,689 740,602 545,431 


Isle of Man .. vs 26,100 12,963 12,665 14,997 


Great Britain and 
the Isle of Man 18,040,058 11,988,754 8,042,470 8,347,187 





Corresponding figures 
for 1934 ‘is 17,894,665 11,848,654 7,608,191 7,732,905 


NOTE.—Particulars of coal carbonised at coke ovens situated at Gas Works are included. The sales in 
1935 included 5,766,011 tons of coke and 449,756 tons of breeze, the value of which, at works, was £6,487,325 
and £143,745, respectively. Separate particulars of the quantity and value of coke and breeze making 
up the balance of sales were not supplied. The bulk of the coke and breeze not sold is used at the gas works 
for heating retorts in the production of coal gas, in the production of water and producer gas, and for driving 
engines, etc. 


TABLE 35.—Quantity and Kind of Coal used in the Manufacture 
of Briqueites or Manufactured Fuel, and Quantity and Value 
of Briqueties produced therefrom at Works in Great Britain 
during the Year 1935. 





Briquettes or Quantity of Coal used in the Manufacture 











Manufactured of Briquettes or Manufactured Fuel. 
Fuel made. 
District, 
Quan- | Value House- |Anthra-| Other 
tity. jat Works. Sein hold. Mites 1. SOrts. os 
Tons. £ Lopes i LOuUS Lone h Lows. t::fLons. 
England .. .. | 42,441 | 55,057 16,494 | 23,407 672 — 40,573 
Wales and Mon- 
mouthshire .. | 769,375 | 661,722 || 663,130 60 112 |57,342 | 720,644 
Scotland .. 2. | 49,215 | 58,928 80 | 41,573 160 | — 41,813 _ 
Great Britain 857,031 | 775,707 || 679,704 | 65,040 944 |57,342 | 803,030 
Corresponding 


jigures for 1934.. | 877,224 | 815,898 || 753,268 | 67,388 | 5,336 | 1,689 | 827,681 
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TABLE 36.—Quantity of Barytes (excluding Wutherite) Raised in 
Great Britain, Imported and Retained, Exported, and Available 
for Consumption at Home from 1922. 





Exports Available for 








: Imports : 
Year. Production. ; Total. (Home Consumption 

Retained.* Produce).* at Home. 
Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. 

1922 ae Se bi 31,728 34,245 65,973 4,410 61,563 

1923 4 By ses 29,607 37,063 66,670 5,254 61,4167 
1924 ie Bee eee 43,097 39,037 82,134 5,515 76,619 
1925 Sy ate ae 40,901 44,868 85,769 5,012 80,757 
1926 Se ra tre 35,237 38,868 74,105 4,179 69,926 
1927 a es iss 40,160 34,774 74,934 655 74,279 
1928 i . vb 41,857 36,511 78,368 4,718 73,650 
1929 ay a de 47,938 46,626 94,564 2,202 92,362 
1930 ote Ar a: 50,610 47,257 97,867 1,449 96,418 
1931 igs of. a 38,224 31,041 69,265 1,862 67,403 
1932 as we ot 50,381 23,588 - 73,969 2,156 71,813 
1933 Rie ay ac 61,509 33,143 94,652 1,561 93,091 
1934 ou AS a 63,582 35,699 99,281 2,389: 96,892 
1935 LOD BART gla 68,723 45,156 113,879 3,135 110,744 








* Including imports into, and exports from, Northern Ireland. For the years 1922 to 1926 the imports 
and exports of Blanc Fixé are also included as separate particulars are not available. In 1927 the imports 
and exports of the latter were 2,590 tons and 265 tons, respectively. 


+ Exclusive of barytes produced in the Irish Free State during 1922 and the first 3 months of 1923, the 
bulk of which was probably consumed in Great Britain. In 1921, 4,600 tons of barytes were obtained in the 
counties of Cork and Sligo. 
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TABLE 37.—Quantity of Iron Ore and Ironstone Raised in Great 
Britain,* Imported and Retained, and Available for Consump- 


tion at Home from 1913. 














Iron Ore and Ironstone Raised. 











Tron Ore 
Tron Ore and 

waar West Coast Jurassic. Imported | Ironstone 

; Hematite From Other and Available 

Ohl ae Coal Occur- Total. Retained. for Con- 
Phos- ther Measures. | rences. sumption. 

phoric). ond Sorts. t 
Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tous. 

1913 1,767,088 | 6,010,800 | 6,555,484 | 1,542,053 | 115,919 | 15,991,344 | 7,441,063 | 24,013,498 
1914 1,630,682 | 5,653,837 | 6,038,508 | 1,419,691 113,657 | 14,856,375 | 5,697,054 | 21,142,262 
1915 1,656,494 | 4,797,094 | 6,498,697 | 1,123,650 | 139,591 | 14,215,526 | 6,197,140 | 21,088,597 
1916 1,608,353 | 4,333,273 | 6,271,123 | 1,116,392 | 144,299 | 13,473,440 | 6,933,754 | 21,118,591 
1917 1,569,324 | 4,832,148 | 7,034,967 | 1,219,753 | 165,072 | 14,821,264 | 6,189,655 | 21,650,933 
1918 1,515,901 | 4,567,963 | 7,257,994 | 1,121,175 | 132,384 | 14,595,417 | 6,581,728 | 21,804,512 
1919 1,213,677 | 3,718,017 | 6,164,242 | 1,041,231 102,826 | 12,239,993 | 5,200,746 | 17,696,668 
1920 1,257,388 | 3,717,880 | 6,666,600 950,004 85,798 | 12,677,670 | 6,499,551 | 19,648,049 
1921 335,649 | 1,003,949 | 1,857,189 229,515 44,214 3,470,516 | 1,887,642 5,572,922 
1922 839,801 | 1,169,754 | 4,480,072 273 ;V52 73,728 6,836,507 | 3,472,575 | 10,602,667 
1923 1,190,036 | 2,079,964 | 6,964,745 548,794 91,672 | 10,875,211 | 5,860,467 | 16,985,710 
1924 1,051,283 | 2,234,447 | 7,172,574 499,738 92,547 | 11,050,589 | 5,927,359 | 17,235,282 
1925 951,873 | 2,284,186 | 6,464,081 343,021 99,717 | 10,142,878 | 4,381,896 | 14,728,684 
1926 497,123 976,562 | 2,464,290 122,451 33,960 4,094,386 | 2,087,725 6,350,030 
1927 1,240,990 | 2,529,894 | 7,013,005 297,707 | 125,005 | 11,206,601 | 5,163,489 | 16,577,846 
1928 1,172,428 | 2,272,124 | 7,268,066 369,651 180,054 | 11,262,323 | 4,439,866 | 15,914,015 
1929 1,391,756 | 2,673,903 | 8,524,102 417,041 | 208,141 | 13,214,943 | 5,689,342 | 19,148,705 
1930 1,134,088 | 2,167,905 | 7,835,189 350,603 | 139,448 | 11,627,233 | 4,137,899 | 16,008,825 
1931 709,143 | 1,496,748 | 5,330,266 72,657 17,046 7,625,860 | 2,118,716 9,944,287 
1932 551,697 | 1,083,168 | 5,482,677 149,194 61,454 7,328,190 | 1,794,846 9,346,714 
1933 632,894 | 1,012,753 | 5,614,976 94,691 106,406 7,461,720 | 2,706,996 | 10,389,541 
1934 813,199 | 1,641,921 | 7,840,703 142,963 | 148,060 | 10,586,846 | 4,358,979 | 15,193,740 
1935 839,915 | 1,640,093 | 8,102,195 167,072 | 146,110 | 10,895,385 | 4,546,937 | 15,670,923 





: 





EE LE LETTE TE LID LE LT ILD LEELLEN LEI LE LLL ELL LL! LIE PILE I ELIS OEE TROIS SIE ALLELE EY TS LEILA CRAIC ESE E SEL BIE E SEELEY IED ETI MEE LAGE 


* Including particulars for Ireland up to the year 1921. 
+ Not including iron ore raised in Wiltshire, which is used for other purposes than iron-making. 


t Including *‘ Purple Ore,” or residue of cupreous iron pyrites, imported. 


for British iron ore exported. 


Allowance has also been made 


NOTE.—The average percentage oi metal in the mineral varies in the case of British iron ore and ironstone 
from about 20 to 55 per cent. and averaged 30 per cent. of the clean raw mineral. Imported ore is mainly 
hematite and contains more than 50 per cent. of iron. In 1935 the quantity of iron contained in the British 
iron ore and ironstone raised was 3,269,000 tons. Together with the metal equivalent of the iron ore imported, 
the residue of cupreous iron pyrites imported, and allowing for a small quantity of British iron ore exported, 
the quantity of iron contained in the iron ore and ironstone available for consumption at home is estimated 
at over 5% million tons, approximately. In the production of pig iron, cinder, scale and scrap are used in 
addition tc iron ore. 
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TABLE 38.—Quantity and Average Net Selling Value of Limestone, 
Igneous Rocks, Sandstone and Gravel and Sand obtained 1m 
1935 and 1934, distinguishing the Principal Purposes for which 


they were used. 



































1935. 1934. 
: Quantity. Quantity. 
Purpose for which used. Average Average 
Per- Value Per- Value 
cent- | per ton. cent~ “} per ton. 
Tons. age of Tons. age of 
Total. Total. 
(a) Limestone (including Dolomite), 
I J 
A s. d, vA Cay Ag 
Lime and cement making 4,434,000 | 28-5 2-11 4,133,000 | 28:2 3, 0 
Artificial stone <4 40,000 0:3 4 4 52,000 0-4 4 8 
Concreting* .. 576,000 3:7 Sid +569,000 Tooele ow 
Building stone (including monumental stone) 178,000 Tal 2607 167,000 1-1 26 6 
Paving, kerbs, etc. .. ae 55 13,000 Osi 169 14,000 0-1 LG Me 
Roadmaking and ballasting 6,305,000 40-6 4 3 6,022,000 41-1 4 3 
As flux in blast furnaces .. 2,171,000 14-0 8 2 2,072,000 14-1 30) 
As a refractory material (Dolomite) 546,000 3:5 3-3 488,000 3°3 3.3 
Chemical industries .. ae at: 1,020,000 6-6 4 0 915,000 6°2 4 0 
Glassmaking 77,000 0-5 9.2 87,000 0-6 5 0 
Other uses and mineral not ‘classified 174,000 1-1 G2 +153,000 71-0 7648 
All Purposes .. 15,534,000 | 100-0 3 11 14,672,000 | 100-0 311 
(b) Igneous Rocks 
% S$... of $d 
Building stone (including monumental stone) 80,000 0-9 2 92,000 1-0 26/7 
Artificial stone ae nf 229,000 2°5 4 7 165,000 b Res Oe ee Ps? 
Concreting* |.. 164,000 1-8 4 6 184,000 2+1 4 8 
Roadmaking and ballasting 8,522,000 92°6 5 4 8,240,000 O79 5 3 
Kerbs, setts, flagstones, etc. : 168,000! 1-38 33 0 159,000 1:8 32 4 
Other’ uses and mineral not classified 35,000 0-4 3 11 29,000 0°3 3 7 
All Purposes . 9,198,000 | 100-0 6 0 8 869,000 100-0 Saud 
(c) Sandstone. 
oy Sd. ae % ~s. a. 
Building stone (including monumentalstone) 370,000 9°3 24 Il 389,000 10-2 23 2 
Artificial stone ae Se site 54,000 1-4 4°38 53,000 1:4 4 3 
Concreting* .. 500,000 12:6 4 2 418,000 11-0 4 3 
Roadmaking and ballasting 2,177,000 54:7 ANS 2,129,000 56-0 4 4 
Kerbs, setts, flagstones, etc. 187, 000 4:7 26 4 189,000 3-0" } 25°10 
As a refractory material (Ganister, Silica : 
Stone and Silica Sand) 576,000 14-5 ve) 532,000 14-0 6 il 
Grindstones, pulpstones, scythestones, etc, 12,000 0:3 60 10 11,000 0:3 65 8 
Other uses and mineral not classified 100,000 2°95 9 6 78,000 ik Lak 
All Purposes .. us 3,976,000 | 100-0 8 0 3,799,000 | 100-0 8 0 
(d) Gravel and Sand. 
on S. % S. a. 
Building (including brickmaking) .. 11,662,000 75:0 ney 10,331,000 73°5 258 
Artificial stone : c : 92,000 0:6 3 0 60,000 0-4 3 3 
Cementing and Concreting* 464,000 3-0 3 4 268,000 1-9 oro 
Roadmaking and ballasting 2,461,000 15-8 3.3 2,502,000 17-8 3 6 
Moulding and pig-bed sand 695,000 4:5 3 5 714,000 5-1 3 2 
Glassmaking . 134,000 0:8 3 10 120,000 0:9 4 8 
Other uses and mineral not classified 44,000 0-3 4 6 60,000 0-4 328 
All Purposes .. 15,552,000 | 100-0 Ait Be 14,055,000 | 100-0 AD | 


SES RR TS TT TET RT RR TDS TLDS BE AE EE LE IE EER LC ER EE TT IEE RITE NE SE SA PE PS BETES IR IE TE BOD 


* Including mineral disposed of for cementing and concreting when the ultimate use was unknown. Broken 
stone, etc., used for concreting in building and constructional operations (other than roadmaking) is also 


included, 
+ Revised figures, 


oT 
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TABLE 39.—Quantity and Declared Value of the Principal Minerals 
and Manufactures thereof (other than Coal) Imported and 


Retained in, and Exported from, Great Britain* during the 
Year 1935. 





Quantity. Value. 
Kind of Mineral or Manufacture, year ed Exported. Fo aitas Exported. 
Retained. T Retained. t 





(i) Metalliferous Ores and Manufactures thereof. 





Iron und Steel._— Tons. Tons. £ £ 
Iron Ore: 
Manganiferous .. 44,800 46 65,044 341 
Other Sorts (except Chrome Iron Ore and Pyrites) - 4,502,137 711 | 3,914,847 6,214 
Tron and Steel, Scrap and Waste, fit only for the 
recovery of metal : 436,104 168,204 1,056,726 446,425 
Iron and Steel and Manufactures thereof (Total) .. | 1,148,921 | 2,369,257 | 8,640,161 | 37,066,555 
Manganese ore . ai Ws 227,638 ag 649,505 At 
Chromium ore (Chromite or Chrome Iron Ore) bs we 25,682 — 81,432 — 
Aluminium,— 
Bauxite ae ns Pt Ae oa ve ie 194,126 AE 282,095 t 
Copper.— 
Copper Ore (including Regulus, Matte, pra ss 
and Cement Copper) 33,810 526 746,546 67,692 
Copper, Scrap and Old Metal, fit only for the recovery 
of metal .. 1,550 12,394 45,386 394,149 
Copper Manufactures (including unwroughit, etc. ) f 291,276 38,993 9,905,405 1,821,156 
Sulphate of Copper .. 74 pa 56 35,534 936 484,536 
ries Pyrites (including Cupreous Pyrites) hs 2 ah 305,810 1,882 353,214 749 
ead.— 
Lead Ore and Concentrates we Es 20 17,077 268 124,217 
‘Lead Manufactures (including Pig Lead) | are a 296,573 12,023 4,153,352 253,597 
Red Lead and Orange Lead . we Aes Ne 1,654 5,520 30,325 127,017 
ae White Lead (Basic Carbonate) dry ba nie Sie 4,452 2,203 105,383 69,540 
in.— 
Tin Ores and Concentrates 44,137 49 | 5,658,281 2,568 
Tin Manufactures (including Soft Solder and Tin Blocks, 
Ingots, Bars and Slabs) .. ae ag 8,337 25,367 1,888,769 | 5,480,768 
Arsenic.-— 
White Arsenic Ae ie As 2 ne 4,695 13 55,998 311 
a Other Arsenic Compounds .. oe i ae By 102 159 5,165 3,989 
ince.— 
Zinc Ore and Concentrates As Ae aie e 152,031 3,228 473,671 10,934 
Zinc Crude and Manufactures .. a a ‘3 154,334 9,012 | 2,374,140 203,466 


Zine Oxide .. site af ste ne aus ae, 703 13,374 12,963 241,600 | 


(ii) Other Minerals. 
Barytes, not ground .. wile ot we ev are 28,637 53 41,860 345 


Barytes, ground 16,519 3,082 62,094 15,257 
Gypsum, burnt (including Plaster ‘of Paris and other 

Gypseous Cements)... hy 15,077 LASTS 24,744 56,057 
Gypsum, unburnt (including Alabaster) aa Ae AR 121,732 ft 78,168 
Fluorspar ; 5,006 ft 8,762 
Boron Minerals ‘(Crude and Concentrate of Boracite and 

Rasorite) . i ze oe He 14,942 3 98,138 4] 
Talc, Steatite and Soapstone.— — ‘ 

Not ground .. ea ae s 1,926 x 8,499 a8 

Ground (including French Chalk). . es 7 Ae 22,087 295 110,145 2,073 
Salt (Sodium elas ade — 

Rock . i Pc ays Ei aC 40 11,004 7,414 14,042 14,847 

Vacuum ave aie ais Ae oe sto ous 4,183 105,997 9,150 289,591 

Other. . 3 bs oF: 39,391 158,267 38,777 386,866 
hah prepared (including Whiting) — ae Ma Ay 1,794 26,008 4,689 85,116 
Clay.— 

Ball... ae ee AP AN SOE mt Fir fe 80 65,330 A82 101,889 

China.. Ne a e if te ie re 127 | 430,465 1,255 719,423 

Fireclay .. ¥ ae a rs - ae 5,806 29,755 10,565 43,234 

Other Sorts .. % re ne ie 12,465 11,392 91,633 40,640 
Felspar (including China Stone) ie ae Ae 24,903 9,980 47,074 20,496 
Sand, unground Stare than “ei aa Sand)— 

Silica Sand .. ; a uA 171,279 ue 103,760 xe 

Other Sorts .. 108,271 se 82,459 x 
Sand, ground (including ground Silica, Silica Flour and 

ground Flint) 21,905 2,692 39,825 12,525 
Stones and Slates, wholly or ‘mainly ‘unmanufactured— ; 

Granite, raw in blocks 3 st te 16,039 348 53,807 1,053 

Crushed Macadam and Chippings ‘of Granite .. 298,437 352 158,549 315 

Not elsewhere specified in official Import and Export ' 

List ee 19,359 6,039 52,973 11,044 

Stones and S lates, wholly or mainly manufactured-— 

Slates for Roofing . AN ae PK *e 32,064 2,749 146,367 29,719 

All other Stones and Slates nye ad nN ‘FE 127,627 7,876 |, 890,279 113,759 

RR ESRC RED A STEP EEE IED PANS SE TN DOTS SA AE SUT SEE TI RACE CE IEE RE SE PRE TEESE TLE ATE 


And Northern Ireland. + Produce of Great Britain and Northern Ireland. { Particulars are not available. 
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TABLE 41.—Average Declared Value per ton, f.o.b., and the Percentage 
Proportion of each principal Kind of Coal Exported in 1913 and from 1927. 
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* Not available. The proportion of small (including sized) gas coal exported in 1913 was 1-3 per cent. of the whole, and of 
“¢ other sorts’’ of coal 2-2 per cent. The corresponding figures in 1935 were 3-0 per cent. and 2:9 per cent., of which 2-2 and 
2-4 per cent. respectively, was sized gas coal and small coal of ‘‘ other sorts.”’ 
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TABLE 44.—(a) Electrical Equipment ; (b) Coal-cutting Machines and Mineral cut ; (c) Conveyors and Loaders used Below ground and Coal conveyed ; (d) Safety Lamps in use ; (e) Explosives used, Shots Fired and the number of 
Miss-fire Shots ; and (f) Horses employed Below ground, and the Casualties to them at Mines under the Coal Mines Act in Great Britain in the Year 1935. 
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ENGLAND AND WALES. SCOTLAND. GREAT BRITAIN. 
Total Lanark, ss 
8 for Fife West ot: 
sepa a Tan CEN ciel Lens South- England Clack- epee fasten? £ ; : es 4 
Northum- cashire | Yorkshire, | Yorkshire Otting- | Derbyshire, |Derbyshi atiord- F _|  War- _ | Forest Wales and mannan, | (Mid and | (Linlith- yrshire cotland. 
berland. Durham. ak Saal South. Waste ham- N Cane aoe shire, pret * Seu mecca wick- ph of Reems Bristol. | Kent. and North Wales.* Kinross East) gow), Dumfries Year Year 
a _ Cheshire: shire. North. aoe shire, * | Dean. 4 Monmouth-| Wales. and and Stirling, and 1935. 1934. 
ats: ech re shire. Sutherland.| Peebles. | Renfrew | Argyll. 
: and Dum- 
| ; | barton. 
TOTAL NUMBER OF MINES AT WORK | 100 | 228 | 24 | 162 | 123 123 46 100 | 13 | 75 | 36 | 6S | 16 | 19 | 45 34 | 13 | 3 | 4 | 433 | 27 1,711 48 | 29 | 227 | 60 364 2,075 2,123 
= A—ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT.—(30th June, 1935). 
Number of Mines at which Equipment is installed. . 69 158 16 105 83 84 44 55 11 23 22 20 15 16 10 9 TE | #3) 4 284 12 1,066 43 | 26 146 43 258 1,824 1,328 
Number of Electric Motors in use .. ee ae: 4,389 §,915 440 2,508 4,646 2,187 2,790 2,511 253 1,143 1,223 229 499 1,236 103 281 199 54 423 5,760 353 37,370 2,398 1,665 4,624 1,403 10,090 47,460 45,342 
peetconte EEA DOWGr of the Electric Motors in use: er: 
iow ground— Hee Fae FisPa Jey en HP. EPs fei) ey. HGe: TTP Jehget TTP: Je iles EP, HP Jas be & H.P. Wa kgf EDIE, AP Neve ae, EP, EP, Joie e FP, H.P Beg! & HP. 
saan Ae 20 24,705 74,319 3,799 19,981 39,024 14,849 24,091 19,218 2,928 9,220 10,111 1,415 3,806 11,348 654 3,615 1,922 584 2,996 87,172 3,211 362,611 19,075 14,069 27,415 7,877 68,496 431,107 419,669 
nveyors and Loaders 5,400 4,615 158 1,387 3,956 573 5,876 3,344 377 1,299 1,825 64 858 2143 = 32 90 12 746 373 294 33,401 4,815 2,899 4.377 1,609 13,700 47,101 39°911 
AEE SR RE eae: ne oe 25,503 | 58,731 2,331 | - 20,372 | 21,800] 10,384 5,373 | 16,126 1,654] 8212] 1,670 | 1,844| 1,233] 3,734 780 | 11,311 | 2,330 | 1,442 | 10,527 | 85,379 1,061 || 295,338 31,932 | 20,994 | 44303 | 12,486 || 109,715 || 405,058 | 400,398 
Portable Coal-cutting Machines 24,763 17,033 1,284 3,943 8,814 3,113 10,082 9,675 1,326 1,515 3,863 351 2,710 3,635 208 165 135 188 420 2,338 1,007 96,568 10,053 4,062 20,498 6,983 41,596 || 188,164 | 129/223 
Machinery Other Machinery .. 262 548 8 61 250 544 182 114 20 28 25 2 61 aes a ae = 40 308 32 2,621 144 216 "302 156 "818 3,439 27555 
Auxiliary Ventilation ..  .. .. 427 1,246 195 322 422 31 206 82 = 4 50 115 12 7o | Os 35 93 2 78 224 17 3,638 2,360 897 2,511 519 6,287 9,925 9,101 
Miscellaneous aa | iene 1,107 3,951 488 346 4,463 1,447 250 1,072 75 88 72 60 =a 281 a 325 130 = 8 2,808 280 17,439 2,318 792 1,215 451 4,776 22;915 27247 
Metal eens tig 2 82,167 | 160,443 8,263 | 46,392 | 78,729} 30,941 | 46,060 | 49,631 6,380 | 20,366 | 17,616 | 3,851 | 8680 | 21,263 | 1,642 | 15,483 | 4,700 | 2,228 | 14,815 | 178,600 5,902 || 811,616 70,697 | 43,929 | 100,681 | 30,081 || 245,388 || 1,057,004 | 1,022,104 
a anREREE a | , ? , + , ms 
Above ground— =e 
Winding aie ake dis Ete 17,004 26,321 115 8,056 12,341 4,186 12,123 2,384 —— 138 2,000 88 175 9556 11 680 — — 2,300 56,820 10 48,12 y 
Wenilidiion 2. j.036 ke urs 7,687 23,703 1,313 3,801 15,324 5,420 5,920 4,686 157 2,152 885 140 180 940 168 367 105 100 | 2,450 40,826 720 117,871 1836 1 isl sna 1 rr "9562 es re 
ee Se eee 4,044 16,019 410 1,889 4,630 1,779 1,225 1612 370 1,267 1,789 425 349 1,163 288 731 230 60 10 | 32,436 224 73,024 1.747 1.172 5,284 1,084 9,287 $2°311 erry 
Coal Cleaning or Screening 13,712 24,097 2,329 13,346 31,931 14563 15,312 11,040 314 4,226 4,102 1,288 1,577 3,450 227 501 226 100 | 1,683 33,617 2,526 180,404 7,634 3,689 9/810 2/322 23/955 t anges 
Miscellaneous oe? tt 10,615 59,764 3,314 21,841 61,511 18,485 23,893 15,567 573 | 12,455 5,385 849 1,160 7,449 379 | 1,023 761 141 | 4650] 105,172 2,417 || 358,734 4403 6,055 8,692 2103 21,253 eae aoa 
a SEs ee — ? ? ? ? ’ rt ’ 
| Coa Ge” Mca as hes 53,062 | 149,904 7,481 48,933 | 125,737 44,433 58,473 | 35,289 1,414 | 20,238 | 14,681 2,790 3,441 | 13,958] 1,073 | 3,302 | 1,322 401 | 11,093 | 268,871 5,897 || 878,159 20,625 12,827 33,283 8,434 || 75,169 || 953,928 | 927,082. 
? ? iz: '9' r) 
Total Below and Above ground 135,229 | 310,347 15,744} 95,325 | 204,466 | 75,374 | 104,533 | 84,920 7,794 | 40,604 | 32,277 6,641 | 12,121 | 35,221 | 2,715 | 18,785 | 6,022 | 2,629 | 25,908 | 447,471 11,799 || 1,689,775 91,322 | 56,756 | 133,964 | 38,515 || 320,557 || 2,010,892 | 1,949,186 
> , ’ > > ? , 2 ’ 2 ’ 


i a tr he a eels eet a ie dees eeleng paws evens ‘ete ee ee ee 


Number of Mines at which Machines werein use .. 
ge ad and Type of Machines in use :— 


ee ee ee ee oe . 


Bar 
Chain _ ne ee : 
Percussive and Other Machines 


a Mae 
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. ee ee 
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Total No. of Machines driven yd Corres me 
Total Number of Machines ve a5 
Tonnage of Coal cut by Coal-cutting Machines :— 
Bar 
Percussive and Other Machines 


Total Quantity of Coal cutt a As 


ve ee ee ee “° oe 


Percentage of Total Output cut by Machines... ae 


Number of Mines at which Conveyors were in use.. 


Along Coal Face fElectric .. .. 

Number of Compressed Air .. 

Conveyors ) Elsewhere Electric .. .. 
Compressed Air 


Total Number of Conveyors as 


Electric <. ste 
. Number of Loaders Compressed Air 
Tonnage of Coal Direct into Tubs E 
Conveyed With Loaders oe 


Total Tonnage of Coal Conveyed.. i 
Percentage of Total Output Conveyed 2 ~~ 







@ 14594 


Tons. 
13,159 
147,896 
11,357,840 
273,214 


11,792,109 11,481,710 


84 








B.—COAL-CUTTING MACHINES AND MINERAL CUT.—(Year ended Slst December, 1935). 
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86 10 78 63 44 39 43 7 27 21 6 rb 13 4 3 3 3 2 107 9 643 39 21 107 34 201 844 840 
1 a 18 =2 57 14 as as ee ie ir 
= - a = i Pas a 96 14 5 126 

636 54 276 420 238 313 353 42 209 183 oe We a m1 ae ae + - a : i A 22 77 28 154 287 525 
¢ 85 12 88 125 7 7 5 hs 8 386 56 4,102 279 121 548 195 ot me 
495 8 464 176 166 13 51 5 69 13 4 2 4 1 || Mae oi bt 61 39 1654 5 25 xs eat er 
; — 1,818 

519 43 148 280 108 305 326 46 66 166 15 83 120 11 7 5 7 ete > 
634 27 639 317 354 51 84 1 213 35 1 7 Gr [Press a | reba 382 56 2/802 zoie ta se ae bie $635) 4,451 
ses 3 Ee ed bm ill | ee re Pe ee (ae . a 2,887] 2,955 

1,153 70 787 597 462 356 410 47 279 201 16 90 130 11 7 6 7 8 476 96 aes on = = = = ~— ; 
be A Bees 5) aa a Bains & , 2 7,406 

7003 Tr 201 793,845 iy 3554 134536 a pie yee Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. | Tons. Tons, Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons Tons Tons hy , 
270,123 25,461 | 218,815 5,700 14,309 | 147,818] 92,515 %. 27,632 | 43,589 ke: = Cab at iz a a = ci Fess ae a 129,779 50,488 | 1,404,898 69,381 1,654,546 2.310316 2 pang 485 
9,337,685 | 669,065 | 6,173,353 {12,155,843 | 4,488,574 | 9,162,577 | 7,671,361 | 599,878 [5,598,877 |2,556,495 | 156,258 {1,544,429 |3,494,232 | 160,390 | 90,258 | 64,352 | 32,198 | 219,992 | 5,896,949 | 1,295,005 182,725,611 || 7 Beer 2 oe 679,784 | 193,815 |} 1,372,466 || 2.779.543] 3,207'616 
1,872,899 9808 | 924,462 | 591,252 | 232,622 4085 | 111,663 6,256 | 101,636 | 8116 | 2800] 2681 1250 | 4369 | 200 | ae "37,431 | ’209;367 |] a’3oa'1u1 ||’ sa84 | nee | oz 889 7,395,023 ||20,953,409 |1108,679,020|92,955,194 
ere Paneer re ’ ’ iss ? , a , > 78,713 4 472,824 4,811 627 

725,535 | 7,410,475 {12,752,795 | 5,149,059 } 9,449,016 | 7,875,539 | 606,134 [5,728,145 |2,608,200 | 159,058 |1,547,110 |3,503,854 | 165,500 | 90,258 | 64,552 | 32,198 | 219,992 | 6,338,358 | 1,505,872 |I89,205,469 || 7,323,558 | 2,851,897 111,046,836 | 2,637,348 |\24,050.134 ae ; 

> ? b > > 2 ? ? ? , > 3. 264. 
38 47 52 44 45 67 66 81 86 51 il 62 66 25 7 9 19 11 18 61 47 86 59 81 63 — senate bits? 

7 51 47 
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32 
213 
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2 
Tons. 


1,178,087 |/11,171,122 





33 55 4 58 56 23 33 31 6 21 16 2 8 12 — 4 1 3 111 6 485 28 12 ay 
1 -e aa 17 
288 218 5 59 195 38 324 218 21 55 102 3 46 102 — = 
s 114 13 389 309 93 69 39 — 208 20 = 9 13 P5: ie ae ce - 2 be 1,779 248 115 257 81 
151 86 _ 30 89 9 80 47 11 34 35 1 11 62 — ae Ee if il 10 7 2,101 = = 39 wheat | 
= 34 4 75 144 18 4, 9 — 52 1 = 2 1 a on or 7 i A Ma 684 94 24 = ea 
— Le = é ns 
439 452 22 553 737 158 477 313 32 349 158 4 68 178 se a 7 1 68 1.052 ie eee ne = 
oe ite ee get oe a | fdas OP ee: : 3 354 117 
24 42 5 — 39 11 85 64 3 8 22 1 15 18 =x a = zi f = = 
mee, JA oe 31 s 26 > 28 . 30 = 9 Sus 10 oy _ ae. 2 a ol ri ae es its ae 13 63 38 5 
Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. ‘ons. ons. Ons. ons. ons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. T a = — 2 ka 
5,061,851 | 4,441,772 | 181,281 | 6,465,746 |12,496,329 | 1,086,374 | 5,330,721 | 2,679,446 | 283,433 | 5,165,596 |1,663,164 650 | 423,925 }2,544,129 — 66,247 98,683 "E566 1,538, 667 10 $0388 1 OWE 61 oy ey Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. 
524,978 | 1,292,802 81,593 | 899,023 | 2,629,892 | 971,211 | 4,694,225 | 3,183,416 32,929 | 557,649 | 300,915 | 70,929 | 562,321 | 842,906 = ah Ze ay "1759171 “s24'450 | teteee ree pe 1 205705 3,164,428 
? , 2340, , ,726, 2,395,572 | 166,028 
5,586,829 | 5,734,574 | 262,874 | 7,364,769 |15,126,221 | 2,057,585 |10,024,946 | 5,862,862 | 316,362 |5,723,245 |1,964,079 | 71,579 | 986,246 |3,387,035 — 66,247 | 98,683 | 3,266 |1,714,584|11,048,848 | 1,901,137 ||79,301,971 || 6.772.799 2,632,532 | 5,560,000 
Ee EOS | See | OTe 2 : sme es ads 172, 1932 | 5,560,000 | 1,344,115 
49 19 17 52 52 18 72 49 43 86 39 5 40 Rs) 5 14 z 82 a0] veil. ge)) <. , ~ 344, 
nf 40 32 





* Including mines under the Coal Mines Act in Cleveland, Lincolnshire and Northamptonshire, particulars of which are not included in the previous columns. 


t In addition, the following quantities of minerals were obtained by machine—Ironstone, 156,176 tons; Fireclay 
% 3 ’ 





98,954 tons; and Clay, 10,036 tons, 


5,138,324 


16,309,446 


52 
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C.—CONVEYORS AND LOADERS USED EELOW GROUND, AND COAL CONVEYED.—(Year ended 31st December, 1935 
hh?" OT SOC” ”O~—STt Se 
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592 561 
2,480 2,148 
2,133 1,942 

897 745 

630 534 
6,140 5,369 

515 472 

177 165 

Tons. Tons 


78,127,928 |60,471,038 
22,483,489 |21/021,512 


95,611,417 |87,492,550 
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APPENDIX A.—STATISTICAL TABLES. 


| | TABLE 44—continued. | | | 
ee ee ee ee Le Eee eee 
| GREAT BRITAIN. 


















ENGLAND AND WALES. SCOTLAND. 
ie eee 
| | ae 
Total : est 
Camber- ao South for Fife, Lothians | Lothian, : Total 
North: land Lan- NotEaT Stafford- shire, War Forest Wales England Clack- (Mid and | (Linlith- ler ee Year Year 
0 2 : Pe z fs o- 3 : ~ - Ss . 1€: ° 
helava’ Barkan: al eels tere ay tere Sane miei Derbyshire, shire, a ee oe) Res Shrop- Fe See Bristol’ Kent, and one aad ranann, East) gow), = f isab. 1934. 
Wests ae i : shire, orth. South, North. Chase Wee shire. shines shire, Dean, | S¢tshire. Mon Onthe 5 Wales.* mae staal Stirling, Acevl: 
morland. , Orces- shire. Peebles. Renfrew 
tershire. Sutherland and Dum- 
barton. | 
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Flame Safety Lamps. 
T. Marsaut. .. > ae 2,851 9,054 771 27,611 14,985 7,187 6,746 7,640 1,061 3,886 7,154 347 1,757 1,842 1,357 == 28 ne oe 16,809 3,185 114,374 1,151 309 4,745 1,058 7,263 121,637 136,908 
= Fitted with an Inner Metal Chimney « : +. 6,094 33,040 565 5,178 6,995 4,698 3,300 10,628 113 3,579 2,034 1125 503 1,659 "246 — 2 13 523 17,325 8 97,637 431 72 1,688 249 2,440 100,077 105,060 
II, Others .. & a on _ "361 ats = 2 ae 339 124 get i ee eal ace ae ay 23 == Se = ek 1 = 827 = = — — a 827 933 
Total (Used by Workmen .. as ae ih 208 35,828 1,057 30,361 19,204 10 506 8,893 16,886 1,050 6,460 8,374 1,276 1,923 2,913 1,474 — 21 8 361 29,445 2,869 186,119 956 164 4,855 779 6,754 192,873 218,228 
Flame 4 Used by Officials .. .. .. 2,098 6,237 279 2/421 2,776 if 1,718 1,241 1,353 121 1,004 914 "196 335 "388 120 1) = 9 5 162 4,690 316 26,593 626 217 1,568 528 2939 29,532 29,519 
Lamps | Semi-portable lamps .. aye ae — 29 = 9 = =< ue 2 ie es pes = aoe = 126 — = 10 _ 10 136 154 
36 29 3 1 2 9 8 
Total ie oe ve ae 9,306 42,094 1,336 32,791 21,980 12,224 10,170 18,268 1,174 7,465 9,188 1,472 2,260 3,501 1,603 a 30 13 | 523 34,135 3,193 212,838 1,582 381 6,433 1,307 9,703 222,541 242,901 
- ee ee : 
Electric Safety Lamps. f 
Type of Lamp {{% Hand .- +. ws 4,574 29,565 4,506 err 65,099 27,592 33,204 25,121 1,374 13,635 12,743 1,994 | 2,870 9,806 1,102 — 165 254 4,740 88,103 4,303 351,982 134 13 3,504 861 4,512 356,494 362,248 . 
(5) Cap +- os +s 3,375 2,770 319 1,234 2004 1,465 1,413 442 615 325 211 29 102 578 1 = 2 22 288 459 52 15,706 5,215 3,204 12,298 4,289 25,006 40,712 32,572 
Type of { Alkaline a es 2,619 7,295 194 12,673 21,160 4,074 6,807 6,592 209 4,494 7,835 1,671 12 5,068 910 — = 276 6 23,412 2,125 107,432 390 512 7 332 3,945 111,377 92,715 
ee Lead Acid * .- + 5,330 25,040 4,631 9,737 45,913 24,983 27,782 18,971 1,780 9,425 5,109 344 2,960 5,271 193 = 167 == 5,022 65,150 2,230 260,038 4,959 2,705 13,091 4,818 25,573 285,611 302,003 
TY | Dry Cell ie oe an oer a a2 56 30 ie 28 a = 41 10 8 ae 45 = nee — 218 = = a = — 218 102 
Total (Used by Workmen .. ie 7,778 31,832 4,785 21,706 65,470 28,372 33,644 25,110 1,930 13,594 12,563 1,958 2,356 10,034 1,095 — 158 269 | 4,882 87,690 4,229 359,955 4,673 3,014 14,802 4,871 27,360 387,315 385,626 
Electric ~ Used by Officials Ls te 139 "434 39 "716 1,511 ‘643 $99 378 56 353 386 61 95 325 8 me 9 7 128 $39 118 7,144 658 198 957 278 2,091 9,235 8,283 
Lamps {Semi-portable lamps .. Ds 32 69 1 44 122 42 74 75 3 13 5 4 21 25 — a — — 18 33 8 589 18 5 43 1 67 656 911 
Totaly 7... ¥, 45 Poy 7,949 32,335 4,825 22,466 67,103 29,057 34,617 25,563 1,989 | 13,960 12,954 2,023 2,972 10,384 1,103 a 167 276 | 5,028 88,562 4,355 367,688 5,349 3,217 15,802 5,150 29,518 397,208 394,820 
Total Number of Safety Lamps in use se 7 17,255 74,429 6,161 55,257 89,083 41,281 44,787 43,831 3,163 21,425 } 22,142 3,495 5,232 13,885 2,706 — 197 289 5,551 122,697 7,548 580,526 6,931 3,598 22,235 6,457 39,221 619,747 637,721 
pe SIE pa SL L,I er aR ol TS Ee I a ee 
E.—EXPLOSIVES USED, meet tm EXPLOSIVES USED, SHOTS FIRED AND NUMBER OF MISS-FIRE SHOTS.—(Year ended 31st December, 1935). 
Neen eee eee ——————————————— aT en me |v mincrcvini() 0cLLnIn | UnNGn mn NEES (pn ppnOnan 
1b. lb. Ib. 1b. 1b. Lb. 1b. 1b. lb. | 1b. 1b. Ib. 1b. lb. 1b. 1b. Ib. Ib. 1b. 1b. 1b. 1b. 1b. 1b. 1b. Ib. 1b. 1b. ib. 
Quantity of Explosives used (see also Table 45) .. | 2,577,726 | 4,413,670 | 286,646 | 1,920,099 | 1 ,675,665 | 893,216 | 599,901 795,119 94,465 |1,000,735 | 433,763 | 235,564 | 359,723 | 608,008 | 65,451 | 42,687 | 97,466 | 9,078 | 53,537 | 2,115,370 298,430 ||19,124,271 || 1,214,641 656,665 | 3,436,613 | 734,873 || 6,042,792 |\25,167,063 | 24,849,389 
Estimated Number of Shots Fired by :— 
Electric Detonator— La 
(i) High Tension .. oh se .. | 2,636,262 | 7,657,694 | 551,908 | 3,099,092 | 1,369,120 | 880,768 | 333,099 | 978,787 85,667 |1,515,027 | 324,089 = 69,932 | 347,276 | 54,717 | 31,042 = = = 2,524,276 | 347,201 ||22,805,957 18,307 = 612,706 105,718 736,731 ||28,542,688 | 23,293,500 
(ii) Low Tension .. a = Pe 418,628 | 578,834 9.374 | 1,571,132 | 2,304,940 | 1,437,362 | 1,006,976 , 1,035,863 | 100,743 | '559,257 | 613,587 | 68,659 | 371,734 | 970,902 | 26,258 | 28,692 | 16,115 | 4,300 | 34,229 1,298,445 | 360,244 ||12'871,086 986,239 122,420 | 2,297,403 | 839,264 || 4,245,326 ||1'7,116,412 | 15,549,546 
Fuse 1,021,852 | 686,163 72,009 48,311 46,407 37,575 17, 17,338 | 5 5,537 14.534 | 71,034 | 48,448 | 251,900 | 204,423 | 56,292 | 56,368 | 24,038 | 137,624 | 8,749 — "394,291 10,127 || 3,473,770 || 1,531,746 | 1,255,072 | 3,697,553 | 580,100 || 7,064,471 ||10,588,241 | 77,117,599 
Squib f 681, "025 481,556 2,356 == = = — 1 938 — — —_ 9,850 — 3,180 = — _— 129,452 ae 3,172,830 fs mac ane 3,080 3,080 |} 3,175,910 | 3,320,563 
Total Ss ye Bs .. | 5,757,765 | 9,404,247 | 635,647 | 4,718,535 | 3,720,467 | 2,356,205 | 1,357, 413 | 2 020,187 | 200,944 |2,147,256 | 986,124 | 320,559 | 646,089 |1,384,320 | 137,343 | 86,952 | 153,739 | 13,049 | 84,229 | 4,346,464 717,572 || 42,323,643 || 2,536,292 | 1,377,492 | 6,607,662 | 1,528,162 ||12,049,608 ||54,878,251 | 53,281,208 
Number of Miss-fire Shots by :— 
tonator— 
nae en oF ue oe a 302 1,591 71 1,292 439 282 198 471 24 504 112 — 32 129 5 = = = = 769 115 6,336 2 eas a 10 16 8,352 4.859 
(ii) Low Tension e 3 ea 17 53 = 206 313 257 287 250 17 191 187 oH 50 154 14 2 3 =. 11 295 80 2,408 56 6 122 60 244 2,652 2 543 
Fuse 23 Me i ee A 275 303 51 11 23 34 10 16 4 34 16 110 57 16 4 37 74 3 = 283 11 1,439 337 67 623 124 1,151 2,590 2) 486 
SES. | iets Belts Paar eee 225 | 77 ras ag is e: oe en oe = a a 5 Py 5a me ~< = = = 126 = 2,152 — _ — 1 1 2,153 2047 
Total a sh a a 819 2,024 122 1,509 775 573 495 737 45 729 315 131 139 299 23 39 77 3 11 1,473 206 12,335 395 73 749 195 1,412 13,747 11,935 
eee COCCCCCN =STeO™Ot—CSCSOSOSOSSCSC( (SOS ‘ 
—HORSES EMPLOYED BELOW GROUND, AND THE CASUALTIES TO THEM.—(Year ended 30th June, 1935). 
ber of Mines at which Horses were a a . F x 
os cam June) 23 = ont e 64 1 62 45 a1 50 6 7 24 36 12 6 13 9 10 2 Jt 326 8 900 9 7 42 il 69 969 1,002 
Number of Horses on Colliery Books (at 30th June) 3,237 10,220 201 2,341 2,558 1,654 2,266 197 64 1,162 438 | . 577 180 232 236 77 35 == 8,396 131 34,619 21 52 753 60 886 35,505 37,751 
Number of Cases of Injury caused by Accidents 
below ground causing :-— 
aD Se Destractl on ; 100 331 94 97 45 62 5 2 36 6 11 5 5 3 1 4 = 210 3 1,035 == = 38 = 38 1,073 1,102 
sev n consecu: ive 
(i) wes aie | * = eo 381 1,031 294 386 196 451 55 1 150 34 54 20 17 17 7 3 — 1,532 5 4,747 i 8 70 1 79 4,826 4772 
sd b reason of i ’ 
= ° Nee cast or destroye wii oe 261 1,025 197 152 120 180 23 5 61 35 55 7 8 21 5 2 — 679 9 2,875 5 4 53 9 71 2,946 | 2 854 
’ , 
Number of Cases of Ill-treatment reported to 1 5 = = na & a » As me a oo 
Manager ire ticle oe .e oe 6 11 4 5 2 1 1 36 2s Ts = hm we 36 35 













* Including mines under the Coal Mines Act in Cleveland, Lincolnshire and Northamptonshire, particulars of which are not included in the previous columns, 
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TABLE 45.—Quantity of Explosives used at Mines, Quarries and 
certain other Mineral Workings, and the Number of Shots Fired 
and Number of Mtss-fire Shots at Mines under the Coal Mines 
Act in Great Britain during the Year 1935. 





Ammonium 
Nitro- Nitrates Nitrate Gun- Low 
Used at Glycerines.| (Non-nitro- Chlorates. Mixtures. | powder. | Density. Total. 
glycerine). 


(a) Quantity (1b.) of Explosives used at Mines, Quarries and certain other 
Mineral Workings. 


Mines under the Coal 


Mines Act: 

Permitted .- {10,305,056 | 4,337,437 oo — — 3,247,293 | 17,889,786 
Other As .» | 3,107,673 608,442 —_ 24,630 | 3,536,532 — 7,277,277 
Fotal .- {13,412,729 | 4,945,879 — 24,630 | 3,536,532 | 3,247,293 | 25,167,063 

Mines under the Metal- 

liferous Mines Regula- 
tion Acts... ae | J, 714,601 29,835 — — 604,602 —- 2,349,038 

Quarries under’ the 
Quarries Act* .- | 1,841,437 | 2,064,667 — — 3,013,969 1,251 6,921,324 
Other Mineral Working 2 1,040 = — 270 — 1,312 
Total .- |16,968,769 | 7,041,421 — 24,630 | 7,155,373 | 3,248,544 | 34,438,737 





(b) Estimated Number of Shots Fired at Mines under the 
Coal Mines Act. 


By Electric Detonator: 


High Tension .. {11,871,191 | 5,664,784 = wf 2,716 | 6,003,997 | 23,542,688 
Low Tension.. .. | 9,851,061 | 3,587,342 a = 1,365 | 3,676,644 | 17,116,412 
Total =... [21,722,252 | 9,252,126 at Be 4,081 | 9,680,641 | 40,659,100 

By Fuse .. a. | 6,253,643 | 1,398,673 = 49,083 | 2,538,847 | 297,995 | 10,538,241 
By Squib wind as ae ues 3,175,910 as 3,175,910 
Total -- {27,975,895 |10,650,799 _ 49,083 | 5,718,888 | 9,978,686 | 54,373,251 





(c) Number and Proportion of Miss-fire Shots during 1925 and 1935 
at Mines under the Coal Mines Act. 





Wenn Shots fired by 
Electric Detonator. 
High Poe Fuse. Squib. Total. 
Tension. | Tension. 
(i) Number of Miss-fire Shots. 
19257 3°. Ne ws 21,627 8,192 3,710 33,529 
1935... Ae we G35 2 (92,652 2,590 2,153 13,747 
(ii) Miss-fire Ratio: ONE in 
1925s. a ee 1,542 1,641 1,508 1,562 
1935e0. . Ar sty: 3,706 6,454 4,069 1,475 3,955 








* In addition 233,098 Ib. of Liquid Oxygen were used as an explosive. 
Note.—Blasting Appliances.—In addition, 346,210 Ib, of Carbon Dioxide were used at Mines under the Coal 


Mines Act for blasting by means of permitted Cardox Cartridges, and also 2,795 lb. of Hydrox Powder, the 
number of shots fired being 247,408 and 3,338, respectively, (by Electricity—-Low Tension). 
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TABLE 46,—Number of Separate Fatal and Non-fatal Accidents at 
thereby during 


Place or Cause of Accident. 


Explosions of Firedamp or Coal-dust . . 


FALLS OF GROUND. 
At the working face .. 

On roads while repairing or enlarging. . 
On roads while otherwise working or 


passing are a os a 
In shafts 
Total .. aN 45 
SHAFT grad tea 
Overwinding 


Ropes or chains breaking 

Whilst descending or ascending by 
machinery 

Falling into shaft from surface. 

Falling from part way down . 

Things falling into shaft from surface 

Things falling from part way down . 

Other shaft accidents .. kis a 


Total .. 
UNDERGROUND HAULAGE 
ACCIDE. 


Ropes or chains breaking . 

Run over or crushed pe trams or tubsé 
Mechanical haulage , nie 
Horse haulage oe 
Hand haulage ; 

Runaway trams or tubs 
Total ave 
Other haulage accidents 


Total .. 


MISCELLANEOUS bate nr mee iene 
By explosives .. 

Suffocation by natural | gases . 

By underground fires .. 

Irruptions of water 

Electricity «s ata 

By machinery . 

Other accidents 


Total .. 
Total Underground .. ee 


ON hey eahin 

By machinery .. as ate 

Boiler explosions : 

On railways, sidings or tramways : 
While engaged in moving wagons . 
While engaged in Sahin or oan * 

ling wagons ' 
Run over while passing along or across 
railways or tramways . 
Crushed between wagons & structures 
In other ways EA ss ae 
Total .. tg Pe 
Electricity crs AP 
Other accidents 


Total on Surface 
Grand Total .. 
Total in 1934 





Number of Separate Accidents 
at Mines under the 


(i.) FATAL ACCIDENTS. 























Number of Persons Killed at 


Mines under the 





























* Including Shale and Fireclay Mines. 


+ The following classes of accidents, which are reported at the time of their occurrence to H.M. Divisional Inspectors 


personal injury; (b) Accidents caused by explosion of gas or dust, or any explosive, or by electricity, or by over- 
of more than three days and are included in the preceding column. 


} Not including accidents primarily due to ropes or chains breaking, 

















Mectallifer- Metallifer- 
Coal Mines | ous Mines All Coal Mines | ous Mines All 
AGE. Regulation Mines. Act, Regulation Mines. 
Acts. Acts. 
Usa d er 
£8 ae Iron gs oe Iron 
Coal | 822] Ore Coal | 8328) Ore 
&Sa2| and |Other ~\u= a+! and |Other 
Mines woe = Iron-| Mines 1935,| 1934. pines soe = Iron-|Mines 1985.) 1934. 
@ 28 §| stone e 2S &| stone 
3 °.££|Mines ‘3 o£ ¢|Mines 
ae ere© pe a yo y 
Aes as & 
6 1j—;-— 11 Lig re 37 | 296 
B25 4 2 9 | 340 | 331 4 4{ 9 | 348 | 339 
60 2;—{— 48 3) — | — 65 | 49 
54 3) — 2 59 ks 2 60 61 
439 9 2! 11 | 461 | 238 10 4/ 11 | 478 | 449 
ee ae — | — 2 — = ose 3 
— — — 1 — == — 1 1); — 
2; — |—|— 1 —  eneers 2) 1 
2) — — | — — — seh eae 2) — 
3} — — 1 4 ae — 1 4 4 
berwonan| Ui aes ah — Ont Seo ene aa 
7 — — 1 7 aha —_ 1 8 7 
16 | — — 3 15 — — 3 | 19-| 26 
4/ — — | — 6 = =) ee 4 6 
73) — — | — 57 —_ ramet laces 73 |) 67 
25 | — — | — 32 — = eet 25 | 32 
11 -—- ao 1 if — — 1 12 7 
55 | — — | — 42 — Leal to: 56 | 43 
164 | — — il 138 _ _- 1 | 166 | 139 
17; — — | — 13 _ Setar Lia} * i2 
185 | — — 1 157 — — 1 | 187 | 159 
| — — 1 11 — — 1 ibys Il 
4, — — | — 4 —_ ies 5 
— — —}— 3 — — | — |] = 6 
1 —_ — | — I — ne 2 u 
3} — — | — 8 — Gan | t= 3 8 
19} — — | — 17 — — | — 19}. 17 
31 — — 2 46 — —_ 2 33 46 
43 | = — 3 90 — — 3 | 80] 94 
fe) 10 2| 18 711 11 4| 18 | 796 | 1,014 
19 —_ —_ 1 18 — _ 1 20 18 
— — | — 1 — |— 4] — i, 
8; — — | — 13 — —{|— 8} 128 
2); — — |— 3 — —- {|= 2 3 
6} — — |} — 7 — —}— 6 th 
ioe atelirey eran ebm 6 eal ie as Do 3 6 
15 1} —}]— ) 1}; —{— 16 5 
34 I|/—j— 34 Z}—}-— 385 | 34 
1 — — | — 2 —|— 1 2 
32 — —_ 2 20 — — 2 34 20 
86 1| = 3 75 Dy 38} 90] 765 
805 11 2 | 21 — 12 4| 21 | 886 |) — 
763 7 4 12 786 th 4 12 1 — 11,089 


a 


ee ee 
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Mines in Great Britain, and Number of Persons Killed and Injured 
the Year 1935. 


(ii)) NON-FATAL ACCIDENTS DISABLING THE PERSONS INJURED FOR MORE THAN THREE DAYS. 







Number of Persons Injured at Mines under 







Number of Separate Accidents at Mines 

































































































































under the the Number of 
Persons seriously 
Metallifer- Metallifer- Injured? in 1935 
Coal Mines ous Mines _ All Coal Mines ous Mines All at Mines 
Act, Regulation Mines. Act. Regulation Mines, under the 
Acts. Acts, 
re en eC aa tol Wii Soh igiar klioui hte wcloc. be Oe 
agar’ echt 
Coal {835 &| Ore Coal | S38] Ure ferous 
Mines, [69 8| 204 [Other! 995, | 1934, | Mines. [70% 2] and [Other] i935 | 1934, | Coal | Mines 
* <3. 48| Iron-|Mines * 3.8 8| [ron-|Mines Min R 
= 29 S| stone 25'S &| stone ie es : egu- 
£9 £¢|Mines $9 8%|Mines ct. | lation 
52] —_ (a0 _ + 
Se 3 RES) = Ne I) Acts, 
nef nai A bal 
31 Pe oe 2 35 40 57 2/ — 3 62 93 67 5 
39,381 154 52 | 124 | 39,711 | 39,240 | 39,417 154 52 | 124 | 39,747 | 39,402 1,201 12 
4,358 3 | — 1 4,362 4,552 4,369 3) — 1 4,373 4,579 137 1 
3,186 a 1 10 8,204 3,459 3,200 7 ] 10 3,218 3,487 104 
6 — — Sas 6 5 6 a — — 6 5 — — 
46,9381 | 164) 53 | 185 | 47,283 | 47,256 | 46,992 | 164) 53 | 185 | 47,844 | 47,473 1,442 13 
5 — ij = 6 15 27 — 6); — 33 &4 34 6 
3]; — —|— 3 y | Fe ae — | — 3 J 1 _ 
16 — i 1 18 10 19 an 1 1 21 I I 5 — 
7) — ab: 11 9 7; — Ig 11 Pet ahi ae 
see | — | 12 42 43 40; — | —], 2 42) 45 Shee ast 
99 — — 9 108 110 100 — — 10 110 L111 22 == 
£70 3 | 15 188 188 196 | — 8 | 16 220 261 74 8. 
92 —_— — — 92 93 92 — sl || eee 92 95 17 — 
6,158 13 { 6,172 13 | 248 1 
5,367 37 5,368 37 141 — 
7134 12 | 724 | 33 | 19,280 |18,856 77134 12 iin 33 | 19,271 | 18,882 132 shih 
451 1 477 1 95 mute 
19,110 63 | 24} 83 | 19,230 | 18,856 | 19,151 63) 24) 383 | 19,271 | 18,882 616 I 
14,986 43 | 31 | 41 | 15,101 | 14,867 | 15,003 43} 31] 41] 15,118 | 14,904 130 1 
84,188 | 106 | 55 | 74 | 34,423 | 33,816 | 34,246 | 106/ 55 | 74) 34,481 | 33,887 763 2 
E72 + z 9 187 159 492 4 Z 13 211 172 17 
10 — po 10 5 105\..-> —}|— 10 5 a 
TiS ar — | — 7 3 11 — —|— il 3 ms 
1 as —— = 1 3 Z — — ao 2 3 ae 
32 — — = 32 32 34 — uses <a 34 36 ay 
2348 u 2 1 2,362 2,957 2,351 1 2 11 2,365 2,961 1 
38,593 159 77 | 359 | 39,188 | 38,438 § 38,597 159 77 | 359 | 89,192 | 38,452 8 
41,163 | 164; 81 | 879 | 41,787 | 417,597 | 41,197 | 164] 81 | 383 | 41,825 | 41,632 26 
122,483 | 436 192 | 605 128,716 | 122,897 122,688 | 486 | 197 | 611 | 123,982 | 123,340 52 
650 4 3 18 675 666 650 4 3 18 675 668 3 
9 - a = 9 4 9 — os —— 9 6 <4 
1,596 6 1,596 6 1 
293 1 1 aut 
14| 41 | 8,694] 3,196 14] 42] 8,695 | 3,197 
120 — _- < 
390 1 1 — 
1227 5 5 es 
3,626 13 14 4] 3,694 3,196 13 14 42 3,695 3,197 I 
17 ai — = 17 12 — ae oes 19 12 1 
6,286 18 18 | 202 6,524 6,639 18 18 | 202 6,531 6,651 9 
10,588 385} 35 | 261; 10,919 | 10,517 35 | 385 | 262 | 10,929 | J 0,534 14 
133,071 471 | 227 | 866 | 134,635 —_ 471 | 282 | 873 | 184,861 — 66 
131,982 418 | 219 | 795 — 133,414 | 132,440 i 419 | 219 | 796 — 133,874 47 


of Mines are included, viz., (a) Accidents causing fracture of head or limb, or dislocation of limb, or any other serious 
winding, and causing any personal injury whatever. The majority of these accidents involve a period of disablement 
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APPENDIX A.—STATISTICAL TABLES. 


TABLE 49.—Principal Colliery Disasters* from All Causes 


from 1901. 





No, of 
Year. Date. Name of Colliery. County. Nature of Disaster. | Persons 
Killed. 
1901 | May 24 | Universal Glamorgan .. Explosion .. ee 8t 
1902 | Sept. 3 | McLaren, No. 1 Pit Monmouth .. Explosion .. ue 16 
1905.) Jan.) 21) iba : Glamorgan .. Explosion .. ar il 
Mar. 10 | Cambrian Glamorgan .. Explosion .. 33 
July 11 | National Glamorgan .. .. | Explosion .: 119 
1906 | Oct. 10] Wingate Grange Durham” .. .. | Explosion . 25 
1907 4 Oct. Wan hogagac. ‘ Lancashire .. Shaft accident 10 
1908 | Feb. 20 | Washington ‘ Glebe ” Durham Explosion .. rea 14 
Mar. 4 | Hamstead < is Stafford Underground fire .. 25 
April 9 | Norton Hill , Somerset .. .. | Explosion .. ae 10 
ug. 18 | Maypole : Lancashire .. .. | Explosion .. 75 
1909 | Feb. 16 | West Stanley . “ Durham .. Explosion .. 168 
Oct. 29 | Darran. : Glamorgan .. Explosion .. 27¢ 
Dec. 10 Caprington, No. “41 ie VE ils he Irruption of water. . 10 
1910 | May 11 | Whitehaven, Wellington Pit. Cumberland Explosion .. 136 
Dec. 21 | Hulton No. 3 Bank Pit Lancashire .. Explosion .. 344 
1912 | July 9 | Cadeby Main .. Yorkshire .. Explosion .. 88t 
1913 | Feb. 7 | Rufford Nottingham Shaft accident is 14 
Aug. 3 | Cadder, No. 15 Pit Lanark a Underground fire .. 22 
Oct. 14] Senghenydd .. . Glamorgan .. Explosion .. He 439§ « 
1914 | May 30 | Wharncliffe Silkstone Yorkshire .. Explosion .. a 12 
1915 | Feb. 25 | New Hem Heath Stafford Underground fire .. 12 
June 30 |} Bentinck Nottingham Shaft accident a 10 
Sept. 21 | Exhall.. Warwick Smoke and fumes 14 
descending eH ci 
1916 | Aug. 13 | Woodhorn i Northumberland .. | Explosion .. ¢ 13 
1918 | Jan. 12 | Podmore Hall, Minnie Pit Stafford 7)... .. | Explosion .. 155 
July 9 | Stanrigg and Arbuckle Lanark i .. | Inrush of moss and 19 
water. 
1922 | July 13 | Plean .. Stirling ne -. | Explosion .. 12 
Sept. 5 | Whitehaven, Haig Pit Cumberland . | Explosion .. s 39 
1923 | April 26 | Caldean : Carmarthen .. | Runaway trams .. 10 
July 28 | Maltby Main .. Yorkshire .. .. | Explosion . A 27 
Sept. 25 | Redding, No. 23 Stirling .» | Inrush of water é 40 
1925 | Mar. 30 | Montagu Main Northumberland .. | Inrush of water 38 
1927 | Mar. 1 | Marine No.1 .. Monmouth . A Explosion... .. 52 
Mar. 1 | Bilsthorpe $e Nottingham | .. | Shaft accident Sys 14 
1928 | Feb. 12 | Whitehaven, Mats Pit” Cumberland Explosion .. ae 13 
1930 | Feb. 26] Lyme .. c , Lancashire .. Explosion .. ae 13 
Oct, 9’ 1 } Grovees: Stafford Explosion .. ae 14 
1931 | Jan. 29 | Whitehaven, Hele Pit Cumberland Explosion .. os 27 
Oct. 31 | Bowhill Fifeshire Explosion .. 5G 10 
Nov. 20 | Bentley 4 Yorkshire . Explosion .. 45 
1932 | Jan. 25 | Liwynypia, No. ‘y Glamorgan . Explosion . ea 11 
Oct. 10] Bickershaw, No, 3 Lancashire .. Shaft accident 5 19 
Nov. 12 | Garswood Hall No. o% Lancashire .. Explosion .. ok 27 
Nov. 16 | Cardowan Lanarkshire . | Explosion .. 4 Il 
1933 | Nov. 19 | Grassmoor No. 8 Pit . Derbyshire . . ..- | Explosion .. A 14. 
1934 | Sept. 22 | Gresford ‘ Denbighshire Explosion .. . 265]| 
1935 | Aug. 24 | South Kirkby Yorkshire .. Explosion .. : 10 
Sept. 12 | North Gawber, Lidgett Yorkshire Explosion .. : 19 


* Accidents involving the loss of 10 lives or more. 


+ Including five persons killed during rescue operations. 


~ There were two explosions on the same day. Asa result of the first 35 persons were killed, the second 


explosion causing the loss of 53 members of the rescue parties. 


§ In addition, one other man lost his life on the following day while working at a fall of stone. 
|| Including three persons killed during rescue operations and one person killed when the sealing blew off 


the downcast shaft three days later. 


a —- 


OO a a 
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TABLE 50.—Summary of Principal Colliery Disasters* and of all Accidents 
caused by Explosions of Fivedamp or Coal-dust for Decennial Periods 


from 1851. 


Note.—Particulars of these accidents from 1851 to 1900 will be found in Appendix IV of Part II of the Report of 
H.M. Chief Inspector of Mines for the year 1900, and for subsequent years in Table 49 opposite. 








1931-| From 
1851— | 1861—} 1871—| 1881— | 1891—| 1901—} 1911—| 1921—/| 1935 | 1851 
District. 1860. | 1870. | 1880. | 1890. | 1900. | 1910. | 1920. | 1930. (5 to 


years).| 1935, 


(i) Number of Separate Accidents. 


Northumberland .. ei ae a 2 9} — — — — 1 — — 5 
Durban os ae nA és a5 ps 1 2 5 1 5: — — — 14 
Yorkshire .. yn a 4 2 4 2 by — 2 1 3 20 
Lancashire and Cheshire . =i ae 10 11 9 5 — 2 — 1 1 39 
North Wales — 3 - ] nes — — — I 5 
Derbyshire, Nottingham and Leicester. . _ — 1 J — — — — 1 3 
Staffordshire, Salop, Worcester and 

Warwick.. a ay Z, 3 5 3 1 — 1 1 — 16 
South Wales and Monmouth we 2 fs 10 10 11 6 6 1 1 I 50 
Other English Districts :— 

Cumberland wit ds ep rir — — —_ 1 — 1 — 2 1 5 

Somersetshire . ae as > — 1 -- 1 1 1 — — — 4 
Scotland .. as ae a be 1 ~— 3 1 1 — — 1 2 9 


f Disasters? a 31} 38/ 35! 26! 10|- 18 5 2 | 10 170 











All Districts ; 
{ All Accidents .. 820 |} 565 | 424] 245) 189 | 182| 185 | 186 52 | 2,748 
(ii) Number of Deaths. 

Northumberland .. he eat Fe 98 42) — —- — — 13) — -- 1538 
Durham .. ae ee Ae HA 57 24 190 194 20 207 692 
Yorkshire .. wee ate 264 420 22h 42 202 ae 100 el, 74 | 1,350 
Lancashire and Cheshire . Ae ats 359 | 338 | 462] 355 | — 419 |} — 13 27 | 1,978 
North Wales _- 33 — 20 | — — — —- 265 318 
Derbyshire, Nottingham and Leicester. . — —_ 26 45} — —- — — 14 85 

Staffordshire, Salop, Worcester and 
Warwick. . by a 22, 122 163 112 10} — 155 14) — 598 
South Wales. and Monmouth et ie 410 454 700 411 478 287 439 52 11 | 8,242 

Other English Districts :— 
Cumberland as oF me ke _— — —_ 30 —_ 136 — 52 27. 245 
Somersetshire .. Ap cm i — 11 —~ 10 10 10 — — — 41 
Scotland .. ot ae | She He 61 — 252 73 13; — — 12 21 432 
wR Disasters* «+ {1,271 | 1,444 | 2,014 |1,292 | 733 |1,059 | 707 | 170 | 4389 | 9,129 
_ All Districts 


All Accidents .. | 2,441 | 2,267 | 2,686 | 1,661 | 1,024 |1,857 | 944 | 483 | 552 |18,365 





* Accidents involving the loss of 10 lives or more. 
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TABLE 51.—Number of Separate Fatal and WNon-fatal Accidents at 
Quarries in Great Britain under the Quarries Act, 1894, and 
Number of Persons Killed and Injured thereby during the Year 1935. 





Fatal Accidents. Non-fatal Accidents (disabling the 
person injured for more than 3 days). 


Pisco: Cause 1935. 1934. 1935. 1934. 
of 
Accident. Fea ae PERT TT on ee 
Spas Number | ¥ rested Number he Number] pean Number 
ed pee pen pee me er Perot pip 4 3 Blins 
cci- cci- cci- cct- 
aaa illed. Went Killed. ence: Injured.* aaa Injured.* 
INSIDE THE QUARRIES. 
(i.é., inside the actual pits, holes, or 
excavations.) 
Falls of Ground. 
From i beyond the person’s own 
working-place zy 14 14 8 8 
From the person’s own working- place 11 11 16 16 } 617 ao 572 575 
Total .. ay He ne 25 25 24 24 617 626 672 575 
By Blasting. 
While charging or tamping .. 2 2 2 2 10 12 12 16 
From stones projected by shots, when 
persons had not taken sufficient 
shelter ; a Ap — — 2 2 11 11 16 17 
From miss-fire shots “ Bs — — I él 4 5 4 10 
Other accidents Ae oy, ee 1 1 a if 10 10 2 10 
Total .. a5 oe re 3 3 6 6 35 38 |: 46 53 
During Descent or Ascent. 
Falling from paths, steps or ladders. . 1 1 — -= 41 41 38 38 
When descending or Beste by 
machinery .. a a 1 a — — 2 2 
Other accidents a — — — 13 13 24 24 
Total .. Oe ate ae 1 1 cL M 54 «4 64 64 
Miscellaneous. 
Ropes or chains Dison ae ae — _— —- — 3 3 5 5 
Machinery ae a Se 1 1 w | i 89 89 1) 79 
Boiler explosions Pe — — = —_ — — —— os 
On inclined and engine planes Ls I 1 2 2. 9 9 32 32 
On railways, sidings or tramways .. 2 2 4 4 590 591 623 624 
Falling from ledges ; ou 42 3 3 6 6 67 67 61 61 
. Electricity Pe Su nie oY — — — a 3 3 ae a 
Other accidents ae By et 8 8 7 7 2,512 2,512 2,441 2,441 
Total .. 5 oe me 15 15 20 20 3,273 3,274 3,241 3,242 
Total Inside Quarries . . ahs 44 44 51 51 3,979 3,992 3,923 3,934 





OUTSIDE THE manage sc 


Machinery ae 2 2 5 5 119 119 108 108 
Boiler explosions : as a — — — 1 1 af 1 
On inclined and engine planes te — — — — 8 8 ou 21 
On railways, sidings or Pag et: oe 2 2 3 3 261 261 257 257 
Electricity ee : oe aes as —_ — — — — 1 1 
Other accidents ts Be y 3 3 4 5! 1,164 1,165 1,017 1,017 

Total Outside Quarries . 7 7 12 13 1,553 1,554 1,405 1,405 

Grand Total .. we ~ 51 51 63 64 5,582 5,546 5,328 5,339 


* For particulars of the number of persons injured by serious accidents see Table 53, Section III. 
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TABLE 52.—Number of Deaths from Accidents and Death-rates per 
1,000 persons employed at Quarries under the Quarries Act, 1894, 
in Great Britain* from 1895, classified according to the Cause of 





Accident. 
. . Outside 
Inside the Quarries. the 
Decennial i i Quar- 
: B During | Miscel- ries. | Total. 
Nak bey Wali cape Falls ie. Descent laneous rer 
ast- ‘ 
of : or Acci- Cc Fromall 
Ground.| ‘8: |Ascent.| dents. |~*"°°*: | Causes. 
(a) Number of Deaths. 
1895-1904 44 1] 3 37 95 20 115 
Annual J 1905-1914 36 10 1 28 75 15 90 
Average ) 1915-1924 21 8 1 19 49 11 60 
1925-1934 25 6 1 19 51 12 63 
192)... We vd 22 3 1 10 36 11 47 
122 3 ie x 16 2 1 15 39 7 46 
1924, Ae As 31 11 2 21 65 14 79 
1924). a ay 29 6 1 28 64 12 76 
1923" :;). ie Bs 22 11 — 29 62 12 74 
19264. . ee ee 24 10 1 22 57 10 67 
19277: ae a 35 3 1 14 53 15 68 
1928... Hn act 29 4 1 24 58 8 66 
19294 2. se we 30 i 2 13 52 17 69 
1930°" +o. ag te 20 9 — 29 58 12 70 
1931-5 4. as fe 22 3 --- 15 40 10 50 
IS3Z irr: A fe 23 1 1 16 4] 10 51 
1950T= a. - Me 19 6 — 13 38 8 46 
1934 .. He se 24 6 1 20 51 13 64 
jh ae a wa 25 3 1 15 4s 7 51 
(b) Death-rate per 1,000 Persons Employed.} 
1895-1904 -73 “19 -04 61 1-57 *45 1-09 
Annual J} 1905-1914 -66 “19 ‘01 -53 1-39 -47 1-06 
Average ) 1915-1924 *55 -21 “02 -49 he 27 “48 -98 
1925-1934 -51 -13 -02 -40 1-06 -42 *82 
ty: dae De a *50 -07 -02 +23 -82 -42 °67 
1922°- ss z -38 7 -02 -36 -93 °27 -68 
hi eres me be -66 -24 04 *45 1-39 -51 1-06 
1924-3. ee sa -58 -12 -02 -56 1-28 4] -96 
te See es rie -4] 21 ~= *55 1-17 -4] -89 
19267. 5. we $s -46 “19 -02 -42 1-09 -34 -82 
tock. he ee a 67 -06 “02 27 1-02 -50 -83 
| ys eee ais ae 727 -08 -02 -47 1-14 -28 -83 
19294 2... <a Pas -58 “14 -04 “25 1-01 -58 *85 
19300 (2. a i -42 “a9 — -60 1-21 -42 “91 
TDGRe hs si oy -48 -06 — -33 -87 -37 -68 
1958) ye ae x -54 -02 -02 38 -96 -4] -76 
$933) 4.. ae Si °45 . “14 — -31 -90 *33 -70 
1934. .. - ye -54 -13 -02 -45 1-14 -52 -O2 
1935) =i. we ey *55 -06 -02 -33 -96 -28 -72 





* Including particulars for Ireland up t8 the year 1921. 

+ Employment in 1926 at certain quarries was indirectly affected by the dispute 
in the coal miningindustry. The general effect on the quarry industry, however, was 
only slight, and similarly in the case of the effect upon death-rates from accidents. 

¢t The death-rates for accidents inside the quarries are based upon the number 
of persons. so employed, and those for accidents outside the quarries upon the 
number of persons employed outside. 

Note.—For comparable particulars of the output of mineral, and the number 
of persons employed see Table 18. 
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TABLE 53.—Total Number of persons Killed and Injured by 


Note.—For the Number of separate Fatal and 


I.— Mines under the Coal Mines Act, 1911 (not including Stratified Ironstone 


Note.—For the estimated Number of Manshifts worked 





ENGLAND AND 
0 12. 





— 
to 
oo 
— 
nn 
N 
@ 
© 
_ 
oO 


Place or Cause of Accident. 


Westmorland. 


Cheshire. 
Staffordshire, South 


Northumberland. 
Cumberland and 
Lancashire and 
Yorkshire, South, 
Yorkshire, West. 
Nottinghamshire. 
Derbyshire, North. 
Derbyshire, South. 
Staffordshire, North. 
Cannock Chase. 

©} and Worcestershire. 


Durham. 


FALLS OF GROUND. 
At the working face 24 Al 1 25 Al 11 
On roads while: repairing or " enlarging 2 2 
On roads while otherwise working 
or passing... 4y Ape ie 2 6 il 2 5 3 
In shafts iy — — 


_ 
| 


rel 
| 


——$——— |§ | | | — | — | | | 


Total Xe - Ael) ees 57 2 37 56 16 


20 26 2 13 
SHAFT aS ana eas 
Overwinding.. ag — — — — oo 
Ropes or chains breaking . — 
Whilst descending or ascending by 


| | 
| | 
| | 


machinery — 
Falling into shaft from surface Ay = 
Falling from part way down Kr — 
Things falling into shaft from 

surface A a= = 
Things falling from ‘part way down — — 
Other shaft accidents ae Hid I Zz 


Total x a a 1 


UNDERGROUND HAULAGE 
ACCIDENTS. 

Ropes or chains breaking .. — 

Run over or crushed by trams 

or tubs* :— 

Mechanical haulage 3 
Horse haulage + 
Hand haulage ee — 
Runaway trams or tubs. . ap 2 
: a ; 9 


pede 
| | 
11 | 
11 | 
Lt 


||| 
~ | | 
l 1 | 
Nel 


Explosions of Firedamp or Coal Dust | — —_ —_ — 20 4 11 —_ — — — 











— 


t 


Nok NUR 


Total . 
Other haulage accidents 


Loal la» 
Leo! |x 
Lum t tf 
maul | | 
Peska | ocd 


Total oe + i's 9 25 — 10 30 9 


MISCELLANEOUS tines ata sr hn > 

By explosives 

Suffocation by natural gases 
By underground fires 
Irruptions of water 
Electricity 

By machinery 

Other accidents 


=) 
Ou 
- 
(oe) 
v=) 


—— ————|§ ——— | | | | 





_ oe) 
| | 
| 20 
| | 
NS) 2 
| 
| 20 
| | 
| | 





Peet dd | 
Ll T1t1- 
mel tld 
LELET TA 


———_ | ———_— | | | | | — | | | | 


Total x “ a 2 10 1 11 8 3 2 


ee es) ee ee) ey ee ee ee) eee eee ee | 


Total Underground -. | 40 95 3 60 | 114 41 31 36. 4 25 


ON parhoareire Ak 
By machinery . at — — —_ 
Boiler explosions .. — — — 
On railways, sidings or tramways : 
While engaged in moving waggons | — oe! — — 1 1 — —_ a a 
While engaged in coupling or | 
uncoupling waggons .. — 1 — — — — —_ 1 as —- 
Run over while passing along or 
across railways or tramways —- 1 — - i — rc — — = 
Crushed between waggons and 
structures ais ae —_— 1 — 1 — — — = —s 
In other ways .. we AS 1 4 = 2 _ 1 — — 2 
Total ts Bs oa 1 10 — é 5 iT 1 1 —_ 2 
— 2, — 4 2 3 2 — ne 


i] 
- 
ns 
v9. 





a 





Electricity 
Other accidents 


Total on Surface .. Ae a 12 — 6 11 5 4 4 1 2 


| etme | Aiea | (Sareea | tf ee eee | doen | beeen | | 


Grand Total vs 4 41 | 107 3 66 | 125 46 35 40 5 | 27 


ened teed teed teen eee) beer ee EE ee ee a a i ee, 


Corresponding figures for the Year 


ofe |r we tos ead 


* Not including accidents primarily due to ropes or chains breaking. 
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Accidents at Mines and Quarries in Great Britain in the Year 1935. 
Non-fatal Accidents see Tables 46 and 51. 


Mines in Cleveland, Lincolnshire, and Northamptonshire, see Section II.) 
in each district in 1935 see pp. 186 and 187. 














ST SE 2 PL Ll AOS SRE LT EE I ENR RAED ETE: 2S ELE BEE LIE TE Le ELE NE AT TG PR DELETE TEE ELE AE ALY GOEL E SEA VSL LE LED EPL ILO MES ES OAT ERR, AD BITS aie Be BOE A eet rae ei 
WALES. SCOTLAND. GREAT BRITAIN. 
i ee ee ey te | S| ee] 8 ae aM ayn an stig 
a9 ae 
<a E 0G = Sb Q 
Py -_ = leat ae oo 
, EE ce shea i 
$3 : : © A 31d : d : 
3 5 3 E s 3 g E 6 Se giv 8| A | 1988. 1934. 
ae ae ee era Be) = | 88 | 85 a2 8| g4 
PPR) ele] 1] Bl 2138) 2 | 98) a8 |aeee! ae 
4 = a ed aa) a Be le A Anat i < 
PERSONS KILLED. 
te eee et Pe te 2 Sie 36 296 
1 1 1 —_— — s 62 3 12 9 20 6 331 ' 327 
aa, eae pass uti pene reas 1 1A 1 cas — 5 3 62 48 
eee pes pene pe nest 1 1 18 — 2 J bs 3 2 55 60 
1 2 1 oe eae 1 ” | 92 i i et 23 | 11 448 bo ese 
ame pave! ae ze es aes ee aes pay pa edly pee ee eye! 3 
© ign es "aie Saas MS i MeN Mea ieee ewe iy a We ee 2 1 
_— els | = ay — ee — — — — — 2 ee 
RS ME | SSE eal Ge ae a ea aes aa ly Vite 3 4 
Rama na US| TR) ER ay 5 aa aN ate hig 2 Wwe 
Cy a 0 | a, ace inert Gea gas He 1 mer 7 7 
oe Sey Fh Vig tok aw fe 8 ey ee 16 ie 
gi Faia) a SUE) ean Reem ee ed anes) De 1 noi ele 4 6 
Saar a PL 1 | 20 i 2 3 3 3 "3 55 
OE SIN Seen eee ane Ge ad Gee eee ae 25 32 
pat 1 cS ss are a — 1 — = = 2 1 11 a 
Sa, 4 oo 8 | Gaeea | iN anatt etiam ia BRR os 1 4 2 56 3 
1 RY | Cae aa ee 1 | 40 1 2 4 10 6 165 137 
ae ee ete ete wend pall is 2 — ae — 2 1 17 13 
re le | oy faggot eoh 8 2 | 7 186 156 
ES eee et Ee ees os ae a eee ot tee iat Nie 16 ul 
ae But 28, wes wes = ts 3 — — — — 2 6 é 
endl S~ % ao = eae pene pes _ —_— —_—— —_— —_— sy ets 6 
Peewee ee OC ie Hees boa ek pk ri ee Q 1 
Se ee yD gy tS ROR A Mee ene os eas See bee a ee 3 g 
et Seah Pci 4 op ones | Sesame 6 aaa 1 1 i 2 i MBS lines 19 17 
a “0, VO: SE pe: ER eae 5 ee — 3 2 Set Hee 31 41 
ma 7h ita, (ae es aed aa 1 | 12 1 6 3 4 2 "7 89 
2 6 1 yt ee 1 9 | 149 6 | 22 | 22 48 | 20 "63 992 
viet, TOM) a 6 aa Ss a Pia ee 2 1 1 19 18 
— —* amin, oe — aw — — — — — _— sy Ras), I 
ee er ere ak de det, a Bia dee tt 8 13 
ie ee RT ed ey a bh =. A ee 2 3 
ro ee ea ans ented een es 6 7 
IT es 8 Ge Ss eR Ra 1} —}|— | — ae 3 6 
Se ee ee a ce, Be RAE, ate tiie a RS) Meee 15 5 
Dy Sie) Sat 9 eas ee eee fe og Meee Rees (ae me a 34 34 
ae, CE SSE RS gues EERE Eee eee ea eee he gee 1 2 
YRS ab © Weis: Soe ee 2 Poh Tew BLA Road Hp. ag 32 19 
2 Sy 2 aes ee ee aii t ge th 4 1 11 1 86 4 
a | 7 2 Peres. 1 | 12 | 161 6 | 26 | 23 59 | 21 $49 div 
6 | u gs ees 3 | — | 2 1263 | e777 | 29 | 20 59 | 11 
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TABLE O3t—> 





ENGLAND AND 





1 2 3 4 5, 6, 7. 8 9 10. 11. 12, 
4 ao 
i i |. | EE 
Place or Cause of Accident. A ag z 3 g = 3 8 A 3 Oe 
re} Lo} & . dp) Hn Be a > o n 
2 : 73s | es S $ A e f2 & 3 a 5 
Sig ieelad)2/4)e]a1a)2)a)ee 
£/ 2] ee| so] 21318) 94 69 eee. 
te) ° ° ° 
Zz) A fo. | a dom i ee Wo es eee 





B. NUMBER OF PERSONS 































Explosions of Firedamp or Coal Dust 5 2h ee _~ 12 2; — 
FALLS OF GROUND. 
At the working face is -. | 2,228] 4,467 334| 2,718] 4,644 2,874] 2,426 
On roads while repairing or enlarging 77 326 7 306 733 288 155 
On roads while otherwise working 
or passing. . 5h os Ate 137 503 17}. 238 399 178 130 
In shafts at Wa 646 ee 1} — — ] 1 ae ae 
Total Ac Sp .. | 2,443} 5,296) 358] 3,263] 5,777 3,340} 2,711 
SHAFT ACCIDENTS. 
Overwinding. . ols oe — 10) = — 9 — 1 
Ropes or chains breaking or Tie — — os — 
Whilst descending or r ascending by 
machinery — — ae 5 1 3 oti 
Falling down shaft . 5b me Baas pie ] | eee 
Things falling down shaft . 3 Ga 1 1 2 5 
Other shaft accidents 4 19) — 5 9 i= 5 
Total a vs ate 8 36] — il 21 11 12 
UNDERGROUND HAULAGE 
ACCIDENTS. 
Ropes or chains breaking . 2 ) 1 8 7 10 7 
Run over or crushed by trams 
or tubs :—t+ 
Mechanical haulage ahs ae 480} 1,157 93 593 918 351 304 
Horse haulage .. Ms ake 688} 2,398 19 33 197 120 196 
Hand haulage .. ste 269} 1,034 210 583] 1,008 369 492 
Runaway trams or tubs. . ae 19 44 4 40 77 43 19 
Total . Me .. | 1,456) 4,633 326| 1,249} 2,200 883| 1,011 
Other haulage accidents Bx ae 852] 2,258 208] 1,302} 2,270 677 743 
Total a Bg -- | 2,810] 6,900} 535) 2,559) 4,477 1,570) 1,761 
MISCELLANEOUS ta baa gat ede kg 
By explosives - 34 34 1 8 5 7 4 
Suffocation by natural gases -- 1) — 1 1 — — 
By underground fires Ka AS — 2; — — 3 — I 
Irruptions of water M ih —— — — — — oa — 
Electricity .. ae ae a 10 4; — 1 1 1 
By machinery 55 be A 159 299 23 206 509 es) 60 
Other accidents .. ae oo tl 2,103) 35796 373} 2,954] 4,681 3,007] 2,416 
Total Bi ar -. | 2,806) 4,186 397| 3,170} 5,199 3,184) 2,482 
Total Underground -- | 7,072) 16,370) 1,290) 9,003! 15,486 8,057) 6,966 
ON oh alata 
By machinery F i ae 30 87 3 53 101 43 31 
Boiler explosions .. — — — 1} — 2; — 
On railways, sidings or tramways : 
While engaged in moving waggons 79 206 22 141 124 89 92 
While engaged in coupling or 
uncoupling waggons .. 16 47 1 28 33 10 18 
Run over while passing along or 
across railways or tramways 9 27, — 9 16 6 5 
Crushed between Maa yen and 
structures rs 9 as 39 72, — 4] 23 20 27 
In other ways .. AS Ae 109 128 7 129 111 45 78 
Total Ms we Ke 252 480 30 348 307 170 220 
Electricity .. his at ie 1 6} — 4 2 — — 
Other accidents Me a i 484 883 65 514 769 402 374 
Total on Surface .. Be 767| 1,456 98 920) 1,179 617 625 
Grand Total ve -- | 7,839] 17,826) 1,388] 9,928| 16,665 8,674) 7,591 
a tld jigures iy ie Year 
1934 . -- | 7,676) 17,506| 1,450) 9,856) 17,167 8,696| 7,728 





CSO 5 I Te 
Estimated Number of Manshifts 
worked in 1935 (thousands) .. | 12,425} 28,241] 1,805] 15,563] 22,169 10,001] 10,074] 9,296 


* See Note } to Table 46, 
t Not including accidents primarily due to ropes or chains breaking. 
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continued. 
GREAT BRITAIN. 
WALES. SCOTLAND. 1935. 1934. 
13. 14, 15. 16. Lye 18. 19. 20 21. 22. 23. 24, 25. 
x 3 . r= + N oe 
Mas] oY lee % um- um- 
; are = | 4 ber of | ber of 
ge qe | 89 |228 a Total 4 
‘ é d , ad es | so |e. | g . | Number of ev oe 
£ £ 3 5 ga} ¢g | 4H] 35 FSS] Aa | Persons | coi | dis- 
> a eee PR Ms ie a2| 2 | Bo | SS |gEs8] —f [disabled for] oo | abled 
4 we * Set 2 ° 3S qd n® at Crs « more than ously aole. 
2 i) a ° ‘5 ® Sg = ao aa |Sahe ead 3 d In- for 
rf at B 8 5 ai a8 4 OB ‘S Q |4o 2] ag ays. | jured. | more 
s 5 5 R | 3 q B | ea| & | Sh | Se legee| BS * | than 
= = n a a) a 2} 29) A i ha ree fo 3 days. 
INJURED WHO WERE DISABLED FOR MORE THAN 3 DAYS. 
ow 2 — — = oT = 2; 5 16 1 57 65 92 
292 723 53 134 607} 9,250 457| 1,150 577| 1,806 493) 939,417 1,195} 39,102 
68 141 5 5 44] 1,300 oi 76 72 135 35 4,369 137| 4,574 
26 62 5 7 44 833 a 26 * 58 122 39 3,200 104} 3,473 
ee ee ae ee ern Ay REY 2) Diese vere de 5 
386; 926 63} 146)  695)11,383; 575) 1,252) 709) 2,063; 567) 46,992 1,486| 47,154 
— i = 6 (0 REN gS BEES | OE, er eee ae 6 — | — 27 34 $4 
1 Seay, ae |S fg eons ae ae ae 3 1 
ee A ee feo) ea tee ee ry ae oth ieee 4 19 5 10 
at ge See ee by 7 ee eee 1 ie ” 3 6 
1 1 — — — 2) 1 1 || 2 40 9 40 
as 7 — ca — 8 1 10 2 12) — 100 21 103 
3 8 aon — ee 25 2 13 11 14 2 196 73 244 
= 3 — — 8 5 1 12 1 10 2 92 17 95 
34 143 2 3 149 599 112 156 93 241 67 6,172 247 5,465 
43 16 2 ORG | mine Sass ths 9 1 g| 48 5| 5,868 138} 5,882 
59 178 4 46 52 889 86 147 138 542 161 7,184 131 7,041 
3 12 —_ — 14 35 7 5 9 46 37 477 95 404 
139 349 11 51 215| 2,642 214 309 242 877 270\ 19,151 611| 18,792 
97 291 19 46 260} 2,228 154 397 230 867 293| 15,0038 129) 14,776 
238; 643 30 97| 483) 4,875} 369] 718} 473) 1,754, 565) 34,246 757| 33,661 
1 5 — a 1 14 1 11 10 33 5 192 213 163 
7 1 — a _ 1) — — 1 1 1 10 cori i) 
—}|— | eee eee ieee Os ae ene or i 5 3 
= 1 Seo i ee ee eg eae 34 48} 36 
27 40 ly — 7 304 38 80 36 113 40 2,351 90} 2,933 
371} 1,124 35 150 504| 7,658 429| 1,378 676} 2,113 652] 38,597 259} 37,907 
399; 1,171 36} 150) 512) 7,981; 469) 1,474) 727) 2,268) 698) 41,197 615| 41,050 
1,022) 2,750 129} 393] 1,690| 24,267) 1,415] 3,459) 1,925) 6,115) 1,833) 122,688 2,946) 122,201 
7 19 — 3 4 89 D7 21 14 36 7 650 ei sek 
— acer = es meek 4 23 ead aie ——, in 
18 32 6 8 20 253 25 86 35 149 31 1,596 46| 1,413 
Z 6 _ 2 2 32 +f 8 10 27 9 293 4 235 
a 2 —_ 1} — 13 2 1 1 7 6 120 5 LAL 
3 v — — 4 40 8 16 9 33 x 390 16 352 
14 30 1 2 ay 252 18 45 19 66 21 1,227 34] 1,026 
37 aD 7 13 37 590 a7 156 74 282 74 eet ee oe 
— | — ae T) ee EOL S| tome 2 1 1 
80 181 3 25 42) 1,022 87 197 92 311 75 6,293 106} 6,436 
124) 277 10 41 83} 1,707; 161) 374) 180; 633} 157; 10,597 285| 10,239 
1,146| 3,027 189} 484) 1,773) 25,974) 1,576] 3,833] 2,105) 6,746) 1,990) 133,285 3,231; — 
1,105| 3,100 118 440| 1,770| 25,963) 1,972) 3,551) 2,058| 6,524| 1,569 — 3,199| 132,440 
2,071) 4,334 263 888) 1,991) 35,098] 2,564] 6,584] 3,799] 12,608) 3,417 198,758 200,336 
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TABLE 53— 


IT.—Metalliferous Mines (including the Stratified Ironstone 
Note.—Llor the Number of Separate Fatal 





Other Mines under the Metalliferous 





















































Iron Ore and Ironstone Mines. Mines Regulation Acts. 
Under the 
Under the Metalliferous All Tron All 
Coal Mines Mines Ore and Non-ferrous 
Act. Regulation Ironstone Metalliferous 
Act Mines. At At Mines. 
Place or Cause of cts. Tin L. 
: we ead At 
Accident. Mi At 
ines | and Slate 
Lincoln- | Cum- in Zinc Mi other 
: shire |berland ts Corn- | Mines. Mines. 
Cleve-| and and lse- wall 
land. | North- | North | where. 1935. | 1934. 1935. | 1934. 
ampton-| Lanca- 
shire. | shire. 
A. NUMBER OF PERSONS KILLED. 
Explosions of Firedamp ae 1 — He Ee, ah ees oe ae ws per’ — 
FALLS OF GROUND. 
At the working face . - 1 2 2 8 7 1 1 a 9 5 
On roads while repairing or 
enlarging 2 1 — — 3 4 oe Ba x Abo) oh 
On roads while otherwise 
working or a 3 a — = 8 1 = es 2 Wi pee 
In shafts A : — oe — — — ae a. a a3 2h, =o 
Total .. ate 8 2 2 2 14 9 1 1 9 11 5 
SHAFT ACCIDENTS. 
Overwinding . — — — oe — a ae pa) eae ces ee 
Ropes or chains breaking : a — ~ — — — = = att hans 
Whilst descending or ascending 
by machinery — — — os — reas bods ae ee a aos 
Falling into shaft from surface — — — a2 Les ae pa ok as els SL 
Falling from part way down.. — — = ae = = ug sas iat) 1 Le 
Things falling into shaft from 
surface — — ae st Aas is: pat = ex 2 Bel 
SLA a falling from part way 
dow ae re eciuat Ss ies i we a =<) — —_— 
Other shaft accidents — — — — — — — a — DD eae 
Total — — —- — — — ome —= — 3| — 
UNDERGROUND HAULAGE 
ACCIDENTS. 
Ropes or chains breaking — — be Sass za8 ee Mes ae RE: — — 
Run over or crushed by trams 
or tubs : - = — — — — —— — 1 ay 
Other haulage accidents — 2S aS ae if poe, Mf & as Bas ots 
Total .. = = a 5 ae. 1 as ae = 1 2 
MISCELLANEOUS UNDER- 
GROUND. 
By explosives. . ne a Ae pri ae rable | jae, foIn if 3) 
Suffocation by natural gases — — ee ae is = pie = = oo 
By underground fires ; — — pee fe ye pa peas a 15 — = 
Irruptions of water .. — a= a = — ee a Soly = ches — 
By electricity = ou ee ete ms eats ei ee a ate ae 
By machinery ss — me pul Boe Wee ax all = cas ae 
Other accidents — oe = ee ok b a = 4 
Total .. — — — — — Pi 1 I) == 3 4 
Total Underground 9 2 2 2 15 ae 2 9 18 id 
ON SURFACE. re 
By machinery ad eae 3 ed ine oe 2 pF ee 1, = 
Boiler explosions nas eM bos aes peat a ay, 22 ed me 
On railways, sidings or tram- 
ways of ie fe 1 — pe mos : a, Wee ay atte =a — — 
Electricity .. aad pie ioe 7s we ws wis res = i pad 
Other accidents — as eo) nae ik Ms. ee Real fader ee. D) 1 
Total on Surface... 1 ois mee yy 1 40 Wie; A” a geet 3 1 
Grand Total .. 10 2 2 2 16: lw 2 3 9 21; — 
Corresponding f i deheg bE the ek) en e vriieregs ares eve sinese RE bosr ee 
Year 1934 . 5 2 4 — —- ait 1 5 4 2 — 12 
Estimated number of man- ne a RN MEIN RSS HN Pe 
shifts worked in 1935 
(thousands) she ah, 680 1A. 559 79 11,480 | 1,385 490 381 812 | 1,017 | 2,700 | 2,616 


* See note t to Table 46. 
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continued. 
Mines tn Cleveland, Lincolnshire and Northamptonshire). 
and Non-fatal Accidents see Table A6. 





Other Mines under the Metalliferous Mines 










































































































































































Iron Ore and Ironstone Mines. Regulation Acts. 
Under the 
Under the Metalliferous | All Iron Ore and All Non-ferrous 
Coal Mines Mines Ironstone Mines. | Total Metalliferrous | 7y4q] 
Neb. d Regulation 1935. Number Mines. Number 
. _ Acts. of Bay At As 1935. af 
woe  CTSONS : Lead At fe ee Oe SOS 
Total ; Mines all Total . 
A disabled . and Slate disabled 
re ne sears ar wa N pe aa for more ’ nen _| Zine | Mines. eae ee N ve a for more 
Cleve-} and and | Else- | Persons | Persons Pape wall, | Mines Persons | Persons rk , 
land. | North- | North | where. | disabled | seri- oy Gad disabled | __ seri- : 193 4 
ampton-| Lanca- formore| ously |” : formore| ously | ‘” : 
shire. | shire. than |Injured* than | Injured* 
3 days. 3 days. 
B. NUMBER OF PERSONS INJURED WHO WERE DISABLED FOR MORE THAN 3 DAYS. 
2 — — — Ye 2 1 — a — 1 3 5 —_ 
142 12 49 3 206 10 185 5a | 28 30 45 124 8 LS 
2 eae i 3 1 2 ge ae aes ps pes 2 
Fi — — 1 8 — i 3 5 — oe 10 =— Dist 
151 18 49 4 217 11 188 25 33 30 47 135 8 13t 
an pe es 6 fee Bis is ia a es ith au 
— — ah 2 to Mae a a 11. — 
} Se a ES ie ce ae ee 1 1. [haces ie 3 
\ BS) ee 5 a i Caos ee 1 aie — 2 
was ae Ea o: igs 1 2 2 1 2 5 10 — 6 
a a 8 o 8 ? 6 3 3 2, 8 16 _- 11 
Eris | 
a a a ms ee! sa aha jy es ja 4 bd at dd 1 
55 8 20 | 4 87 6 65 3 6 6 18 33 — 25 
40 * 28 3 74 1 60 10 9 4 18 41 1 68 
95 11 48 iy 161 7 126 13 15 10 36 74 1 94 
4 = ] it 6 6 3 a 6 4 3 18 15 6 
ich $ Be ‘ican Phen Wh) Dox BPE RECON GS MBO, 4 en ty diag la aesahae be OS 25 
141 18 Tk 6 236 7 250 84 63 98 114 359 5 295 
146 18 74 7 245 13 256 84 71 106 122 883 21 326 
394 42 179 18 633 40 yee 125 124 148 214 611 85 562 
{ 
4 — 3 — vi BY Z a 1 9 6 | 18 2 17 
10 3 Ty 3 27 —_ ; 21 a 11 17 13 42 : 3 : 
aA: bic. ac Pe Sale 36 1 38| 20} 292] 108} 52]. 202 9 177 
82 3 80 5 70 4 61 23 34 134 71 262 13 234 
426 45 209 23 703 44 — 148 158 282 285 873 48 — 
381 38 201 18 — 28 638 124 157 284 231 — 36 796 








* See opposite. 
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TABLE 53— 
III.—Quavries more 


Note.—For the Number of Separate Fatal : 


Quarries at which the Principal Mineral got was Great Britain. 


Lime- 
Place or Cause of Accident. : em ais : Clay one 
ron- | (other | Sand- gneous} an x 
stone. | than | stone. | *!4te: | Rocks. | Brick oe 1985. | 1934. 
alk, Earth. sh 
&c.). 


A. NUMBER OF PERSONS KILLED. 


INSIDE THE QUARRIES. 
(t.e., inside the actual pits, holes, or 
excavations.) 


Falls of Ground. 
From beyond the person’s own 






























































working- place. — 4 1 —- 3 4 2 14 8 
From the person’s own working -place — — 1 z — 3 5 11 16 
Total ee ee ee a 4 2 2 3 2 4 25 2 24 
By Blasting. 
While charging or tamping . — 1 = — 1 — — 2 2 
From stones projected by shots, when 
persons had not ai sufficient 
shelter ste oe oe — — — — — -~ — — 2 
From miss-fire shots. . De at — — ~- — — 1 
Other accidents a aie a — 1 — — — = — 1 1 
Total ve enh Hee ae oS ry ree a ie t) i ee 3 6 
During Descent or Ascent. 
Falling from paths, steps or ladders | — -— — = — 1 —_ 1; — 
When descending or ascending i 
machinery . 4p : — — — a — — — 1 
Other accidents — — oo — — = — —_— — 
Total == = — == — ne — al; 1 
Miscellaneous. 
Ropes or chains breaking ae oes — pas ate 
Machinery .. ee — a — — _ a 1 1 1 
Boiler explosions — — — — — — — o— _- 
On inclined and engine planes ; — —_ — oa ne 1 _ 1 2 
On railways, sidings or tramways .. —_ 1 — oad —_ 1 2 4 
Falling from ledges ‘aie $ oa — — — 2 il —_ 3 6 
Electricity -= — = — —_ — a = ie 
Other accidents —_ 4}; — -- 4 — — 8 7 
Total SH ae oe — 5}; — a= 6 2 2 15 20 
Total Inside Quarries .. — 11 2 2 10 10 9 44 51 
OUTSIDE THE biget teers 
Machinery .. Ag ~- — — 1 — it 2 6 
Boiler explosions .. AG —— — — — = — xa 2k gad 
On inclined and engine planes oe — — a — — —— 
On railways, sidings or ee a - a= 1{/ — —- 1 — 2 3 
Electricity c oe * — — oe ae aa = 
Other accidents ae és af — —- 1 — — 1 i 5 
Total Outside Quarries .. | — — 219 = 1 2 2 7 13 
Grand Total of as —- 11 4 Se | Me 12 11 51}; — 
Corresponding figures for the Year : 
1934 ere oe fi oe 12 10 4 13 10 13 — 64 





-———— | ——— | ce |_u—_ | —_—_—. 


Average Number of Persons em- | 2,369 |15,449| 8,226 | 6,632 | 14,420 | 12,385 | 11,304 |'70,785 | 69,368 
ployed in 1935... 5 oF 
SS Sh SSS 


* See Note + to Table 46. 
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continued. 


than 20 feet deep. 
and Non-fatal Accidents see Table 51. 


Quarries at which the Principal Mineral got was 


Lime- 
stone Clay 
Tron- (other Sand- Slat Igneous and 
stone. than stone. ee Rocks. Brick 
Chalk, Earth. 
&c.) 


Other 


Great Britain, 1935. 


Total 
Number 


Number 
of Persons jof Persons 
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Total 
Number 
of 
Persons 
disabled 


Minerals. | disabled for| seriously | J” "97° 


more than 
3 days. 


injured. 
* 


han 3 days 
in 1934, 


B. NUMBER OF PERSONS INJURED WHO WERE DISABLED FOR MORE THAN 3 DAYS. 
























































79 es |f 2 |} sz 
79 626 78 575 
= 12 12 16 
= 11 13 17 
> 5 6 10 
pk 10 i 10 
ua 38 42 53 
8 41 1 38 
2 oa) LL 2 
= 18 1 24 
8 54 2 64 
= 3 xe 5 
24 89 7 79 
4 a gg 1 32 
95 591 23 624 
13 67 12 61 
162 2,512 71 2,441 
298 3,274 117 3,242 
385 3,992 239 3,934 
28 119 14 108 
oe 1 1 
1 8 1 21 
27 261 15 257 
107 1,165 “42 1,017 
163 1,554 72 1,405 
548 5,546 311 sa 
427 ee 327 5,339 


\ 8 173 61 34 116 155 
| oe oF noe ES eee 
8 173 61 34 116 155 
1 3 3 2 2 1 
= 3 2 — 4 2 
bie 2 ive Sa 3 nits 
ee! 4 1 2 1 
1 12 6 4 11 4 
1 16 3 1 3 9 
pe at Vig ra iy ved 
1 21 5 4 3 12 
Dh, 1 od a 1 1 
8 il 5 ft 15 15 
in shah he a 2 eg 
25 146 25 36 116 148 
2 23 8 4 8 9 
84 761 213 399 666 227 
119 943 251 450 808 405 
129 1,149 323 492 938 576 
3 19 21 14 27 7 
= — 1 —_— — fines 
Re Ly Ag 2 1 4 
9 70 23 44 45 43 
25 237 “143 332 211 110 
37 326 188 392 284 164 
166 1,475 511 884 | 1,222 740 
196 1,436 527 s6y | 1,308 578 





* See opposite. 
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TABLE 54.—Total Number of Persons Injured by Accidents at Mines 


to the Period of Disablement and the 





Period of Disablement. 


Number of Persons Injured who were 
disabled for :-— 

More than 3 days and under 8 days 
8 days and under 2 weeks as 
2 weeks and under 6 weeks 
6 weeks and under 13 weeks 
13 weeks and under 26 weeks 
26 weeks or longer. . 
Number of Persons who had not 
recovered from injury at end of year 


Totaly . 


Number of Persons Injured who were 
disabled for :— 
More than 3 days and under 8 eae 
8 days and under 2 weeks 
2 weeks and under 6 weeks 
6 weeks and under 13 weeks 
13 weeks and under 26 weeks 
26 weeks or longer.. 
Number of Persons who had not 
recovered from injury at end of year 


Totalf .. 


Number of Persons Injured who were 
disabled for :— 
More than 3 days and under 8 days 
8 days and under 2 weeks 
2 weeks and under 6 weeks 
6 weeks and under 13 weeks 
13 weeks and under 26 weeks 
26 weeks or longer. . 
Number of Persons who had not 
recovered from injury at end of year 


Total} .. 


Number of Persons Injured who were 
disabled for :— 
More than 3 days and under 8 say 
8 days and under 2 weeks 
2 weeks and under 6 weeks 
6 weeks and under 13 weeks 
13 weeks and under 26 weeks 
26 weeks or longer.. 
Number of Persons who had not 
recovered from injury at end of year 


Total .. 


Major Injuries. 











Fractures. Dislocations. 
Upper ee Hernia.| Total. 

Thigh.} Leg. | Arm. | Rib. | Head.| Ex- Ex- 

tremity.|tremity. 
(i) MINES UNDER THE COAL MINES 
| 

1 = = 1 — os 1 3 6 
1 --- — _— 1 — 2 3 7 
2 10 8 25 2 7 2 13 69 
1 36 39 23 eZ, 3 a 37 143 
5 94 22 5 3 2 1 41 173 
3 47 6 1 — — —- 7 64) 
54 282 60 19 11 7 5 58 496 
67 470 135 75 19 19 14 162 961 
(ii) MINES UNDER THE COAL MINES 
— — — — — — — 1 1 
ves 1 1 I _- 2 3 we Wo evecare 
8 3 37 30 A 6 — 20 108 
1 31 73 28 4 5 3 36 181 
7 68 26 6 5 2 4 44 162 
8 24 i, 1 1 — —_ 1 37 
34 224 66 25 12 11 2 46 420 
538 | 352 210 91 26 26 12 152 922 
(iii) MINES UNDER THE COAL MINES 
—— — -- — —- — —- 1 J 
aed =e 1 pas ae a sees 4 5 
1 1 7 8}; — 6 — a 30 
— 15 27 8}; — 4 J 13 68 
— 15 6 — “= — 1 21} 43 
=e 3 et Res a = — 1 7 
5 27 23 2 — 1 — 11 69 
6 61 67 18} — 11 2 59 224 
(iv) STRATIFIED IRONSTONE MINES OF 
A Pp ee we ane ey 
_ _ 1 —- - = 1 —_ 1 3 
— a; 2 —- oa a= — 3 6 
— — I — —- — => — 1 
— 6 iI = — J _: 9 
ae 7 5 1) = 2 —_ 5 20 





* Excluding Stratified Ironstone mines of Cleveland, 
+ Including cases in which the period of disablement 


Ss 


- ee 
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and Quarries in Great Britain in the Year 1935, classified according 
Nature of the Injury received. 


ACCIDENTS. 





Minor Injuries. 


Grand Total. 











’ Other 
In- 
To To To To To To Ave) To Total juries, 
Head. | Eyes. | Hand. | Foot. | Arm, Leg. Rib, Back, : 
1935. 1934. 
ACT.*—Workers at the Coal Face (75,544,000 Man-shifts worked in 1935). 

861 961 | 2,856 | 1,283 899 1,507 127 803 9,297 553 9,856 | 10,280 
1,475 | 1,241 | 4,535 | 1,610 | 1,462 | 2,186 188 | 1,314 | 14,011 782 | 14,800 | 15,003 
1,913 | 1,519 | 10,772 | 3,493 | 2,624 | 5,371 682 | 2,867 | 29,241]. 1,862 | 31,172 | 32,271 

361 291 |. 2,159 |) 1,060 491 1,497 180 608 6,647 470 7,260 7,680 

88 75 340 210 109 491 24 131 1,468 142 1,783 1,786 

22 18 52 30 22 88 6 34 272 38 874 361 
336 323 | 1,439 625 _ 387 1,238 104 609 5,061 447 6,004 5,805 

5,058 | 4,428 | 22,158 | 8,314 | 5,995 | 12,382 1,311 6,370 | 66,016 4,295 | 71,272 | 73,213 
ACT.*—Other Workers Below Ground (74,096,000 Man-shifts worked in 1935). 

597 351 1,905 (801 546 1,082 78 ool 5,911 427 6,339 6,210 

995 458 | 3,458 | 1,103 976 1,625 134 795 w 9,544 705 | 10,260 9,917 
1,511 567 | 9,361 | 2,356 | 1,890 3,980 442 1,973 | 22,080 1,417 {| 28,605 | 22,826 

236 110 | 2,057 579 524 1,187 125 381 5,199 400 5,780 5,260 

63 33 286 105 87 342 11 82 1,009 111 1,282 1,148 

18 6 35 15 12 45 5 24 160 20 217 192 
259 104 | 1,174 352 302 857 64 401. 3,513 333 4,266 3,778 

8,681 | 1,630 {18,279 | 5,311 | 4,339 9,120 859 4,207 | 47,426 3,414 | 51,762 | 49,352 
ACT.*—Surface Workers (49,118,000 Man-shifts worked in 1935). 

94 Lik 393 191 119 193 21 108 1,230 | 91 1,322 1,188 
142 126 667 288 183 297 23 134 1,860 108 1,973 1,913 
207 140 | 1,892 567 391 670 2o 277 4,243 207 4,550 4,595 

52 30 437 164 104 191 35 51 1,064 84 1,216 1,144 

15 8 80 30 18 57 J 12 22) 26 290 242 

1 3 5 3 1 12 2 2 | 29 i) 45 47 

39 22 261 100 rise 149 20 45 713 65 847 743 

551 440 | 3,737 | 1,343 893 1,571 201 631 9,367 660 | 10,251 9,875 








CLEVELAND, LINCOLNSHIRE AND NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 


or al 


(792,000 Man-shifts worked in 1935.) 
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5 2 
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7 2 
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4 44 

a 74 

33 189 
_ 48 
2 14 

4 39 

52 408 





Lincolnshire and Northamptonshire. See Section (iv). 


was not known. 
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Period of Disablement. 


Number of Persons Injured who were 
disabled for :— 
More than 3 days and under 8 pea 
8 days and under 2 weeks 
2 weeks and under 6 weeks 
6 weeks.and under 13 weeks 
13 weeks and under 26 weeks 
26 weeks or longer.. 
Number of Persons who had not 
recovered from injury at end of year 


Total .. o. oe es 


Number of Persons Injured who were 
disabled for :— 

More than 3 days and under 8 te 
8 days and under 2 weeks 2 
2 weeks and under 6 weeks 
6 weeks and under 13 weeks 
13 weeks and under 26 weeks 
26 weeks or longer. . 

Number of Persons ‘who had not 
recovered from injury at end of year 


Totaly .. 


Number of Persons Injured who were 
disabled for :— 

More than 3 days and under 8 ie 
8 days and under 2 weeks r 
2 weeks and under 6 weeks 
6 weeks and under 13 weeks 
13 weeks and under 26 weeks 
26 weeks or longer. . 

Number of Persons who had not 
recovered from injury at end of year 


Total 


Number of Persons Injured who were 
disabled for :— 

More than 3 days and under 8 gh 
8 days and under 2 weeks 
2 weeks and under 6 weeks . 
6 weeks and under 13 weeks AR 
13 weeks and under 26 weeks 
26 weeks or longer. . 

Number of Persons who had not 
recovered from injury at end of year 


Total ; .. 
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Major Injuries. 


Rib. | Head. 


TABLE 54— 
Dislocations. 
Upper | Lower Hernia.| Total. 
Ex- Ex- 


tremity.|tremity. 


(v) IRON MINES UNDER THE 


| q“§| [meer \— | qwrt lum — | |X | 


ete) 0 aes 
ef. = ES ok 4 
eS ee 1 6 


mn rg 2 2 
ae 1 a 1 2 
ae 1 as 1 9 
-— — — — 3 
rvs mes — 1 1 
nee ye 1 1 11 
_ 2 1 6 28 


aie 


3 
2a. — — 1 3 
as — if 7 


Fractures. 
Thigh.| Leg. | Arm. 
278 1 oe 
2 Xa ee 
2 3 — 
BLE Bae 
sa 3 Rod 
1 5 2 
1 10 4, 
be 7) ae 
— 2 1 
—_ 1 1 
— 4 2 
ere el a es | 
ao 19 19 
“= 18 6 
ps 8 2 
Z 49 10 
4 98 48 


ae 1 Lit ee 2 
Be 1 2 4 

1 5 2 3 51 

4 2 4 10 74 
= wes ze 7 31 
wage sks oi 1 13 
2 4 2 il 87 
262 


} Including cases in which the period 
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continued. 
Minor Injuries. 
| 0 ther Grand Total. 
/ ne 
To To To To To To To To Total. | juries. 
Head. | Eyes. | Hand. | Foot. | Arm. Leg. Rib. Back. 
1935. 193 4. 
METALLIFEROUS MINES REGULATION ACTS. (638,000 Man-shifts worked in 1935.) 
3 4 6 2 — a — 2 pas 2, 24 18 
5 1 14 10°], — 9 2 2 43 — 43 43 
3 3 38 1S 5 17 4 18 103 4 107 99 
2 1 7 3 6 5 3 29 3 33 2 
— 1 —_ ] — 1 a= — 3 | 4 3 
a a” dee see = ces WH Mey pa pa 1 3 
i — 8 1 Z 1 ae 1 13 3 20 21 
13 10 73 32 9 39 11 26 213 13 232 219 
METALLIFEROUS MINES REGULATION ACTS. (2,700,000 Man-shifts worked in 1935.) 
7 10 36 12 16 16 — 7 104 3 107 99 
19 13 79 ZI 26 22 Z 9 191 5 198 183 
31 10 177 42 31 47 Fi 18 363 22 387 340 
3 4 25 12 74 13 1 3 68 8 85 98 
3 4 % 2 3 10 1 1 31 1 35 26 
a hd tae ae on mn anh ce ad ae 2 2 
74 Zz 10 3 Z 11 1 6 42, 4 57 48 
70 44 334 92 85 120 12 45 802 43 873 796 
MORE THAN 20 FEET DEEP. (2,369 persons employed in 1935.) 
1 1 5 5 1 1 1 — 15 1 16 19 
—_ 4 9 9 5 1 = 3 31 3 34 49 
6 3 29 9 5 16 1 5 78 4 82 98 
_— 1 6 1 1 5 — 1 15 1 17 1b 
BS a 4 ees 1 plinth 2 as ae ” 4 
am a 2 ayaa er a 5 1 9 8 
? 10 52 25 13 27 2 18 149 10 166 196 
MORE THAN 20 FEET DEEP. (68,416 persons employed in 1935.) 
46 69 227 81 76 79 10 43 631 39 672 617 
63 103 393 122 96 129 20 50 976 54° 1,034 1,030 
104 143 937 326 192 340 50 143 2,235 131 2,417 2,264 
22 32 219 95 40 119 7 28 562 27 663 614 
10 13 34 18 10 17 — 5 107 9 14? 173 
2 2 6 3 2 3 1 2 21 3 37 42 
30 24 106 40 21 59 2 20 302 1s 402 403 
278 886 | 1,924 687 438 747 90 292 | 4,842 276 | 5,880 | 95,143 





of disablement was not known. 
a 14594 G 
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TABLE 55.—Number of Persons killed and injured by Accidents, and 
the number killed and injured per 1,000 persons employed at Mines 
in Great Britain under the Coal Mines Act (except Stratified 
Ironstone Mines of Cleveland, Lincolnshire and Northampton- 
shire) during the Year 1935, classified according to Age. 


Persons Employed Below- Persons Employed Above- 
ground Aged ground Aged 
Inspection 
Division. 16 and | 18 and 20 16 and | 18 and 20 
Under | under | under | years All Under | under } under | years All 
16 18 20 and | Ages. 16 18 20 and | Ages. 
years. | years, | years. | over. years. | years. | years. | over. 
(a) Number of Persons Killed. 

Scotland as oi 1 Z 5 104 112 4 2 1 10 17 
Northern .. is 10 Z 5 121 138 1 — —_— 12 13 
Yorkshire .. ie 6 8 4 137 155 — 1 1 14 16 
North Midland 2 — 3 68 73 _— 1 _— 10 11 
North Western “as 2 — 1 88 91 — — 1 7 8 

Cardiff and Forest 
of Dean .. : 1 7 6 71 85 — — — 5 5 
Swansea F 3 4 1 57 65 — — _ 7 7 
Midland and Southern — — 1 43 44 — 1 — 8 9 

All Divisions : 

1985 tw yj 35 25 23 26 689 763 5 5 3 73 86 
1934  .. os 15 24 26 927 992 4 4 4 62 74 


(5) Number of Persons Injured and Disabled for more than 3 Days. 


Scotland ve ate 205 478 563 | 12,086] 13,332 166 178 106 892 } 1,342 
Northern .. of 1,583 | 1,793 | 1,849 | 19,507) 24,732 480 292 175 }> 1,374 |> 2/321 
Yorkshire .. ais 989 939 976 | 18,151) 21,055 167 137 118 | 1,265 | 1,687 
North Midland es 456 §92 606 | 14,775) 16,429 111 98 92 4 1,102 | 1,403 
North Western Av 297 424 498 | 12,519} 13,738 108 100 82 | 1,064 | 1,354 
Cardiff and Forest 

of Dean .. 842 | 1,127 | 1,092 | 13,139) 16,200 49 65 43 848 | 1,005 
Swansea 4 341 474 493 7,261} 8,569 29 49 ou 638 741 
Midland and Southern 160 207 242 8,024} 8,633 41 47 42 614 744 


All Divisions : 
1935 gs .. | 4,878 | 6,084 | 6,819 | 105,462) 122,688]| 1,151 966 683 | 7,797 | 10,597 


1934 .. .. | £4,141 | 5,864 | 6,842 | 105,354| 122,201|| 1,022 889 738 | 7,590 | 10,239 


(c) Number of Persons Killed and Injured per 1,000 Persons Employed. 


{ 
Scotland .. aie 174 183 143 210 204 77 91 65 60 65 


Northern .. ane 334 270 301 185 201 136 115 87 52 67 
Yorkshire .. ne 249 202 182 190 192 82 81 73 51 56 
North Midland se 240 225 172 211 210 74 84 73 58 61 
North Western a5, 176 177 171 203 201 90 76 61 53 56 
Cardiff and Forest 

of Dean .. 240 234 219 213 216 112 108 81 68 71 
Swansea e 240 209 184 228 224 76 131 64 84 84 
Midland and Southern 200 184 159 197 196 61 85 67 50 53 





All Divisions : 
a aA 254 222 203 201 204 97 95 73 57 63 


1934  .. oe 229 218 190 197 198 92 89 69 54 60 
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TABLE 57.—Number of Cases of Accident and Disease* in respect 
of which Compensation was Paid under the Workmen's Com- 
pensation Acts, and the Amount of Compensation paid in the 
Mining and Quarrying Industries from the Year 1908, so far as 
particulars are available. 





Number of Cases. 











Amount of Compensation Paid. 











Average 
Number Accidents. Diseases. Accidents. Diseases. Total 
Year. of ‘ * ; Amount 
Persons Fatal Disable- | Fatal Disable- Fatal Disable- Fatal Disable- Paid. 
Employed. Cisne Cases, | ment Caces ment Cc ment 
j * | Cases.t * | Cases : Cases.t aSeS. | (Cases. 
Mines. 
£ £ £ £ £ 
1908 1,047,862 | 1,301 | 137,622 | — 1,689 226,226 601,848 | — 13,382 841,456 
1909 984,994 | 1,456 | 154,798 3 2,730 237,308 724, 269 493 26,795 988,865 
1910 1,072,571 | 1, 347 166,709 | — 3,783 220,973 818,302 | — 42,507 } 1,081,782 
1911 1,059,642 | 1, ‘711 178,466 1 5,026 281,183 905, "999 24 68,017 # 1,255,223 
1912 1,086,113 | 1 1246 167,959 2 5,949 202,367 897,090 439 85,831 } 1,185,727 
1913 1,114,210 ; 1,312 | 195,387 | — 7,478 227,418 | 1,010,637 — 113,203 | 1,351,258 
1914 1,046,357 | 1,768 | 179,899 8,928 307, 035 11 024, 054 a 164,833 § 1,495,922 
1915-8 Particutare are not available. 
1919 1,184,038 | 1,248 | 134,991 1 9,174 271,051 | 1,250,096 | 200 | 225,422 § 1,746,769 
1920 1,249,884 | 1,231 | 134,738 J 9,407 274,727 1,71 1,674 79 | 343,094 | 2,329,574 
1921 1,109,023 833 | 103,784 1 8,711 184,464 | 1,677,110 300 | 395,637 | 2,257,511 
1922 1,122,511 1,067 | 201,370 _ 12,585 232,009 | 2,605,300 — 587,295 | 3,424,604 
1923 1,214,660 1,282 | 245,479 1 15,768 280,357 | 2,935,172 189 | 594,943 | 3,810,661 
1924 1,202,597 | 1,265 | 214,171 2 | 15,504 || 348,830 | 2,352,447 | 547 | 674,390 | 3,376,214 
1925 1,157,085 | 1,235 | 197,388 rn a oY ks) 375,642 | 2,290,134 115 | 609,656 | 3,275,547 
1926 772,883 78771147; 252 § } 13,187 228,767 | 1,945,489 | 1,297 | 540,726 § 2,716,279 
1927 1,052,216 | 1,129 | 118,978 2 415,273 354,696 | 2,170,878 249 | 488,338 § 3,014,161 
1928 944,666 | 1,073 | 185,823 oi 14,972 324,211 | 2,199,485 992 | 501,990 | 3,026,678 
1929 930,780 | 1,161 | 196,851 She kG, bao 333,664 | 2,227,126 829 | 488,207 } 3,049,826 
1930 933,813 | 1,123 | 190,745 2 | 16,847 333,188 | 2,162,192 611 | 505,458 f 3,001,449 
1931 862,314 996 | 170,887 1 | 16,828 308,512 | 2,092,452 220 | 540,005 # 2,941,189 
1932 807,848 907 | 154,355 5 | 16,016 || 272,232 | 2,007,389 |1,049 | 504,549 | 2,785,219 
1933 781,361 901 | 147,441 1 | 15,208 278,972 | 1,868,117 300 | 426,307 | 2,573,696 
1934 784,643 906 158,852 3 15,184 276,034 | 1,937,489 | 1,040 | 445,089 § 2,659,652 
1935f 772,483 1,236 161,474 2 15,204 376,155 |! 2,069,497 516 | 443,142 | 2,889,310 
Quarries. 

1908 85,475 88 §,284 1 2 11,501 23,056 , 230 11 34,798 
1909 88,880 83 §,536 | — 1 12,072 28,586 | — 2 40,660 
1910 90,318 91 5,823 | — 2 11,199 35,056 | — 4 46,259 
1911 91,957 83 5,817 ve 2 VAT 38,274 | — 149 49,600 
1912 84,703 64 5,440 ~ 2 8,665 39,143 | — 5 47,813 
1913 87,541 66 6,001 — 5 8,638 35,855 | — 36 44,529 
1914 82,709 83 5,674 | — 1 11,799 35,485 | — 2 47,236 
1915-8 Particulars are not available. 
1919 49,235 34 2,973 — 3 6,897 35,768 — 9 42,674 
1920 68,792 56 4151 8 12,010 53,169 | — 52 65,231 
1921 62,722 42 3,687 — 1 9,238 55,929: | — 4 65,171 
1922 62,781 35 3,897 —_ 1 8,422 63,159 mo 14 71,595 
1923 68,979 49 §,292 ~— ih 11,162 72,408 --- 70 83,640 
1924 74,771 57 6,359 | — 9 14,512 72,610 — 35 | 87,157 
1925 76,274 89 6,742 | — 5 29,194 78,506 | — 54. 107,754 
1926 77,791 62 6,267 — 6 17,318 80,173 | — 35 97,526 
1927 76,017 61 6,575 | — 22 18,349 87,451 -— 83 105,883 
1928 73,691 52 6,638 | — 5 14,403 78,830 | — 28 93,288 
1929 79,430 60 6,926 | — 14 17,056 . 83,029 | — 64 100,149 
1930 73,599 72 6,657 -- 9 21,901 85,341 — 158 107,400 
1931 72,639 51 6,530 _ 6 Fi 14,063 84,724 a 98 98,885 
1932 70,401 50 5,656 | — 17 16,996 74,655 | — 322 91,973 
1933 61,847 44 5,199 — 15 14, 197 75,778 | — 208 90,183 
1934 65,597 46 5,910 —— 21 15,974 75,090 = 315 91,379 
1935t 65,425 68 6,438 _- AR 18,487 86,581 = 503 105,571 


* Excluding cases resulting from Schemes made under Section 47 of the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 
1925, and the Workmen’s Compensation (Silicosis and Asbestosis) Act, 1930. 
+ Including cases where the payment for compensation was continued from the previous year. This 
circumstance largely accounts for the smaller number of accident disablement cases shown in the preceding 
Tables, which relate only to cases reported during the year. 
t Provisional figures, 
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TABLE 58.—Number of Cases of Disease* amongst Miners for which Compensation 
under the Workmen's Compensation Acts was paid from 1908, so far as 
particulars are available. 





q Annual Averages. 
Nature of Disease. So eS eT LOO eho 2o il 1980s 1931 19382 11988) | 1934 | 1935¥ 
1908-12|1019-17 1918-29|1929-7 


(i) NEW CASES. 


Nystagmus$ 944 2,587 $3,225 3,097} 2,554] 2,577) 3,066] 2,729] 1,962) 1,535) 1,745) 1,835 
Subcutaneous Cellulitis of the 
hand (beat hand) . 718 819 980 1,422} 1,349) 1,708} 1,448] 1,289} 1,266] 1,238} 1,200} 1,189 


Subcutaneous Cellulitis or 
Acute Bursitis : 
Arising at or about the knee 
(beat knee). 1,043 | 1,620 | 1,421 | 2,542] 2,644] 3,406] 3,554] 3,147] 3,076) 3,111] 3,686] 4,143 
Over the elbow (beat elbow) 91 151 158 311 392 458 44] 451 403 435 554 581 
Inflammation of the synovial 
lining of the wrist joint 








and tendon sheaths .. 122 187 119 181 227 316 298 327 aly 366 328 358 
Ankylostomiasis =. ate 6 3 — — — — _- 
Other diseases .. x se 9 11 9 29 15 35 37 53 44 48 70 105 





(ii) CASES CONTINUED FROM PREVIOUS YEAR. 


Nystagmus§ = 816 | 2,684 | 4,319 | 7,682] 7,264) 7,263) 7,572) 8,353) 8,523} 8,068] 7,174) 6,541 
Subcutaneous Cellulitis of the 
hand (beat hand) . 32 50 62 143 112 134 138 129 132 112 112 120 


Subcutaneous Cellulitis or 
Acute Bursitis : 
Arising at or about the knee 





(beat knee) 42 76 ake 140 174 175 228 278 231 207 219 225 

Over the elbow (beat elbow) 6 4 15 17 17 35 32 38 24 34 46 40 
Inflammation of the synovial 
lining of the wrist joint 

and tendon sheaths .. 5 10 5 12 15 13 16 14 15 24 15 16 

Ankylostomiasis es Ae — — — _- — —— - — = — — — 
Other diseases .. Bee ae 2 1 2 6 12 9 19 21 28 31 38 53 
(iii) TOTAL NUMBER OF CASES. 

Nystagmus§ 1,760 | 5,271 | 7,544 | 10,779| 9,818} 9,840] 10,638] 11,082] 10,485] 9,603} 8,919] 8,376 
Subcutaneous Cellulitis of the 

hand (beat hand) . ne 750 869 | 1,042 | 1,565] 1,461] 1,842) 1,586) 1,418] 1,398} 1,350} 1,312} 1,309 


Subcutaneous Cellulitis or 
Acute Bursitis : 

Arising at or about the knee 

(beat knee) 1,085 | 1,696 | 1,496 | 2,682] 2,818] 3,581] 3,782| 3,425] 3,307] 3,318] 3,905] 4,368 

Over the elbow (beat elbow) 7 155 173 328 409 493 473 489 427 469 600 621 

Inflammation of the synovial 

lining of the wrist joint 








and tendon sheaths .. 1p 197 124 193 242 329 314 341 332 390 343 374 
Ankylostomiasis ae a 6 3 —— aaa — — — — 
Other diseases .. ey a 11 12 11 85 27 44 56 74 72 79 108 158 


2 OE RT AE A OCTET 8 ETT TET ME OS ELE BD PLE ee OE EES ER i ELAS SEATS AA EY) SORE EE ISER SEL7SF LT Ua eR ok SEROTEC Fo Re Clu TT ae Sa ea ee 
* See note * to Table 57. 
+ Excluding the years 1915-18, for which particulars are not available, and the years 1921 and 1926, which were affected by 
prolonged stoppages of work. 


{ Provisional figures. 
§ In July, 1913, the reference to ‘‘ Nystagmus”’ in the Third Schedule of the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1906, was 


amended so as to cover ‘‘ the disease known as miners’ nystagmus ... . whether the symptom of oscillation of the 
eyeballs be present or not.” 
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TABLE 59.—Number of Prosecutions, Convictions and Total Amount 
of Fines and Costs imposed for Offences at Mines and Quarries 
committed during the Year 1935. 


(i) MINES. 
Prose- 
3 Charges Total 
As viper eee ene pve patie rare os 
page Tee No. of | victions. sists : I Con rg 
separate or not | missed. | — Costs 
charges.) proven. imposed. 





A. Owners, Agents, Managers and Under Managers.* 











Ls 2 a, 
Management .. 1 1 — — 15.10.50 
Safety Lamps 9 ~- 9 — 
Travelling roads and haulage si 5. 5s 3 1 — 2 2) 0.0 
Electricity .. ste a. ae ie 5%, Bi 30 13 15 2 115 10 O 
Accidents aie 2 1 1 — 50) 0 
Illegal Overtime (Coal Mines Regulation Act, 1908, 
See. 7(L) 1): ot at 4 54 — -= 12 0 0 
Total in 1985 .. Ae 99 70 16 13 149 10 0 
Totalin 1934 .. bs 140 76 56 8 828 9 3 
B. Under Officials and Workmen. 
Ss. as 
Interfering with the ventilation .. A sie oe 1 1 = — T0740 
Contraventions of provisions as to :— 
Safety Lamps He nee Ht ue she ate 12 11t 1 — 10-5 0 
Matches and smoking .. Bis ae oh an 46 39t 2 5 5215 8 
Explosives. . A nts Bie Ag ake Ar 35 34 — 1 44 9 0 
Timbering . ra 3 3 -—— — 6 0 0 
Trams or Tubs (underground haulage)... 24 22 — A 22 14 0 
Travelling on haulage roads, travelling or working on 
roads or in working places not made secure ais 12 11 —— 1 1K yeibes lg) 
Electricity . . aes a a an igs 9 4 5 — S20 yO 
Inspections as ‘to safety 1 1 = — 4 0 0 
Offences connected with the inspection of shaft or ( 
workings .. 3 3 — — 50 0 
Wilfully damaging, removing or interfering with appara- 
tus, etc., or wilfully defacing notices, etc. He 3 3§ - — — 
Disobeying orders .. 2 1 — 1 10°60 
Being about the mine in a state of intoxication. . 1 -—- _- 1 — 
Sleeping in the mine 8 4 1 3 413 0 
Carrying timber, parts of machines, tools, etc. ° while 
ascending the shaftinacage . 4 ate 35 30 _ 5 17 eo 
Behaving in a violent or disorderly manner 26 25 — 1 49 11 6 
Contraventions of rules as to care and treatment of 
animals, or cruelty to animalsf.. 2 vA — — 3 0 0 
Entering or working in an unauthorised part of the mine Z 2 — — 10720 
Endangering life and limb .. ae ai 5 ah 10 2 5 FMW 3 Soe (0) 
Riding ponies underground 9 9 — — 516 8 
Authorising persons w enter cage before receiving neces- ; 
sary signal, G.R. 9 che 1 1 — —_— Fe Mien I yall) 
Riding on buffers f ose train on ‘surface, G.R. 28 4 4 — — 016 0 
Allowing boys under 16 to work after9 p.m. .. 1 1 — — | i ane) 
Knowingly making false statement and entry in Fire- 
man’s Report Book [Coal Mines Act, 1911, Sec. 28 (4)] 
and making false entry in Register kept at mine 
(Coal Mines Regulation Act, 1908, Sec. 2 (3)] 2 2 — -— 540°. 
Illegal Overtime [Coal Mines Regulation Act, 1908, 
Sec. 7 (1)] . i: 45 v2 2 — — ye OO) 
Total in 1935 .. is 261 225 11 25 296 410 
Totalin 1934... hs 353 300 wg, 34 459 0 11 





* The number of mines to which these proceedings related was 5 in 1935 and 13 in 1934. 

+ In addition, there were five prosecutions of workmen under the ‘“‘ Protection of Animals Act,” resulting 
in five convictions. Penalties amounting to £6 6s. were imposed and one offender was sentenced to imprison- 
ment for three months. 

tA penalty of £1 or one month’s imprisonment was imposed on one offender. 

§ Penalties of £3 and £2, respectively, or one month’s imprisonment were imposed on two offenders, and one 
offender was sentenced to three months’ imprisonment, 

(ii) QUARRIES.—There were nine prosecutions under the Quarries Act, involving five charges against the 
owners of quarries for breaches of Special Rules 1, 13 and 51, relating to “ Working otf Sides,” ‘* Provision of a 
Magazine,”’ and ‘‘ Provision of Sufficient Apparatus,” respectively, and two charges each against an owner and 
an agent of a quarry for breaches of Special Rule 53 relating to ‘ ‘Report of Daily Inspections.” 

In addition, two prosecutions were instituted against the occupiers of quarries for offences ‘against the 
Factory and Workshop Act, for failure to fence securely dangerous machinery. 

Convictions were obtained on all the above charges and penalties amounting to {66 were imposed. 
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TABLE 60.—Results of Examinations for Firemen’s, Examiners’ 
and Deputies’ Certificates and Shotfirers’ Certificates, in the 
Year 1935. 


Note.—Subsection 1 of Section 15 of the Coal Mines Act, 1911, provides that after the first day of January, 
1913, a person shall not be qualified to be appointed or to bea ft ireman, examiner, or deputy, unless he :— 


(a) is the holder of a first or second class certificate of competency under this Act or is twenty-five years 
of age or upwards and has had at least five years’ practical experience underground in a mine, of 
which not less than two years have been at the face of the workings of a mine; and 

(6) has obtained a certificate in the prescribed form from a mining school or other institution or authority 
approved by the Secretary of State as to his ability to make accurate tests (so far as practicable 
with a safety lamp) tor inflammable gas, and to measure the quantity of air in an air current and 
that his hearing is such as to enable him to carry out his duties efficiently; and 

(c) has within the preceding five years obtained from such approved school, institution, or authority as 
aforesaid, or from a duly qualified medical practitioner, a certificate in the prescribed form to the 
effect that his eyesight is such as to enable him to make accurate tests for inflammable gas and 
that his hearing is such as to enable him to carry out his duties efficiently, the expense of obtaining 
which shall in the case of a person employed at the time as fireman, examiner or deputy, be borne 
by the owner of the mine. 


Shotfirers—The Explosives in Coal Mines Order provides that in mines in which permitted explosives 
are required to be used no person shall be qualified to be appointed a Shotfirer unless, having other qualifica- 
tions, he has obtained the like certificates as to his ability to make accurate tests for ‘inflammable gas and as 
to his eyesight as are required in the case of firemen, examiners or deputies. 

The provisions as to gas testing and eyesight certificates are not applicable to persons employed in mines 
in which inflammable gas is unknown. 

Particulars of the results of the Examinations under Subsections 1 (5) and 1 (c) of Section 15 of the Coal 
Mines Act, 1911, held during the year 1935 are as follows :— 


SS EE EET ELE SE PONS BRL LL AIT SDL SBE DEEL CITE IE EPL LS IEEE TL SE ELGG 1A EEE TREAD BI MN ELS LITER TEE AE EGET ELA EE NEED ITI AD OPES LS DN GL BE EEE TOLLE CPL LIES 


INSPECTION DIVISION, 


—_ Caraitt | Great 
Midland | Britain 
York- North North and ¢ 
Scotland}|Northern chive, | Midland | Western! Forest Swansea] and 


of Tea Southern 





A.—RESULT OF EXAMINATIONS FOR FIREMEN’S, EXAMINERS’ AND 
DEPUTIES’ CERTIFICATES (INCLUDING SHOTFIRERS’ CERTIFICATES). 


Number of Candidates presenting 


themselves for examination ne 447 796 485 290 267 392 99 439 | 3,215* 
Number who passed in— 
All Subjects for Full Certificate 407 724 414 227 222 239 92 192 | 2,517 


Subjects qualifying them to act 
as Firemen at Mines where 
gas is unknown, viz., Air 





Measuring and Hearing A — 2 1 coe a oS — — 3 

Subjects qualifying them to act 
as Shotfirers, viz., Gas Testing fi 8 — 1 18 — — 180 214 
Total .. 414 734 415 228 240 239 92 872 | 2,734 

Number who failed in the following 

subjects :— 
Gas Testing 12 32 10 11 4 43 ae 13 125 
Hearing an as — — — — — — — — — 
Air Measurement — os e 17 16 50 2 19 71 6 42 258 
Air Measurement and Gas 

Testing ne 4 12 9 18 4 21 1 11 80 
Gas Testing and Hearing | PE —_ —_ —_ — _ ie — — 15 
Air Measurement and Hearing .. oo — — —_ —_ — —_ — —_ 
All Subjects a — 2 1 1 — 3 — 1 8 
Total .. 33 62 70 62 27 153 7 87 481 





B.—RE-EXAMINATION OF PERSONS HOLDING FIREMEN’S, EXAMINERS’ 
AND DEPUTIES’ CERTIFICATES (INCLUDING SHOTFIRERS). 


{ 


Number of Candidates Ca ta 35 59 75 70 389 1 13 95 937 
Number who passed . 34 58 74 66 386 1 13 94 726 


ee eee ee ee | ee ee ee ee ee ee ey ee ee ae | Pn ee S  b ee ee en) Pee 


Number who failed to pass in :— 


Eyesight .. re Be: 1 1 1 4 3 —_ — 1 11 
Hearing ate as “= — — — oe =. = pas Aaah 
Eyesight and Hearing — — —_ = — — soe a pass 

Total .. 1 5 1 4 3 a ars 1 11 





* Of these candidates, 77 were re-admitted to subsequent examinations. Having passed in one or more subjects at one 
examination they were allowed to take the subjects in which they had failed at a subsequent examination. 
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TABLE 61.—Numbers of Candidates who Attended the Examina- 
tions for Certificates of Competency and for Surveyors’ Certifi- 
cates in 1935, the Numbers who Passed, and the Percentages 






























































of Passes. 
Written Test. Oral Test. Whole Examination. 
Failed but 
am i alified 
, oP Qualified. Qualified. ean ie Qua Re 
eae may Attend- Attend: Recom- examination in 
Nang ahs XG fel. pup ropreccey imeem Wee Re err pear arres ope co rae) vunets nko ted a 
for One or Two 
No. Per: No. Per- Certificate.| Written Oral 
centage. centage. Papers. Test. 
(a) Examinations for First-Class (Manager’s) Certificates. 
| 
Edinburgh vs ee 54 20 37-0 20 11 55:0 1] 2 1 
Newcastle. . es ag oe iby) 45-9 18 10 55-5 10 — 1 
Sheffield .. aa ais 55 20 36-3 20 15 75:0 ples — — 
Wigan Ly 4th we 17 6 35°3 6 3 50-0 3 — ao 
Cardiff ie sis én 58 2 36-2 zt itp 57:1 12 3 1 
Birmingham pees ne 18 9 50-0 8 8 100-0 8 2 — 
Total .. as 239" 93 38:9 937 59 63-4 59 ? 3 
(b) Examinations for Second-Class (Under-Manager’s) Certificates. 
Edinburgh ae BS 25 10 40-0 10 6 60-0 6 — 1 
Newcastle. . Ae ie 45 10 22 2 11 8 You 8 it 1 
Sheffield .. ay bias 117 42 35-9 44 31 70-4 31 1 3 
Wigan xs ri pus 26 9 34:1 9 6 66:6 6 — — 
Cardiff au. A ai 36 10 27:7 1 a 58:3 vi as 1 
Birmingham we 42 24 8 33-3 8 8 100-0 8 — Pax 
Total .. aN 2731 89 32:6 94$ 66 70-2 66 2 6 
(c) Examinations for Mine Surveyors’ Certificates. 
Written Test. Oral and Practical Whole 
Tests. Examination. 
Qualified and 
Qualified. Qualified. ~ Granted 
Certificates. 
Attend- Attend- 
ed. ed. 
+ Per- Per- Per- 
No centage. No. centage. oe centage. 
Edinburgh 2S As 58 12 20°7 12 9 75:0 9 15°5 
Newcastle. . oy we 32 13 40°6 13 6 46-1 6 18-8 
Sheffield .. Ae She 52 11 21-1 11 10 90-9 10 19-2 
Wigan oe ne ee 5 2 40-0 2 ] 50-0 qd 20-0 
Catditt 1 ee Bs 16 4 25-0 4 1 25:0 1 6:2 
Birmingham af A 14 3 21-4 3 2 66-6 z, 14-3 
Total .. ahs 177 45 25-4 45 29 64:4 29 16:4 





* Including 2 attendances for re- “examination in written subjects, viz., one for machinery and one for 
surveying. 


+ Including 1 attendance for re-examination in the oral test. 
t Including 1 attendance for re-examination in one written subject (Surveying); 
§ Including 5 attendances for re-examination in the oral test. 

’ 
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TABLE 62.—Numbers of Candidates who were Examined by the 
Board for Mining Examinations for Certificates of Competency 
and for Surveyors’ Certificates, and the Numbers who passed 
im each Year from 1913. 





Certificates of Competency. ) 
 —} Surveyors Certificates. 











First Class. Second Class. 
Year. } 
Passes. Passes. Passes. 
Number of Number of N umber of 
Candidates. : Per- |Candidates. am Per- |Candidates, Ke Dae! 
centage. | centage, ‘XO. | centage. 

1913.. ah me 268 71 26°5 545 165 30°3 199 51 25°6 
1914... 2 ¢ ee 211 75 35-5 472 169 35°8 177 94 53:1 
19h. He Nie 212 87 41-0 424 185 43°6 111 65 58-6 
1916.. ike ue 273 97 35+5 409 189 46:2 139 68 48-9 
1917.. oe eis 327 134 41-0 469 187 39-9 137 63 46-0 
1918... a %o 402 120 29-9 463 151 32°6 132 67 50°8 
1919.. a ae 450 157 34:9 526 178 33-8 264 99 37-5 
1920.. se oe 639 205 32-1 666 229 34:4 375 113 30-1 
1921* a he 407 i Mase 37°3 511 209 40-9 112 30 26°8 
1922.. ae oe 668 206 30-8 685 238 34°7 195 24 L203 
1923.. ie a Tol 230 Sls2 778 209 26-9 223 36 16-1 
192473 ie J, 681 189 27°8 744 188 25°3 312 36 11-5 
1925. ; the ey 606 198 32:7 642 149 22:3 312 oT 8-7 
1926* a ua 359 ila 30°9 385 105 Dies 185 26 14-1 
1927. < me #;, 450 154 34-2 540 195 36-1 302 41 13:6 
1928.. i a 415 107 25°8 412 121 29-4 286 55 19-2 
1929.. fe ne 387 121 31:3 340 128 37-6 271 52 19-2 
E9302). a, We 377 105 27°9 338 108 32:0 ' 256 mS 14:5 
EOST . a fe 294 76 25-9 325 99 30°5 210 37 17:6 
1932.. if eS 284 67 23-6 306 101 33-0 189 41 21-7 
1933... He as 297 85 28°6 274 102 37°2 198 38 19-2 
1934.. a ie 307 67 21-8 305 72 23-6 219 35 16:0 
1935.. ie yen 240 59 24°6 278 66 2000 177 29 16-4 


SE RN A ET A I SEN SEE EA LORIE NCE ae NRE 1 SITE SET ESET EPO AL MOE SRSA SI HALTED BIEL ROBIN) DETTE ETL OT A EEIAE OS 2S PIE AY SRN EE 
* Only one examination was held in these years. 
Note.—Several important changes were made in 1934 and 1935 in the scheme of examinations for Managers’ 


and Under-Managers’ Certificates, see page 62 of the Thirteenth Annual Report and pages 57 and 73 of this 
Report. 
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TABLE 63.—Pithead Baths at Coal Mines: Accommodation in Use and 
in Course of Construction at 31st December, 1935. — 


Note—Exclusive of accommodation for mine officials only. Full particulars of the baths included in this 
statement will be found in the Annual Report of the Miners’ Welfare Committee for the Year 1935. 


A bath installation which has been erected in two instalments is included in the group appropriate to the 
larger instalment. 























Number of Accommodation of the Baths Provided. 
Collieries : 
equipped with | Number of 
Baths.* Persons ka, 
Employed : 
Welfare er ae the Colliery Ventainiy | eae 
District. ik Collieries By the aha out of Mining 
eR at Total. | Colliery saitt ¥ theMiners’| 7, frend 
Gare of Pecene Owners. outer the Welfare Act, 
pleted. con- aS Miners’ uae. 1926. 
struc- Welfare 
tion. Fund. 
| 
ENGLAND AND WALES. 
Northumberland 10 (3) 2 10,739 9,054 — 400 2,350 6,304 
Durham 16 (5)+ 3 34,329 39,152 — —_ 2,114 37,038 
Cumberland and Westmorland 2 — 1,778 1,916 —~ — — 1,916 
Lancashire and Cheshire 2 18 (3) 1 (1) 19,451 20,138 339 1,601 — 18,198 
Yorkshire, South 28 (7) 4 (4) 54,621 54,079 | 2,643} 1,687 9,929 | 39,820 
Yorkshire, West 12 (8) 1 13,360 14.714 i AE ik. 500 | 14,214 
Nottinghamshire 7 (4) Z (2) 14,302 16,030 oo —_ — 16,030 
Derbyshire, North 9 (7) 1 (1) 14,195 16,512 — — — 16,512 
Derbyshire, South A —_ = — = — — — — 
Staffordshire, North .. 11 (9) 22) 15,625 16,836 612 — — 16,224 
Cannock Chase 3 3,880 3,576 — — — 3,576 
Staffordshire, South and Wor- ‘ 
cestershire r 1 (1) — 15372 1,176 — — — 1,176 
Leicestershire .. 2 — 2,067 2,016 — — — 2,016 
Warwickshire .. 6 (6) — AALT 6,902 —_ — — 6,902 
Shropshire == —— — — — — — — 
Forest of Dean.. m3 1 (1) — 1,128 1,056 — — — 1,056 
Somersetshire .. aS ne 2 — 690 920 a c= = 720 
Bristol .. 5 ‘ —_ — — see — a a — 
Kent 4 (1) — 7,068 6,443 as — 915 5,528 
io Wales and Monmouth- 
y 23 (2)¢] 5 (5) 31,822 36,642 | — aed = 36,642 
North “Wales 1 (1) a 2,829 8,000 — — 3,000 
Total 156 (58)| 21 (15) 236,373 249,962 3,594 3,688 15,808 | 226,872 
SCOTLAND. 
Fife, Clackmannan, Kinross and 
Sutherland is 9 (1) 1 10,445 8,601 543 — — 8,058 
Lothians (Mid and East) and ; 
Peebles 5 (1) 1 3,846 3,716 140 — —- 3,576 
Lanarkshire, West Lothian 
(Linlithgow), Stirling, Ren- 
frew and Dumbarton 25 (19) 2 (2) 14,923 17,330 890 — -- 16,500 
Ayrshire, Dumfries and Argyll 6 1 4,802 4,516 see — — 4,516 
Total .. és us| 45 (24) 5 (2) 34,016 34,228 | 1,573 =. ble 32,650 
Great Britain .. SE -» | 201 (79)| 26 (17) 270,389 || 284,185 5,167 3,688 15,808 | 259,522 





* The figures in brackets denote the numbers of baths provided with a Canteen 
+ Includes one case where the original baths are being extended. 
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TABLE 64.—Development in the Sinking of New Pits and Drifts in 
Great Britain in the Year 1935. 


A.—COAL MINES ACT. 


Note.—The names of Drifts and Small Pits are shown in italics. 


(I) PITS STARTED AND COMPLETED. (93.) 


Durham : Coal Bank, Colepike Drift, Douglas, Hedley Hill Drift, High 
Morley Drift, Moss Drift, Mossy Burn Drift, Thickley Drift, West Harperley 
Drift. Waneashire and Cheshire : Avley Hall, Jubilee, Jubilee Clay, Martin’s 
Farm, White Hill. North Yorkshire: Skelton. South Yorkshire: New 
Silkstone, Primrose. West Yorkshire: Bell String, Exley Gate No. 2, Exley 
Gate No. 3, Hopton Mills (Liley), Howley Park, Street Lane No. 2 North 
Derbyshire : Bakers Bank, Birch Vale, Derby Road, Handley, Quarry, Sickle- 
brook, Westfield, Wingfield Park. North Staffordshire: Ashwood No. 2,Boon Hill 
(since abandoned), Grange, Hollinwood, Jubilee, New High Carr No. 1, New 
High Carr No. 2, Red Street No. 2, Sladderhill No. 2, Swan Meadow, Woodstock 
No. 2. Cannock Chase: Cannock Chase No. 9, Old Sling, Ryders Hayes. 
South Staffordshire and Worcestershire : Bradley Bar, Ettingshall Park No. 3, 
Ettingshall Park West, Old Park No. 22, Parkfield No. 11, Rookery No. 2. 
Shropshire : Horsehay Common, Lowey Lightmoor, New Works. Forest of 
Dean : Bridewell, Speedwell No. 2, Spero Pit, Strip-and-at-It No. 2, Worrall 
Hitll, Worrall Hill No. 2, Wynols Hill Level. South Wales and Monmouth : 
Brickyard Quarry Level, Bryn Varteg, Castell, Clwydyfagwr Drift, Cornish 
Drift, Cwmmawr No. 3, Ffaldcaiach Level, Gelligroes Level, West Rhondda 
No. 2. North Wales : Motor View Level, New Plas Mostyn, Park Hill. Fife 
and Clackmannan : Aitken No. 3. Lanarkshire, etc. : Ballochney No. 5, 
Barnshall, Bogtongue, Easterton No. 2, Glenrigg No. 5, Greenside No. 2, 
Hill of Drumgray No. 9, Hillhead, Hopetoun No. 4 (two drifts completed), 
Kennox No. 14, Kia-ora, Knowehead No. 2, Leaend, Lochend No. 6, 
Whitehill, Whittagreen No. 2. Ayrshire, ete. : Avcherbeck, Doura Nos. 1 
and 2, Penbreck No. 1. 


(II) Pirs STARTED AND NOT COMPLETED. (36.) 


Northumberland : Bayldon, Burnhouse No. 2, Cockton, Featherstone No. 3, 
Gloria, Havesby Drift, Joy. Durham: Hole Lane Drift. Cumberland : Hall 
Dnft, Main Band Drift, River Drift. West Yorkshire : Sharlston (deepening 
shaft). Cannock Chase: Heath End (since abandoned). South Staffordshire 
and Worcestershire : Swan (since suspended). Shropshire: Highley New 
Sinking, Pool Hill. South Wales and Monmouth: Brvonaran Slant, Cwm 
Vale, Drefach Slant, Dwrlias, Glanamman No. 2, Glynderus Drift, Kilgetty, 
New Brynmorgan. Fife and Clackmannan: Cameron (two drifts from 
surface), Comrie. Lothians (Mid and East): Burngrange. Lanarkshire, etc. : 
Blackstone,. Carey Glen, Chapel, Goodochhill, Meikledrumgray No. 3, Omoa 
No. 1, Spalehall No. 3, Spouicroft No. 2. Ayrshire, etc. : Broom. 


(III) OTHER PITS IN PROGRESS OR SINKING RESUMED. (9.) 


Northumberland : Blue Bell, Kellah. South Yorkshire: Warren Vale. 
South Derbyshire : Swadlincote (deepening). Cannock Chase: Hilton Main 
No. 2. Shropshire : Chorley. South Wales and Monmouth : Gelli, Werntarw 
Drift to Hafod Seam. Fife and Clackmannan : Zetland (re-opened). 


(IV) Pits COMPLETED (EXCEPT THOSE WHICH WERE STARTED DURING THE 
YEAR). (24.) 

Northumberland : Nelson. Cumberland: jubilee Drift (formerly Range 

No. 2 Drift). West Yorkshire: Denby Grange Caphouse (deepening to 

Beeston Seam). North Staffordshire : Bunker's Hill, Eastwood and Mouse- 
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croft, Glass House No. 2, Park, Woodstock. South Staffordshire and 
Worcestershire : Bayton No. 5 (New Mamble), Eitingshall Park No, 10, 
New Hurst. Warwickshire : Griff No. 4 (deepening downcast shaft). South 
Wales and Monmouth : Avon Hill, Felinfran Slant, Oakwood. North Wales : . 
New Talwyn. lWanarkshire, etc. : Dalmacoulter No. 2, Dullatur, Forkens, 
Mauldslie No. 2, Midton No. 4, Whiteside, Whitrigg No. 6. Ayrshire, etc. : 
Shewalton Nos. 5 and 6. 


B.—METALLIFEROUS MINES REGULATION ACTS. 


(I) MINES STARTED AND COMPLETED. (8.) 


Calcspar—Haydale (North Derbyshire). 
Calespar and Lead Ore—Arbor Low (deepened) (North Derbyshire). 
Chert—Wycliffe (North Yorkshire). 

Clay—Commondale (North Yorkshire). ; 

Copper Ore—Tilberthwaite Deep Level (Lancashire (Detached Part) ). 
Sand—Engine House (West Yorkshire). 

Sandstone—Clog Sole (West Yorkshire). 

Tin Ore—Hole Wood (Cornwall). 


(II) Mines IN PROGRESS, (1.) 
Barytes—Potts Ghyll (Cumberland). 


(III) MINES COMPLETED (EXCEPT THOSE WHICH WERE STARTED DURING THE 
YEAR). (5.) 
Tin Ore—Drakewalls, Great Work, Gwennap (Mount Wellington), Redmoor, 
Wheal Breage (Cornwall). 
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208 APPENDIX A.—STATISTICAL TABLES. 


TABLE 66.—Quantity of Petroleum Products Imported, Exported and 
Retained for Home Consumption in Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland during the Years 1932 to 1935. 


Note,—The figures for 1935 are subject to revision. 
































Imports. Home Production from Retained.* 
Imported Petroleum and 
from Oil Shale. 
Veer. Submitted Dist ok 
Total ee Re- _ | Retained Total jl" ood 
aoe exported. Total. |Exported.| Retained. Production 
8: to Total. 
Million Gallons. | % 
Motor Spirit. 
1932.. 971-2 9-0 42-6 919-6 159-3 34-1 125°2 1,044°8 12:0 
1933.. | 1,073-1 17-0 22-0 1,034-1 149-4 45-3 104:1 1,138-2 9-1 
1934.. | 1,125-9 Ly 26-3 | 1,081-9 144°8 56:9 87:9 1,169-8 7-5 
1935.. | 1,235°9 16-9 28-6 |1,190:4 133-8 79°6 54-2 1,244-6 4-4 
Other Spirit. 
1932... 14-9 8-0 3-7 3°2 17:0 3°5 13°5 16-7 80-8 
1933.. 15-3 12-5 0:3 2:5 20:7 2-0 18:7 2192 88-2 
1934.. 19-8 15-6 0-4 3°8 24-4 Lys, 22°5 26-3 85:6 
1935.. 16:2 11-3 0-1 4:8 20-1 1:6 18-5 23°3 79-4 
Kerosene. 
1932 216-7 50:0 15-9 150°8 43-0 S19 34-1 184-9 18-4 
1933. 185-2 10-1 13:0 162-1 38-4 9:2 29-2 191-3 15-3 
1934 221:'5 9-0 9-2 203-3 34°5 10°5 24:0 227°3 10:6 
1935 191°8 8:5 4:7 178-6 rs Fe le 8-2 25:3 203-9 12-4 
Gas Oil. 
1932.5. 97-1 0-8 4-4 91:9 36-9 9-0 27:9 119-8 23-3 
1933... 113-7 0:3 2:2 111-2 46-3 18-8 27°83 138-7 19-8 
1934.. 130°5 —_— 4°8 125-7 53°4 24-4 29-0 154°7 18+7 
1935.. 107°9 — 3°8 104:1 51:3 23-5 217°8 131-9 22-9 
Lubricating Oil. 
1932... 86:3 T 3°8 + 19° 1t 7-1 >) 86-2 t 
1933... 102-6 t 6°8 t E917; 71 T 100°9 T 
1934.. 103-4 if 6:4 a 24-7F 10-1 T 100-9 t 
1935.. | 100°5 + 6-2 + 25°7t 13-1 + 95-6 + 
Fuel and Diesel Oil. 
1932.. 493-4 88-4 1-7 403-3 159-1 7°5 151-6 554°9 27°38 
(181-0)4 
1933.. 559-0 67-6 3°7 487-7 141-7 10°5 131-2 618-9 21-2 
(246 -0)t 
1934.. 668: 4 13°4 6-9 648-1 133-4 9-8 123-6 7197 16:0 
(353-0)t 
1935; . 657-0 34-0 7°2 615°8 161-1 16°3 144-8 760-6 19-0 
279-2)t 





* These figures take no account of changes in stocks. The quantities stated are exclusive of motor spirit 


and other products obtained from coal and coal products, see page 17 


. 


t As the figures of home production from imported petroleum and from shale do not include lubricating 
oils manufactured at home from imported lubricants by blending or by further chemical treatment, it is not 
possible to differentiate between retained imports and retained home production. 

{ The figures in brackets, which are included in the total, represent the quantities shipped as bunkers for 
the use of steamers engaged in Foreign trade and fishing vessels. ; 
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APPENDIX B.—PRINCIPAL OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 
RELATING TO THE MINING AND QUARRYING 
INDUSTRIES. 


In the case of annual publications the price given is that of the current 
issue. The price in brackets includes postage. 


Acts. 
British Hydrocarbon Oils Production Act, 1934. Price, 1d. (14d.). 
Coal Mines Act, 1911. Price, Is. 6d. (1s. 8d.). 
Coal Mines Act, 1914. Price, $d. (1d.). 
Coal Mines Act, 1919. Price, 2d. 22). 
Coal Mines Act, 1926. Price, 1d. (1 
Coal Mines Act, 1930. Price, 6d. (7 
Coal Mines Act, 1931. Price, 1d. (1 
Coal Mines Act, 1932. Price, 1d. (14d.). 
Coal Mines (Checkweigher) Act, 1894. Price, 4d. (1d.). 
Coal Mines (Weighing of Minerals) Act, 1905. Price, $d. (1d.). 
Checkweighing in Various Industries Act, 1919. Price, 2d. (24d.). 
Coal Mines (Minimum Wage) Act, 1912. Price, 1$d. (2d.). 
Coal Mines Regulation Act, 1887. (Sections, 1, 3, 12, 13, 14 and 15), 
Price, 84d. (10d.). 
Coal Mines Regulation Act, 1908. Price, 1d. (14d.). 
Coal Mines Regulation (Amendment) Act, 1917. Price, 1d. (14#d.). 
Employment of Women, Young Persons, and Children Act, 1920. Price, 
3d. (4d.). 
Factory and Workshop Act, 1901. Price, Is. (1s. 2d.). 
Metalliferous Mines Regulation Act, 1872. Price, 2s. (2s. 1d.). 
Metalliferous Mines Regulation Act, 1875. Price, 4d. (44d.). 
Mines (Working Facilities and Support) Act, 1923. Price, 6d. (64d.). 
Mines (Working Facilities and Support) Act, 1925. Price, 1d. (14d.). 
Mines (Working Facilities) Act, 1934. Price, 1d. (14d.). 
Mining Industry Act, 1920. Price, 3d. (34d.). 
Mining Industry Act, 1926. Price, 6d. (7d.). 
Mining Industry (Welfare Fund) Act, 1925. Price, ld. (14d.). 
Mining Industry (Welfare Fund) Act, 1931. Price, 1d. (14$d.). 
Mining Industry (Welfare Fund) Act, 1934. Price, ld. (14d.). 
Notice of Accidents Act, 1906. Price, 1d. (14d.). 
Petroleum Production Act, 1918. Price, ld. (14d.). 
Petroleum Production Act, 1934. Price, 2d. (24d.). 
Quarries Act, 1894. Price, 2d. (24d.). 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1923. Price, 6d. (64d.). 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1925. Price, Is. (1s. 1d.). 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1926. Price, 1d. (14d.). 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1931. Price, 1d. (1}d.). 
Workmen’s Compensation (Coal Mines) Act, 1934. Price, 3d. (33d.). 


Workmen’s Compensation (Silicosis and Asbestosis) Act, 1930. Price, 
id. (14d.). 


Coal Mines Act, 1911: Regulations and Orders relating to Safety and Health 
(issued annually). Price, 1s. 6d. (1s. 9d.). 

The following are the more important Regulations of a general character 

appearing in the above volume, separate copies of which may be obtained :— 


General Regulations. 


(1) General Regulations of 10th July, 1913. S.R. & O. 748/1913. 
(This is the main code of General Regulations under the Coal 
Mines Act, 1911.) Price, 3d. (34d.). 
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GENERAL REGULATIONS—continued, 

(2) Additional Regulations of 30th July, 1920. S.R. & O. 1423/1920. 
(Precautions against Coal Dust and Spontaneous Combustion ; 
Electricity on the Surface; Workings under Moss, &c.). Price, 
4d. (44d.). 

(3) Amending Regulations of 20th November, 1924. S.R. & O. 1364/ 
1924. (Precautions against Coal Dust). Price, 1d. (14d.). 

(4) Coal Mines General Regulations (Safety Lamps), 1927. S.R. & O. 
1155/1927. (Amending ss, 33 & 34 of Coal Mines Act, 1911.) 
Price, 1d. (14d.). 

(5) Coal Mines General Regulations (Rescue), 1928. S.R. & O. 971/1928. 
Price, 4d. (5d.). 

(6) Coal Mines (Rescue) Amending Regulations, 1935. S.R. & O. 
652/1935. Price 1d. (14d.). 

(7) Coal Mines General Regulations (First Aid), 1930. S.R. & O. 91/1930. 
Price, 2d. (24d.): 

(8) Coal Mines General Regulations (Lighting), 1934. S.R. & O, 562/1934. 
Price, 2d, (24d.). 

(9) Coal Mines General Regulations (Firedamp Detectors), 1935. 
S.R. & O. 414/1935. Price, ld. (14d.). 


Explosives in Coal Mines : 

Explosives in Coal Mines Order, 1934. S.R. & O. 6/1934. (General 
Provisions.) Price, 3d. (34d.). 

Horse Killers—Use of Non-Permitted Explosives in (22nd June, 1931). 
S.R, & O. 5521/1931. Price, 1d. (14d.). 

Explosives in Coal Mines (Cardox) Order. (3lst January, 1934). 
S.R. & O, 152/1934. Price 1d. (1}d.). 

Explosives in Coal Mines (Simultaneous Shotfiring) Order. (24th April, 
1935). S.R. & O. 398/1935. Price, 1d. (14d.). 

Explosives in Coal Mines (Hydrox) Order. (29th November, 1935.) 
S.R. & O. 1179/1935, Price, 1d. (14d.). } 


Ganister Mines : 
General Regulations applying to mines in which ganister is worked 
(1920). S.R. & O. 873/1920. Price, 1d. (14d:). ) 
Managers’ and Under-Managers’ Certificates : 
Rules as to Qualifications of Applicants (1933). S.R. & O. 1166/1933. 
Price, 2d, (24d.). | 
Mining Examinations (Certificates of Competency) Rules, 1935. S.R. & O. 
596/1935. Price, 1d. (14d.). 
Surveyors’ Certificates : 
Prescribing Qualifications of Surveyors (1923). S.R. & O. 816/1923. 
Price, 1d. (14d.). 
Safety Lamp Mines : 
Use belowground of Apparatus for the Relighting Electrically of Safety 
Lamps (1912). S.R. & O. 1628/1912. Price, 1d. (14d.). 
Search of Persons employed for prohibited Articles (1912). S.R. & O, 
510/1912. Price, 1d. (14d.). 
Use of Flame Safety Lamps fitted with Self-contained Relighting 
Devices (1929). 'S:R. & O,.1182/1929.) Price; Taare 
[See also General Regulations. | 
Safety Lamps (Conditions of Use) Order (1934). S.R. & O. 729/1934. 
Price, 1d. (14d.). 
aie Paes (Marking) Order (1934). S.R.j& O. 854/1934. Price, 1d. 
13d.). 
I'iredamp Detectors (No. 1) Order, 1935. S.R. & O. 636/1935. Price, 
ld. (1}d.). (No. 2) Order, 1935 S.R. & O. 637/1935. Price, 
“apie ct cock (No. 3) Order, 1936. S.R. & ‘O.-604/1936. Price, 1d. 
hd.), 
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GENERAL REGULATIONS—continued. 
Glanders : 


Horses in Coal Mines (Glanders) Order (1923), S.R. & O. 313/1923. 
Price, 1d. (14d.). 


Notice of Accidents Act, 1906: 


Notification of certain classes of dangerous occurrences (1906) S.R. & O. 
934/1906. | Price, 1d. (1$d.). 


Workmen’s Compensation Act and Workmen’s Compensation (Silicosis) 
Acis. The following Orders relating to Silicosis schemes and affecting inter 
alia mines and quarries have been issued :— 


The Refractories Industries (Silicosis) Scheme, 1931. S.R. & O. 345/1931. 
Price, 4d. (44d.). 

The Sandstone Industry (Silicosis) Scheme, 1931. S.R. & O. 346/1931. 
Price, 4d. (44d.). 

The Silicosis and Asbestosis (Medical Arrangements) Scheme, 1931. 
S.R. & O, 341/193]. Price, 4d. (44d.). 

The Silicosis and Asbestosis (Medical Fees) Regulations, 1931. S.R. & O, 
“4812/1931. “Price, 1d. (142.), 

The Various Industries (Silicosis) Scheme, 1931. S.R. & O. 342/1931. 
Price, 3d. (34d.). 

The Various Industries (Silicosis) Amendment Scheme (Coal Mines). 
parewce ©, 1150/1934. Price, 1d.:(14d.). 

The Silicosis and Asbestosis (Medical Arrangements) Amendment 
scheme, 1934. S.R. & O. 889/1934. ;. Price, 1d... (Lad.). 

The Various Industries (Silicosis) Amendment Scheme (Hamatite Iron 
Ore Mines). 5.R. & O. 69/1935. Price, 1d. (14d.). 


Coal Mines Act, 1930. 
Schemes incorporating Amendments approved at the end of July, 1936. 
The Central (Coal Mines) Scheme, 1930. Price, 3d. (34d.). 
District (Coal Mines) Schemes, 1930 :— 


Bristol. Price, 4d. (5d.). Northumberland. Price, 9d. 

Cannock Chase. Price, 6d. (7d.). (10d.). 

Cumberland. Price, 6d. (7d.). North Staffordshire. Price, 6d. 

Durham. Price, 9d. (10d.). (7d.). 

Forest of Dean. Price, 6d. (7d.). North Wales. Price, 6d. (7d.). 

Kent. Price, 6d. (7d.). Shropshire. Price, 6d. (7d.). 

Lancashire and Cheshire (in- Scottish. Price, 9d. (10d.). 
corporating Amendments Somerset. Price, 4d. (5d.). 
approved to 28th June, 1935). South Staffordshire (exclusive 
Price, 6d. (7d.).* of Cannock Chase) and Wor- 

Midland (Amalgamated). Price, cestershire. Price, 6d. (7d.). 
9d. (10d.). South Wales. Price, 9d. (10d.). 


Warwickshire. Price, 6d. (7d.). 


The original Schemes and subsequent Amendments thereto are also obtainable 
separately. 

Orders providing that the Central and District Schemes in operation under 
Part I of the Coal Mines Act, 1930, may be amended in certain respects 
have been made from time to time by the Board of Trade, and are on sale. 
Price, ld. each (14d.). 

Midland District Amalgamation Order, 28 October, 1930. S.R. & O. 841/ 
1930. Price, 1d. each (14d.). 

Form of Declaration of Secrecy prescribed 28 October, 1930. S.R. & O. 
848/1930, Price, 1d. (1$d.). 


* Further Amendments were approved on 28th November, 1935, 1st May, 
1936, 25th June, 1936 and 29th July, 1936. Price ld. (14d.) each. 
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Coat Mines Act, 1930—continued. 


Committees of Investigation (Arbitration) Regulations, dated 30 October, 
1930. S.R. & O. 858/1930. Price, 1d. (14d.). 


Coal Mines (Committees of Tavesre vor Directions dated 30 October, 1930. 
5.R. & O. 860/1930. Price, 1d. (1$d.). 


Coal Mines (National Board) Order, dated 25 November, 1930. S.R. & O. 
1047/1930. Price, 1d. (14d.). 


Coal Mines (National Board) Rules, dated 25 November, 1930. S.R. & O. 
1048/1930. Price, 1d. (14d.). 


Petroleum (Production) Act, 1934. 


Petroleum (Production) Regulations, 1935. S.R. & O. 426/1935. Price, 4d. 
(5d.). 


Periodical Reports. 


Fourteenth Annual Report of the Secretary for Mines for 1934 (including the 
Twenty-seventh Annual Report of H.M. Chief Inspector of Mines for the 
same period). Price, 3s. 6d. (3s. 10d.). 


Report of H.M. Electrical Inspector of Mines for the year 1935. (In the 
Press.) 


Reports of H.M. Divisional Inspectors of Mines under the Coal Mines Act, 
1911, for 1935 (issued annually) : 


Scotland Division North-Western Division 

Northern Division Cardiff and Forest of Dean Division 
Yorkshire Division Swansea Division 

North Midland Division Midland and Southern Division 


Each Report price, 1s. (1s. 2d.). 


Reports of H.M. Inspectors of Mines and Quarries under the Quarries Act, 
1894, and the Metalliferous Mines Regulation Acts, 1872 and 1875, for 
1935. Price, 9d. (10d.). 


Fourteenth Report of the Miners’ Welfare Fund Committee, 1935, Price, 
1s. 6d. (1s. 10d.). 


Fourteenth Annual Report of the Safety in Mines Research Board, 1935. Price, 
2s. (2s. 34d.). 


Eighth Annual Report by the Board of Trade under Section 12 on 
the Working of Part I of the Mining Industry Act, 1926. (Provisions 
for facilitating the Reorganisation of the Coal Mining Industry.) 
[Cmd. 5162]. Price, 1d. (14d.). 


Coal Mining Industry. Quarterly and Annual Statistical Summary of Output 
and of the Costs of Production, Proceeds and Profits. Price, 1d. each (14d.). 


Coal Mines Act, 1930. The Working of Schemes under Part I of the Act, 
Quarter ended 3lst March, 1935. [Cmd. 4973.] Price, 2d. (24d.). Since 
March Quarter, 1935 (1936). [Cmd. 5062.] Price, 4d. (5d.). 

Metalliferous Mining and Quarrying Industry, Quarterly Return of Output 
and Employment. Price, 4d. each (5d.). 

Preliminary Statement (subject to correction) of the Number of Deaths 
caused by Accidents in and about the Mines and Quarries of Great Britain, 
together with the Isle of Man, during the year 1935. Price, 2d. (24d.). 


List of Mines in Great Britain and the Isle of Man (1934) (issued annually), 
Price 10s. (10s. 5d.). 
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PERIODICAL REPORTS—continued. 


List of Quarries in Great Britain and the Isle of Man (1934) (issued triennially). 
Price, 10s. (10s. 5d.). 


Coal Tables, 1924. Return containing Statistics relating to the Production, 
Consumption, and Imports and Exports of Coal in the British Empire 
and the principal Foreign countries in recent years (H.C. 168). Price, 
is.ctls.: Lede). 


Other Publications. 
Abandoned Mines : 


Catalogue of Plans : 


Vol. 1.—Cheshire, Cumberland, Durham, Lancashire, Northumber- 
land, Westmorland, and Isle of Man. Price, 15s. (15s. 6d.). 


Vol. II.—Cornwall, Devon, Dorset, Gloucester, Kent, Somerset, 
Stafford and Worcester. Price, 15s. (15s. 6d.). 


Vol. II1I.—Derby, Leicester, Lincoln, Norfolk, Northampton, Notting- 
ham, Oxford, Warwick and York. Price, 15s. (15s. 5d.). 


Vol. 1V.—Wales, Monmouth, Salop. Price, 15s. (15s. 6d.). 
Vol. V.—Scotland. Price, 15s. (15s. 6d.). 


Supplements: Additions and Corrections. 

To 31st December, 1929 (Volumes I, II and III). Price, 6d. (7d.). 
1930 (Volumes Ito IV), Price, 9d. (11d.). 
1931 (Volumes I to V). Price, Is. (1s. 2d.). 
1932 (Volumes I to V). Price, 9d. (10d.). 

1933 (Volumes I to V). Price, ls. 3d. (1s. 5d.). 
). 
. 


a? a?) 9? 
a9 t E od 
a) a3 993 


a” a3 99 


“are 3 1934 (Volumes I to V). Price, 1s. 3d. (1s. 4d.). 
a es fe 1935 (Volumes I to V). Price, 1s. (1s. 1d.). 


Accidents : 
The following are the latest of the Special Reports on Colliery Accidents :— 


Explosion at Llwynypia Colliery, Glamorganshire; by Sir Henry 
Walker, C.B.E., LL.D., H.M. Chief Inspector of Mines (25th 
January, 1932). [Cmd. 4150}. Price, 1s. Od. (1s. 2d.). 

Explosion at Garswood Hall No. 9 Colliery, Lancashire; by Sir 
Henry Walker, C.B.E., LL.D., H.M. Chief Inspector of Mines 
(12th November, 1932). [Cmd. 4292.] Price, 2s. (2s. 2d.). 

Explosion at Cardowan Colliery, Lanarkshire; by Sir Henry Walker, 
C.B.E., LL.D., H.M. Chief Inspector of Mines (16th November, 
1932), [Cmd. 4309.] Price, ls. (1s. 1d.). 

Explosion at West Cannock, No. 5 Colliery, Staffordshire, by 
W. E. T. Hartley, H.M. Divisional Inspector of Mines (16th 
May, 1933). [Cmd. 4432]. Price, ls. (1s. 14d.). 

Explosion at Grassmoor Colliery, Derbyshire, by Sir Henry Walker, 
C.B.E., LL.D., H.M. Chief Inspector of Mines (19th November, 
1933). [Cmd. 4550]. Price, 1s. (1s. 1d.). 

Explosion at Polmaise Nos. 3 and 4 Colliery, Stirlingshire, by 
E. H. Frazer, H.M. Divisional Inspector of Mines (3rd February, 
1934). [Cmd. 4617]. Price, 9d. (10d.). 

Explosions at Bilsthorpe Colliery, Nottinghamshire, by J. R. Felton, 
O.B.E., H.M. Divisional Inspector of Mines (26th July, 1934). 
[(Cmd. 4780]. Price, 9d. (10d.). 

Explosion at North Gawber (Lidgett) Colliery, Yorkshire; by Sir 
Henry Walker, C.B.E., LL.D., H.M. Chief Inspector of Mines 
(12th September, 1935). [Cmd. 5214]. Price, 9d. (10d.). 
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OTHER PUBLICATIONS—continued, 
Colliery Accident Funds : 


Return showing particulars of Colliery Accident Funds in Great 
Britain, raised prior to 3lst December, 1935. [Cmd. 5167.] 
Pri¢é,’ 'Sd."(Sda:). 

Co-operative Selling : 


Reports of the Departmental Committee on Co-operative Selling in the 
Coal Mining Industry. [Cmd. 2770]. Price, Is. (1s. 1d.), 


Education : 


Board of Education. Report on the Provision of Instruction for Persons 
employed in the Coal Mining Industry in England and Wales (1932). 
Price, 1s. 3d. (1s. 4d.). 
Electric Storage Battery Locomotives : 


Report of the Judges in connection with the competition for the prize 
of £1,000 offered by Mr. Charles Markham. Price, 1s. 3d, (1s. 4d.). 


Fuel and Power: 


National Fuel and Power Committee :— 

Report (September, 1928) (Cmd. 3201). Price, 9d. (10d). 

Report of the Sub-Committee upon Gas Legislation (Cmd. 3252). 
Price, 9d. (10d.). 

Interim Report of the Gas Legislation Committee (April, 1932). 
Price, 1d. (1$d.). Second Interim Report (January, 1933). Price, 
4d, (5d.). Final Report (April, 1933). Price, 9d. (10d.). 

Area Gas Supply Committee :— 
Report of Departmental Committee on Area Gas Supply. Price, 
3s,.(3s::2d.). 
Health : 
Investigations in First-Aid Organisation at Collieries in Great Britain. 
By Dr. A. J. Cronin. Price, 6d. (7d.). 


Miners’ ‘‘ Beat Knee,” “‘ Beat Hand ”’ and “‘ Beat Elbow ”’ 


Report on, by Professor E. L. Collis, M.D., M.R.C.P., and T. L. 
Llewellyn, M.D. Price, 1s. 6d. (1s._74d.). 
Miners’ Nystagmus Committee : 
First Report. Price, 1s 6d. (1s. 73d.). 
Second Report. Price, 9d. (10d.). 
Third Report. Price, 9d. (10d.). 


Report on the Occurrence of Silicosis among Sandstone Workers. Price, 
Is 6a0'(15.d.)). 


Report on an Inquiry into the Occurrence of Disease of the Lungs from 
Dust Inhalation in the Slate Industry in the Gwyrfai District. By 
Cid, Sutherland, Mo Dy) .D.P IA. vand |S. Bryson) Die Ty Paice oe, 
(34d). 

Report on Investigation in the Coalfield of South Wales and Monmouth. 
(Cmd. 3272]. | Price, 3d..(34d.). 


Use of the Guss in Somerset Mines.—Report of the Departmental 
Committee on. [Cmd. 3200]. Price, 1s. 6d. (1s. 8d.). 
Report on the Medical Treatment of Men Burned in Colliery Explosions, 
1933. Price, 6d. (7d.). 
Overiime : 
Reports of Special Pqiaets into the Working'of Overtime in Coal Mines : 
In Lancashire. [Cmd. 4626]. Price, 2d. (24d.). 
In Scotland. [Cmd. 4959]. Price, 3d. (34d.). 
Overwinding Prevention : 
Report of Departmental Committee (1935). Price, 9d. (10d.). 
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OTHER PUBLICATIONS—continued, 
Metalliferous Mining : 


Report of Professor Henry Louis as to the possibilities of developing 
the production of gold and other minerals in Merionethshire. Price, 
3d. (34d.). 

Report by the Advisory Committee for the Metalliferous Mining and 
Quarrying Industry on the possibilities of developing or of reviving 
the working of metalliferous and associated deposits in Great Britain. 
Price, 6d, (7d.), 


Qualifications of Colliery Officials : 


Report to the Secretary for Mines of the Committee appointed by him 
to inquire into the qualifications and recruitment of Officials of Mines 
under the Coal Mines Act. Price, 2s. (2s. 2d.). 


Reorganisation : 


Coal Mines Reorganisation Commission, Report to the Secretary for 
Mines, 1936. [Cmd. 5069], Price, 2d. (24d.). 


Reseue Regulations Committee : 


Report of the Departmental Committee appointed to investigate the 
existing arrangements for the Provision and Maintenance of Rescue 
Appliances and for the Formation and Training of Rescue Corps and 
Brigades, (1926), \Price,.1s.,6d, (1s. 7d.), 


Safety Pamphlets : 


No. 4A. Firedamp. How it can be Detected and Measured by means 
of the Flame Safety Lamp. With 6 Photographs of Gas Caps as 
seen in Spirit Lamps with Round Wick. Price, 6d. (7d.). 

No. 4B. Firedamp. How it can be Detected and Measured by means of 
the Flame Safety Lamp. With 6 Photographs of Gas Caps as seen 
in Oil Lamps with Flat Wicks. Price, 4d. (5d.). 

No. 5. Fencing and other Safety Precautions for Machinery at Mines. 
Price, 6d. (8d.). 

No. 6. The use of Chains and other gear for hauling and lifting. Price, 
6d. (8d.). 

No. 7. First Aid at Mines. Price, 3d. (4d.). 

No. 8. Electric Signalling Systems and Telephones in Mines. Price, 
3d. (34d.), 

Safety in Mines Research Board : 


A selection of the Board’s publications is given below and a full list will 
be supplied on application to the Board’s Secretary, Mines Department, 
Dean Stanley Street, Millbank, London, S.W.1. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Electrical Exploders for Shot-firing in Coal Mines. (A Report of a 
Sub-Committee of the Explosives in Mines Research Committee.) 
S.M.R.B. Paper No. 11 (1925). Price, 1s. (1s. 1d.). 

The Testing of Explosives for Use in Fiery Coal Mines. (A Report 
by the Explosives in Mines Research Committee.) S.M.R.B, Paper 
WNomod(t929).) Price,:2s..(2s.:2d). 

Haulage Accidents in Coal Mines. (A Report by the Haulage Committee 
of the Safety in Mines Research Board.) S.M.R.B. Paper No. 66 
(1931). Price, 6d. (7d.). 

International Conference on Safety in Mines at Buxton, 1931. S.M.R.B., 
Paper No. 74 (1932). Price, 1s. 6d. (1s. 8d.). 

Simultaneous Shotfiring. (A Report by the Shotfiring Sub-Committee of 
the Explosives in Mines Research Committee.) S.M.R.B. Paper 

_ No. 85 (1934). Price, 6d. (7d.). 
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OTHER PUBLICATIONS—continued. 


The Support of Underground Workings.—Reports by the Support of 
Workings in Mines Committee on the practice in various coalfields :— 


East Midlands, S.M.R.B. Paper No. 30 (1927). Price, 6d. (9d.). 

South Midlands and the South of England, $.M.R.B. Paper No. 45 
(1925 rice. cae am.) 

Lancashire, Cheshire and N. Wales, $.M.R.B. Paper No. 55 (1929). 
Price, 22. "(5a:). 

North of England, $.M.R.B. Paper No. 61 (1930). Price, 2d. (5d.). 


TECHNICAL PAPERS, 


Fivedamp Explosions. 


No. 53. The Ignition of Firedamp (A revision of S.M.R.B. Paper No. 8 
of 1925), by H. F. Coward and R. V. Wheeler (1929*. Price; 6a. 
(8d.). , 

No. 69. The Ignition of Firedamp by Coal-Mining Explosives, Part I.— 
Gallery Experiments, by H. C. Grimshaw and W. Payman (1931). 
Price, 1s..6¢ (15. 3d.), 

No. 70. The Ignition of Firedamp by the Heat of Impact of Coal- 
cutter Picks against Rocks, by M. J. Burgess and R. V. Wheeler 

(1931)... Price, 9a. (10¢.). 

No. 80. The Ignition of Firedamp by the Filaments of Broken Electric 
Lamp Bulbs, by G. Allsop and T. S. E. Thomas (1933). Price, 
6d. (7d.). 

No. 81. The Prevention of Ignition of Firedamp by the Heat of Impact 
of Coal-cutter Picks against Hard Rocks, by M. J. Burgess and 
R. V. Wheeler (1933). Price, 6d. (7d.). 

No. 82. The Movement of Flame in Firedamp Explosions, by H. F. 
Coward and R. V. Wheeler (1934). Price, Is. 6d. (1s. 8d.). 

No. 86. An Automatic Firedamp Recorder, by H. Lloyd (1934). Price, 
6d. (7d.). 

No. 89. he Ignition of Firedamp by Broken Electric Lamp Bulbs. 
The Appearance of the Filaments, by G. Allsop and R. V. Wheeler 
(1935)... Price, 1s.( isi dat 

No, 93. The Ignition of Firedamp by Compression, by (the date) H. B. 
Dixon and J. Harwood (1935). Price, 6d. (7d.). 


Coal Dust Explosions. 


No. 56. The Relative Inflammability of Coal. Dusts; A Laboratory 
Study, by A. L. Godbert and R. V. Wheeler (1929). Price, 6d. (7d.). 

No. 64. The Inflammation of Coal Dusts; the Effect of the Presence of 
Firedamp, by T. N. Mason and R. V. Wheeler (1931). Price, 6d. 
(7d.). 

No. 73. The Combustion of Coal Dust, by A. L. Godbert and R. V. 
Wheeler (1932). Price, 9d. (10d.). 

No. 79. The Inflammation of Coal Dusts : The Effect of the Nature of 
added Incombustible Dust, by T. N. Mason and R. V. Wheeler 
(1933). Price, 6d. (7d.). 

No. 87. The Routine Method for Determining the Inflammability of 
Mine Dusts. A Modified Form of the Test, by A. L. Godbert 
(1934). Price, 6d. (7d.). 

No. 95. The Inflammation of Coal Dusts; the Effect of the Fineness 
of the Dust, by T. N. Mason and R. V. Wheeler (1936). Price, 6d. 
7d.). 

No. 36. Be Inflammation of Coal Dusts; the Value of the Presence 
of Carbon Dioxide and Combined Water in the Dusts, by T. N. 
Mason and R. V. Wheeler (1936). Price, 6d. (7d.). 
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OTHER PUBLICATIONS—continued. 
TECHNICAL PAPERS—continued. 
Spontaneous Combustion of Coal. 


No. 75. Gob Fires, Part I.—Explosions in Sealed Off Areas in Non- 
Gassy Seams, by T. N. Mason and F. V. Tideswell (1933). Price, 
1s...(1s./1d.), 

No. 76. Gob Fires, Part I].—The Revival of Heatings by Inleakage of 
Air, by T. N. Mason and F. V. Tideswell (1933). Price, 6d. (7d.). 


Flameproof Electrical Apparatus. 


No. 60. Flame-proof Electrical Apparatus for Use in Coal Mines. 
Summarising Report by I. C. F. Statham and R. V. Wheeler (1930). 
Price 6d. (8d.). 

Mining Explosives. 

No. 69. The Ignition of Firedamp by Coal Mining Explosives, Part I.— 
Gallery Experiments, by H. C. Grimshaw and W. Payman (1931.) 
Price 1s. 6d. (1s. 8d.). 

No. 84. Stemming Materials, by J. A.S. Ritson and H. Stafford (1934.) 
Price 6d. (7d.). 

No. 88. The Pressure Wave sent out by an Explosive, Part III. Spark 
Photographs with Permitted Explosives, by W. Payman and 
D. W. Woodhead (1934). Price, Is. (1s. 1d.). 

No. 90. The Ignition of Firedamp by Coal-Mining Explosives, Part IT.— 
Sheathed Explosives, by C. A. Naylor, W. Payman and R. V. 
Wheeler (1935). Price 9d. (10d.). 


Falls of Ground. 


No. 58. Steel Pit Props, by T. Ashley, S. M. Dixon and M. A. Hogan 
(1930). Price, 1s. (1s. 2d.). 

No. 72. Tests on Timber Pit Props, by S. M. Dixon and M. A. Hogan 
(1931). “Price 2s. (2s. 3d.). 


: Wive Ropes. 


No. 41. Wire Ropes for Mines. Some Notes regarding their Manufac- 
ture and Use (1928). Price, 1s. (1s. 2d.). 

No. 78. Measurements of the Kinetic Loads on Colliery Winding Ropes, 
by S. M. Dixon and M. A. Hogan (1933). Price, 1s. (1s. 1d.). 

No. 92. The Deterioration of Haulage Ropes in Service, by S. M. Dixon 
and M. A. Hogan (1935). Price, ls. (1s. 1d.). 

No. 94. The Deterioration of Colliery Winding Ropes in Service 
(including a Revision of Paper No. 50), by S. M. Dixon, M. A. Hogan 
and S. L. Roberton. Price 2s. Od. (2s. 23d.). 


Miscellaneous. 


No. 91. A Recording Manometer having Low Inertia, by G. Allsop 
and “H. Lloyd (1935). Price, 1s. (1s. 1d.). 


INFORMATION PAPERS. 


“ What every Mining Man should Know ” Series. 


These are descriptive papers written in simple language to show how 
mining dangers arise, how various lines of research are being followed with 
the object of preventing accidents, and illustrating methods which are 
recommended as being the safest practice. 


No. 1. Safety in Coal Mines: Some Problems of Research. Price, 6d. 
(8d.). 
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OTHER PUBLICATIONS—continued, 
INFORMATION PapERs—continued. 
“What every Mining Man should Know’’ Series—continued. 


No. 2, Gas and Flame. Price 3d. (4d.). 

No. 3. How Some Firedamp Explosions are Prevented. Price, 3d. (4d.). 

No. 4. The Safe Use of Explosives in Coal Mines. Price 3d. (5d.). 

No. 5. Explosion-proof Electrical Switchgear. Price 3d. (4d.). 

No. 6. The Problem of Accidents from Falls of Ground. Price 

3d. (4d.). 
Safety Lamps : 

Miners’ Lamps Committee: Eleven reports and memoranda, of which 
particulars were given on page 187 of the Tenth Annual Report of 
the Secretary for Mines. 

Report on Tests of Miners’ Flame Safety Lamps fitted with open mesh 
gauzes, carried out at the Mines Department Lamp Testing Station 
Eskmeals. Price, 3d. (34d.). 

Report on Experiments carried out at the Mines Department Lamp 
Testing Station, Eskmeals, on Miners’ Flame Safety Lamps fitted 
with Pyrophor Internal Relighters, Price, 4d. (44d.). 

Report on an Investigation at the Mines Department Testing Station, 
Sheffield, of the Safety of Miners’ Electric Cap Lamps when the 
Battery is Short-circuited (1929). Price, 2d. (24d.). 


Signalling : 
Report on an Investigation at the Mines Department Testing Station, 


Sheffield, of the Safety of Certified Mine Signalling Bells when Con- 
nected in Parallel. Price, 6d. (7d.). 


Testing Memoranda : 
No. 1. Safety Lamps. Price, 2d. (24d.). 
No. 2. Explosives. Price, 1d. (1$d.). 
No.*3. Rescue Apparatus. 
No. 4. Flameproof Electrical Apparatus. (Revised March, 1935.) 
Price, 2d. (24d.). 
No.*5. Shot-firing Apparatus. 
No.*6. Signalling Apparatus. 


Trade and Commerce : 

Report of the British Coal Delegation to Sweden, Norway and 
Denmark (1930). (Cmd. 3702.] Price, 9d. (10d.). 

Exchange of Notes between H.M. Government in the United Kingdom 
and the Government of the German Reich. London, April 13th, 
May 3rd, 1933. [Cmd. 4319]. Price, 2d. (24d.). 

Agreement and Protocol between the Government of the United 
Kingdom and the Government of Denmark. London, April 24th, 
1933 (with Exchange of Notes of May 17th, 1933). [Cmd. 4424]. 
Pricé, 6d. (7d.). 

Convention between the Government of the United Kingdom and the — 
Government of the Argentine Republic, with Protocol. London, 
May Ist, 1933. [Cmd. 4492]. Price, 3d. (34d.). 

Supplementary Agreement between the Government of the United 
Kingdom and the Government of the Argentine Republic with 
Protocol. Buenos Aires, September 26th, 1933. [Cmd. 4494]. 

- Price, 1s. (1s. 1d.). 

Agreement between the Government of the United Kingdom and the 
Norwegian Government, with Protocol and Exchange of Notes. 
London, May 15th, 1933. [Cmd. 4500]. Price, 9d. (10d.). 





* Not on sale. Manufacturers or others desiring to submit apparatus 
for test may obtain copies from the Mines Department. 
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OTHER PUBLICATIONS—continued. 


Lvade and Commerce : (continued). 


Agreement between the Government of the United Kingdom and the 
Government of Sweden, with Protocol and Exchange of Notes. 
London, May 15th, 1933. [Cmd. 4421]. Price, 9d. (10d.). 

Agreement between the Government of the United Kingdom and the 
Government of Iceland, with Protocol. London, May 19th, 1933. 
[Cmd. 4331]. Price, 2d. (24d.). : 

Agreement between the Government of the United Kingdom and 
the Government of Finland, with Protocol. Helsingfors, September 
29th, 1933. [Cmd. 4472]. Price, Is. (1s. 1d.). 

Agreement between the Government of the United Kingdom and the 
Government of the French Republic, with Protocols. London. 
June 27th, 1934. [Cmd. 4632]. Price, 6d. (7d.). 

Agreement between the Government of the United Kingdom and the 
Lithuanian Government, with Protocol. London, July 6th, 1934. 
[(Cmd. 4680]. Price, 2d. (24d.). 

Agreement between the Government of the United Kingdom and the 
President of the Republic of Estonia, with Protocol. London, 
July 1ith, 1934. (Cmd. 4736]. Price, 6d. (7d.). 

Agreement between the Government of the United Kingdom and the 
Government of Latvia, with Protocol.. London, July 17th, 1934. 
[Cmd. 4753]. Price, 6d. (7d.). 

Exchange of Notes between the Government of the United Kingdom 
and the Government of the Netherlands. London, July 20th and 
July 30th, 1934. [Cmd. 4703.] Price, ld. (14d.). 

Anglo-German Payments Agreement and Exchange of Notes. Berlin, 
November Ist, 1934. [Cmd. 4726.] Price 2d. (24d.). 

Anglo-Brazilian Payments Agreement. Rio de Janeiro, March 27th, 
1935. [Cmd. 4864.] Price, 1d. (14d.). 

Anglo-Polish Agreement (with Protocol and Notes). London, February 
27th, 1935. [Cmd. 4820.] Price 9d. (10d.). 

Exchange of Notes between the Government of the United Kingdom 
and the Italian Government. Rome, April 27th, 1935. [Cmd. 4888.] 
Price, 2d. (24d.). 

Agreement between the Government of the United Kingdom and the 
Turkish Government, with Protocol. Angora, June 4th, 1935. 
[(Cmd. 4925.] Price, 3d. (34d.). 

Agreement between the Government of the United Kingdom and the 
Uruguayan Government, with Protocol and Supplementary Agreement. 
London, June 26th, 1935. ([Cmd. 4940.] Price, 3d. (34d.). 


Sanctions : Treaty of Peace (Covenant of the League of Nations) Orders : 


Order, 1935. S.R. & O. 1038/1935. Price, 2d. (24d.). 
No. 2 Order, 1935. S.R. & O. 1090/1935. Price, 1d. (14d.) 
No.3 Order, 1935... S.R. & O. 1120/1935. Price, 1d. (14d. 
Treasury Orders dated 26th October, 1935. S.R. & O. 1039/1935, 
and 7th November, 1935. S.R. & O. 1076/1935. Price, 1d. 
each (14d.). 
Anglo-Spanish Payments Agreement. Madrid, 6th January, 1936. 
[Cmd. 5097.] Price, 2d. (24d.). 


Transport : 
First Report of the Standing Committee on Mineral Transport (1929). 
[Cmd. 3420.] Price, 2s. Od. (2s. 2d.). 


~ 


Water Dangers Committee : 
Report on the Prevention of Dangers from Accumulations of Water 
or other Liquid Matter. Price, 3s. (3s. 34d.). 
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OTHER PUBLICATIONS—continued, 
Welfare : 


The Miners’ Welfare Fund. Price, 3d. (5d.). 
Miners’ Welfare Fund. Report to the Secretary for Mines of aie 


Departmental Committee of Enquiry (1931). [Cmd. 4236.] Price, 
Is. 6a. (1s. 8d.). 


Royal Commissions. 
Royal Commission on the Coal Industry (1925) : 


Volume 1. Report. [Cmd. 2600.] Price, 3d. (74$d.). 
Ad 2. (Parts A. & B.) Minutes of Evidence. Price, 25s. (26s.). 
Bs 3. (Appendices and Index). Oué of Print. 


Royal Commission on Mining Subsidence : 


First Report. The Doncaster Area (1926). [Cmd. 2570.] Price, 3d. 
(33d.). 

Second and Final Report. [Cmd. 2899.] Price, 1s. 3d. (1s. 4d.). 

The minutes of evidence taken before this Commission each day have 
been published in separate parts up to and including the 21st day. 
The prices are obtainable from H.M. Stationery Office. 


Royal Commission on Safety in Coal Mines : 


The minutes of evidence taken each day are being published in separate 
parts. Prices are obtainable from H.M. Stationery Office. 


eT EEE 


The above-mentioned publications are on sale and can be obtained through 


any bookseller, or direct from H.M. Stationery Office at the following 
addresses :— 


Adastral House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2; 26 York Street, Manchester 1 ; 
1 St. Andrew’s Crescent, Cardiff; 120 George Street, Edinburgh 2; 
and 80 Chichester Street, Belfast. 
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APPENDIX C., 


LIST OF OFFICIAL COMMITTEES, ETC., IN CONNEXION 
WITH THE MINING AND QUARRYING INDUSTRIES, 
WITH MEMBERSHIP AS AT Ist AUGUST, 1936. 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE FOR COAL AND THE CoAL INDUSTRY. 
Appointed under Section 4 of the Mining Industry Act, 1920. 


(Vacancy) Chairman. 
Mr. W. Hargreaves 


Mr. M. F. Maclean, J.P. .. ™ . 
sir A. Nimmo, K.B.E. .. Re Rae cies of Owners of Coal Mines, 
Sir Evan Williams, Bart., LL. iY 

DE ie : oy 
Mr. Herbert Smith, aun ae .. | Representatives of Workers in or about 
(3 Vacancies) 62 ay os Coal Mines. 


Mr. B. Talbot, J.P. . 
Sir D. Milne Watson, M. A., , LL. B., Representatives of Employers in other 


LEAD IRL oA. : 4. Industries. 
(Vacancy) 
Mr. B. Tillett bt : 
Mrbaei®. Walkden Representatives of Workers in other 
Industries. 
(Vacancy) 
(Vacancy) Representing Mining Engineers. 
Representatives of Agents or Managers 
ae e cael eee s or Under Managers of Coal Mines hold- 
Be au P ing First Class Certificates. 
(Vacancy) .. mt Representing Coal Exporters. 
Mr.H...C; Rickett,.O.B. E, Representing Coal Factors and Merchants. 
Representing those sections of Commerce 
Sir E. F. Stockton engaged otherwise than in the pro- 
; duction and distribution of coal. 
iti toe AOI |. P. y:.. .. Representing Co-operative Traders. 
sig oe peor e Src LG, Representing the Medical or Other 
gals Ts Sciences. 
(2 Vacancies) 


Mr. F. C. Starling, Secretary. 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE FOR THE METALLIFEROUS MINING AND 
QUARRYING INDUSTRY. 


Appointed under Section 4 of the Mining Industry Act, 1920. 
' Mr, R. A. THomas, O.B.E., J.P., Chatrman. 


Major Aj Hibbert, D.S.0., M.C. 
Mr. S. J. Ptove, [iP 


Mr. I. L. Johnson.. a eee of Iron Ore 
Mr. H. G Afidnson-Clark | 1 : 

Major W. D. Barratt J 

Mrsity Dacha 3: ES JP: be 

a = ema ae P, Be Peeks of Workers in or about 


Mr. J. Pickavance. 2 i Iron Ore Mines and Quarries, 
Mr. W. Sherwood .. 
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Mr. J. H. Bennetts a .. Representing Workers in or about Tin 
Mines. 

Mr. E, J. Fox Se a .. Representing the Iron and Steel Industry. 

Mr. A.Wilson, M.I.M.M.,M.I.M.E., Representing Owners of Lead and Zinc 
JF. Mines. 

Mr. A. Dalgleish .. ss .. Representing Workers in or about Lead 


and Zinc Mines. 
Prof. H. Louis, M.A., D.Sc., etc... | Economic Geologists and Mining 


(Vacancy) . a ce Engineers. 

Mr. F. W. Harbord, CBE. .. Metallurgist. 

Mr. C. Cookson .. ps -- Representing the Non-Ferrous Metal 
Trade. 


Sir K. W. Goadby, K.B.E., Representing Medical Science. 
MUR CS AiR ae 
Mr. E. J. Meadon, Secretary. 


BOARD FOR MINING EXAMINATIONS. 


Appointed under Section 8 of the Coal Mines Act, 1911. 


Major D. H. Currer Briggs, Us aay 
M. A., Assoc. M. Inst. C. E. : ; , 

Mr. Trevor L. Mort ; .. | Representatives of Owners, or Agents of 

Mr. J. Hamilton .. 5 Mines, or Managers of Mines or Mining 

Mr. F. L. Booth, O.B.E. Ri BP. Engineers. 

Lt.-Col. G. A. Lewis, CMG. 

Mr. J. Wallwork, M.Inst.C.E. 


Rt. Hon. J. Brown, P.C., OBE, 
ae 


Mr. J. G. Hancock, J t. 

Mr. Oliver Harris . Representatives of Workmen employed 

Mr. W. Lawther .. in Mines. 

Mr. Herbert Smith, J.P. 

Mr. J. Allen Parkinson, CB. E., 
M.P. “4 


Sir H. Walker, C. B. E. LL. Lb 


Mr. T, Greenland Davies .. 
Me SOs) ai Cares ira Sota, E., 
M. Inst. C.E. 


Sir R. A. S. Redmayne, K.C.B... 
Prof. J. A. S. Ritson, D.S.O., | Persons eminent in Mining and Scientific 
OBE, OMAR ee a ate Knowledge. 
M.Inst.M.M., 
Sir Richard Redmayne at present acts as Chairman of the Board. 


Mr. A. B. Collier, A.C.A., Secretary. 


H.M. Chief Inspector of Mines. 


H.M. Divisional Inspectors of Mines. 


MINERS’ WELFARE COMMITTEE. 


Appointed under the Mining Industry Acts 1920 to 1934. 


Major-General The Rt. Hon. Sir Frederick Sykes, G.C.S.I., G.C.1.E., G.B.E., 
K.C.B., C.M.G., Chairman. 


Mr. J. T. Browne . .. [Nominated by the Mining Association 
Mr. Walter Hargreaves, in ho hed J of Great Britain. 


The Rt. Hon. Lord Aberdare .. Nominated by the Royalty Owners of 
Great Britain. 
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Nominated by the Mine-workers’ Federa- 


Mr. W. Lawther tion of Great Britain. 


(Vacancy) . 

Prot:.- Vi, i Collis, M. A. M. D., 
MLR.C,P. 

Prof. Patrick Abercrombie, M.A., 
F.R.I.B.A. 


Mr. Herbert Smith, J.P... 4 vee 


Mr. A. D. Stedman, M.B.E., Secretary. 
Mr. T. A. Bennett, M.B.E., Assistant Secretary. 
Assessors are appointed for the assistance of the Committee by the 
Minister of Health, Board of Education and Secretary for Scotland. 


oS ala WELFARE NATIONAL SCHOLARSHIP SCHEME 
SELECTION COMMITTEE. 
Appointed by the Trustees of the Miners’ Welfare National 
Scholarship Scheme. 


Mr. T. Franklin Sibly, D.Sc., LL.D., Chaiyman. 


Mr. J. J. Lawson, M.P. Miss Edith H. Major, M.A. 
Mr. J. G. Frewin, M.A. Prof. J. I .O. Masson, M.B.E., 
Mr. J. F. Rees, M.A. DiSe., 1.6. 


Mr. T. A, Bennett, M.B.E., Secretary. 


SAFETY IN MINES RESEARCH BOARD. 
Sir EpDwarp Troup, K.C.B., K.C.V.O., LL.D., Chairman. 


Mr. Mark Brand, B.Sc. Mr. F. Lee, M.P. 
Major D. H. Currer Briggs, J.P., MA, prof. E, K. Rideal, M.B.E., M.A., 
Assoc.M.Inst.C.E. Tee PH BRS. ETC, 
MrT. Cape, MBB] °P.; M.-P. MRI. P ‘ . 
Deve wiv Drysdals,. CB. 0.B.E., F 
D.Sc., M.I.E.E., F.R.S.E. Dri Po) oun ben Gels. MB A, 
Mr. F. Edmond. Doc." Ri Ee. 
ea R. W. Glass. a Sir H. Walker, C.B.E., LL.D. 
ate area! need aa Rh Prof. R. V. Wheeler, D.Sc., F.1.C., 
Mr. F. L. Jacob, J.P. P.G.S. 


Prof. O. T. Jones, M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S. (2 vacancies.) 


Mr. G. F. Anderson, M.B.E., M.C., Secretary. 
Mr. W. R. Birrell, Assistant Secretary. 


EXPLOSIVES IN MINES RESEARCH COMMITTEE. 
ProF. J. F. THorRPE, C.B.E., D.Sc., F.R.S., Chairman. 


Mr. W. Rintoul, O.B.E., F.I.C. Prof. R. V. Wheeler, D.Sc., F.1.C., 
Dr. Guiotter tC ok iD Sei, Fi1.C. F.G.S. 

Lt.-Col. R. A. Thomas, C.B.E. Mr CoS. Wright O05. Be MCC. 
Sir H. Walker, C.B.E., LL.D. M.A, 


Mr. G. F. Anderson, M.B.E., M.C., Secretary. 


SHOT-FIRING SUB-COMMITTEE. 
Peete et, rtsON, 1).5.0., O.8.E.,) M.C.. T.D., B.Sc... M:Inst.M.M., 
Chaiyman. 


Prof. F. Stuart Atkinson, M.Eng., Mr. W. D. Lloyd, J.P. 
Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., M.I.M.E. 


Major D. H. Currer Briggs, J.P., Mr. H. F. Smithson. 
M.A., Assoc.M.Inst.C.E. 

Major H. M. Hudspeth, D.S.O., Prof. R. V. Wheeler, D.Sc., F.I.C., 
M.C., M.Sc. F.G.S. 


Mr. H. Stafford, M.Sc., Ph.D., Secretary. 
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WIRE Ropers RESEARCH COMMITTEE. 


Pror. Sir H. C. H. Carpenter, M.A., D:Sc., Ph.D.) FP. RS Aiea 


Chairman. 


Dr. G. D. Bengough, D.Sc. 
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APPENDIX D.—CHARTS. 


CuHarT I.—Weekly Output of Coal in Great Britain during each of the years 
1932 to 1935. 


CuarT II.—Output and Exports of Coal and Average Selling Price at 
Pit and Port in Great Britain from 1873. 


CuHart III.—Price of Coal at Pit and Port and Index Number of Wholesale 
Coal Prices during 1932, 1933, 1934 and 1935. 


CuHart IV.—Distribution by Causes of Persons Killed and Seriously Injured. 


CuHart V.—Number of Deaths from Accidents per 1,000 Persons Employed 
at Coal and Metalliferous Mines in Great Britain from 1873, expressed 
as a percentage of the average rates per 1,000 persons employed below 
and above ground, respectively, in the years 1900-1909. 


CHart VI.—Mean Annual Death Rate from Accidents per 1,000 Persons 
employed at Coal Mines in the Principal Producing Countries for the 
Periods 1913 to 1922, 1923 to 1932 and 1933 to 1934. 


CuHart VII.—(a) Coal Cutting Machines and (b) Safety Lamps in use at 
Coal Mines in Great Britain. 
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CHART I. OUTPUT ano EXPORTS or COAL ano AVERAGE SELLING PRICE at PIT ano PORT in 
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CHART V NUMBER or DEATHS rromACCIDENTS rer LOOOPERSONS EMPLOYED ar COAL 
anp METALLIFEROUS MINES in GREAT BRITAIN Fromisei EXPRESSED AS APERCENTAGE 
OF THE AVERAGE RATES PER |000PERSONS EMPLOYED BELOWAND ABOVE GROUND RESPECTIVELY IN THE 


YEARS 1900-1909. 
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CHART VI MEAN ANNUAL DEATH RATE _ rrom ACCIDENTS 
PER THOUSAND PERSONS EMPLOYED at COAL MINES in tne 
PRINCIPAL PRODUCING COUNTRIES 
For THE PERIODS 1913 to 1922,1923 to 1932 ano 19353 — 34, 
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ANTHRACITE MINES (108,000) 
(SEE NOTE BELOW) 


CERMANY ; 


(SEE NOTE BELOW) (286,000) 
PRUSSIAN PIT COAL MINES 
(EXCLUDING SAAR) 
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NOTES. 


In some cases persons employed at mines, other than coal mines, are necessarily included, e.g., figures for Great Britain 
include particulars of stratified ironstone, shale and fireclay mines; and for New South Wales include shale mines. Colliery 
clerks are usually included in the case of British Dominions and Possessions as they are in Great Britain. In other countries 
they are usually not included. 

In the case of Germany and the Saar the death-rates are calculated upon the relative number of ‘‘ full time ” workers, 
ie., the number of men who would have been re: quired had each one attended on every working day. For the decennium 
1923-32 me is estimated that the mean annpal death-rate based upon the total number of persons employed was approximately 

per 1,000. 

In the case of the United States of America a similar method of calculation is adopted owing to the irregularity of work 
at the mines. Here the death-rates are based on the assumption that continuotis employment was found for a year of 
300 days for the relative proportion of persons actually at work. Thus, if the average number of working days at the mines 
was 200, the death-rate is calculated upon two-thirds of the persons employed. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA: (46,000) 






SAAR (45,000) 





NETHERLANDS (31 ,OOO) 





DOMINION or CANADA; 
NOVA SCOTIA, ALBERTA (25 °? ee 
AND BRITISH COLUMBIA 


UNION oF SOUTH AFRICA; 
NATAL ,TRANSVAAL ,CAPE (23,00 obese 
AND ORANGE FREE STATE 


COMMONWEALTH 
OF 


AUSTRALIA; 
NEW SOUTH WALES 


(13,000) 
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CHART VII. COAL-CUTTING MACHINES AND SAFETY LAMPS 
IN USE AT COAL MINES IN GREAT BRITAIN 
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1905, "19 
(b) NUMBER AND TYPE OF SAFETY LAMPS IN USE FROM 1907 


NOTE.—From 1st January, 1913, Safety Lamps of approved types only were required to be used by 
the Coal Mines Act, 1911, in those mines or parts of mines in which the use of Safety Lamps was prescribed 
by the Act or by the regulations of the mines. The three principal types of Safety Lamp in use are (a) Flame 
Lamps of the Marsaut type, (6) Flame Lamps having an inner metal chimney, and (c) Electric Lamps. Safety 
Lamps of types which are not approved are used solely in mines or parts of mines to which the Safety Lamps 
provisions of the Act of 1911 do not apply. 

Classified particulars of Flame Safety Lamps in use prior to the year 1914 are not available. 
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NOTE.—Particulars for Ireland are included up to the year 1921. 


These charts show the total equipment of the coal mines, whether Coal-cutting Machines or Safety Lamps, 
for the country as a whole subdivided so as to indicate the proportion of each kind in use. 
The particulars relate to the end of the year except in the case of chart (b) where they relate to the middle 


Of the years since 1929. 
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i\TUB ARRESTER 
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